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PBEFACE 

It would appear, prima fade, that few atadies are 
more important than that of Coodact ; for man is 
engaged in conduct during the whole of his waking 
life, and even the times, places, and occasions of sleep 
are parts of conduct. Conduct is what we are all 
engaged in, from birth to death ; and yet, though 
many departments of conduct are described in many 
books, there is not in existence, curiously enough, 
any comprehensive study of conduct aa a whole — any 
general view of the field of human activity. 

Ethics, 01 conduct as right and wrong, has been 
studied for millenniums ; the actual conduct of men 
in concrete affairs has been, for millenniums, described 
in history ; isolated departments of conduct, such as 
that which is engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, and those of many crafts and arts, 
have been the subject of study for generations, and 
have been described with the utmost care and partic- 
ularity ; innumerable societies have been founded for 
the promotion of conduct in this or that respect ; 
the press teems with books and articles, advocating 
conduct of t^is or that description, setting forth its 
advantages, describing its peculiarities, and instructing 
the reader how it is to be followed ; but of conduct as 
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viU CONDUCT 

a whole ; of what it is ; of its nature ; its varieties 
and kinds ; of their relations to each other ; of its 
yftf[arieB and disorders ; no book treats : no stady 
exists. 

Id the execution of conduct as a whole, as in that 
of its several departments, mankind has contrived to 
get along very well without that systematic study of 
it, that we term the science of the subject. No 
doubt, they can reason very well without studying 
books on logic ; they can bake and brew, weave and 
tan, make chairs and tables, plough, sow, and reap ; 
all without studying these subjects in books ; but no 
one doubts that the reasoning faculty is sharpened 
by the study of logic ; or that brewers and bakers, 
weavers and tanners, carpenters and joiners, fermers 
and stock-raisers, are better equipped for their several 
avocations by studying them systematically in books ; 
and to say the least, no one who is engaged in execut- 
ing conduct, that is to say, no living human being, 
is likely to pursue his conduct less capably from 
having studied it systematically. 

Apart from the general advantage to every one 
who has to engage in conduct of any kind, of having 
a systematic knowledge of that mode of conduct; 
and therefore to every one of having a systematic 
knowledge of conduct as a whole ; there are certain 
special advantages to be derived from a study of 
Praxiology, if I may so term it. 

In some departments of knowledge and practice, the 
study of conduct as a whole is of prime importance. It 
is especially important in Education and in Psychiatry. 
If education is, as I think it is now acknowledged to 
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be, the equipment of the yonng human being for the 
arduOQS Btraggte in fuid for life, it is surely desirable 
that the educator should be assisted by a systematic 
knowledge of the primaiy and secondary aims of life ; 
of theii relative importance ; of their meanings ; of 
their relations to each other; of the different ways 
in which they may be sought ; as well as of the by- 
paths and cross-roads into which the pursuit may be 
erroneously directed. It is, however, in the study and 
treatment of Insanity, that a systematic knowledge 
of condnct at la^e is most necessary ; for insanity 
is in the main, disorder of conduct; and for disorder 
to be estimated, order mast first be known. The 
first task of the physician, who desires to treat dis- 
orders of bodily fiuictioti, is to leam what these 
functions are, uid how they are performed in health. 
A repairer of steam-engines or motor-cars who had 
made no syst^natic study of the way in which they 
work when in order, would scarcely be considered fully 
equipped for his task. Yet the psychiatric physician, 
whose function it is to treat disorders of conduct, not 
only makes no systematic study of conduct, bat 
denies that such a study is desirable, even if he admits 
that such a study is possible. 

^e difficulty is, of course, that the study of con- 
duct never has been systematised. There is no science 
of human condnct ; and the question at once arises, 
is it possible to create such a science? Is not con- 
duct altogether too variable, too erratic, too much 
the creature of choice, and caprice, and chance, and 
circomstance, ever to be susceptible of reduction 
to system, and to be treated scientifically? This 

b 
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depends much on what we mean by Science; and 
few words have been more abuaed, or used in more 
senses, or with more ambiguity, than ' Science ' and 
'Scientific.' 

By the science of a subject, is often meant a 
knowledge of the laws of that subject; and if the 
subject has no laws, then of it there can be no 
science, in this s^ise. No doubt, one of the aims 
of investigation is to discover those uniformities 
that we call natural laws; but science, though it 
depends on investigation, is not the same as inves- 
tigation. Again, scientific often means accurate ; 
and scientific knowledge is opposed to inaccurate 
knowledge. No doubt, another aim of investigation 
is to iaciease the accuracy of knowledge ; but know- 
ledge may be scientific and yet be inaccurate. The 
progress of science carries with it increase in the 
accuracy of knowledge; and increase of accuracy 
implies some inaccuracy to begin with. Science is 
none the less science, though It is lacking in perfect 
accuracy. In my view, science is oi^anised know- 
ledge; it is systematised knowledge; and it is as 
easy to organise and systematise the knowledge of 
human conduct, as of anyt^ng else. The advantage 
of the systematisation of knowledge is that it enables 
uB to see exactly in what respects our knowledge is 
deficient, as well as to estimate the bearing of one 
item of knowledge upon another. Unorganised 
knowledge may be compared to a heap of chessmen 
piled on a table. From inspection of such a heap, 
it would be impossible to teU whether it contfuned 
a complete set, an imperfect set, or a mixture of 
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parts of two or more sets. But if the chessmen are 
systematically arranged in their places on the board, 
we can see at a gkmce, not only whether they are all 
there, but if not, precisely what piece is missing ; 
whether any are redondant, and if so, what are the 
redundant pieces ; whether all belong to one set, and 
if not, what pieces are intruders. Similarly with the 
systematic arrangement of knowledge, which consti- 
tutes science. The systematic arrangement enables 
us to see at a glance whether, and in what respects, 
our knowledge is defectiTe ; whether we have con&sed 
the knowledge of one thing with the knowledge of 
another ; and what the relations and bearings are, 
of one part of our knowledge with another. 

Science, then, is knowledge that is organised or 
systematised ; and this book is an attempt to organise 
and systematise our knowledge of human conduct. 
Until conduct has been investigated on a systematic 
plan, it is premature to declare that it is not subject 
to law ; for only by systematic investigation are laws 
discovered. In one department of conduct, systematic 
investigation has been pursued &r generations; and 
though there is mxich controversy as to what the laws 
are, no political economist has any doubt, that in the 
production and distribution of wealth, the conduct of 
mankind does conform to certain natural laws. I do 
not pretend to investigate conduct in general with 
anything approaching the thoroughness with which 
the production and distribution of wealth has been 
eiamined. In the establishment of every science, 
two stages are recognisable. The first stage is to 
collect facts, to classify and arrange them ; the second 
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is to discover the laws in .accordance with which the 
facts occur. It is the first, or natural history stage, 
that is here attempted with respect to homan con- 
dnct ; and it seems to me no more difficult to stady 
conduct systematically, and so to reach that organised 
knowledge that we call Science, than to study any 
other sabject in the same way. According as the 
system is good or bad, well or ill adapted to its 
purpose, the result will be better or worse; it will 
be rudimentary science or developed science; but 
as long as some system is employed in the investi- 
gation, the knowledge will be organised into ecieoce 
of some kind. 

The principle on which the investigation of human 
conduct is here made, is the biolt^cal principle. I 
have estimated the various modes and phases of 
human activity, in the light of their value in secur- 
ing the survival of man in the struggle for existence. 
As judged by this principle, every mode of conduct 
has its value, positive or negative ; and most modes 
of conduct are positively beneficial at some times, in 
some circumstances, in some degree; and in some 
respects ; while they are at other times, in other cir- 
cumstances, in other degrees, or in other respects, 
injnrions. It will come as a surprise, I dare say, 
to many, that such modes of conduct as the creation 
of beautiful things for the sake of their beauty, or 
the observances of religious ceremonial, have a bio- 
logical value, and tend to enhance, or to injure, the 
chances and prospects of survival in the stm^le for 
life ; and it may seem, I fear, to votaries of art or of 
rdigion, t^at such a mode of regarding these phases 
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of conduct IB deto^toTj to them, and diareapectfdL 
No diBrespect is intendect, however; nor do I think 
that any derogation &om the high rank and poeition 
that Bach modes of condact take among human 
activities, need result from the examination of them 
on biological grounds, and the appraisement of their 
biological value. Viewiog them, and all other modes 
of conduct, in the drj light of science, it would be 
irrelevant and impertinent either to praise or blame ; 
either to attack or defend My aim is merely to 
describe and explain ; and if my descriptions are 
accurate, and my explanations satisfy the minds of 
my readers, I have accomplished my taak. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CoNDncT is Action in pniauit of Enda, and ia com- 
posed of Acts undertaken to attain Enda To study 
conduct systematicallj, therefore, it is neceasaiT' to 
discover the nature of action ; the different kinds of 
action of which man is capable; the ends that he 
seeks to compass ; the relative importance of these 
enda; the harmony or conflict among them; their 
subordination and auperordination to one another; 
the biological reasons on which they are based ; and 
any other information we can obtain concerning 
them. For the present purpose, we need to discover, 
also, the disorders to which conduct is liable. 

Action must first be distinguifihed from movement, 
with which it is sometimes confounded. A bodily 
movement need not be an act ; and an act need not 
be a movement. The movements of epilepsy, of 
chorea, of paralysis agitans, and other nervous 
maladies, are not acts ; and if we ask why they are 
not acts, the answer that would most frequently be 
given would be that they are not voluntary — that 
they are not initiated or directed by the WilL In 
treating of Conduct, however, it is desirable to 
diminate, as far as possible, reference to ment&l ■■ 
states and proceases. We ahall find hereafter that it 
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is not always possible to eliminate such reference 
completely, but at least it should be minimised. 
Already there is great confusion between the two 
sciences of Psychology and Ftaxiology, and it is 
most desirable to keep them distinct Moreover, 
there are acts, as we shall presently find, with which 
the "WOl is not concerned, and tiierefore the inter- 

, vention of volition affords no distinction between 
Action and Movement. The true distinction is that 

' action is always puroosive : mere movement ia not. 
An act always serves an end : a movement need 
serve no end. The movements of the nervous 
maladies, already instanced, are mere movements, 
for they are not purposive. They serve no purpose, 
and contribute to no end. May we then say that 
action is purposive movement? By no means, for 
there are many acts that are not movements. There 
are many acts that are, on the contrary, aneets of 
movement, many that consist in suppression of 
movement 

Every arrest of movement is not an act, or the 
termination of a faU would be an act ; nevertheless, 
there are arrests and suspensions of movement that 
are as plainly and tmly acts as the most elaborate 
movements of handcraft. If, in crossing a steeet, I 
stop to let a cab go by, my arrest of movement is as 
purposive, as is my resumption of movement when 
the cab is passed. When counsel declines to cross- 
examine a witness, his abstention is as much an act, 
and may have as much bearing on the verdict, as if 
he had badgered the witness for an hour. 'Not to 
decide is to decide ' says the old saw ; and not to 
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move is, in many cases, to act If the police tell me 
to move on, and I stop still, I am charged with doing 
an illegal act : I am not charged with negligence, 
and so to chaise me would be wrong, both in law 
and in Praziologj. If I see a man drowning, whom 
I conld save by stretching out my hand, and I 
purposely refrain from doing so, I am as guilty of his 
death as if I held his head under water. To stare a 
prason out of countenance is an act ; to stand still is 
as much an act as to walk ; to leave off doing a thing, 
or to refrain from doing it, is as much an act as to 
do it. What imparts to these suppressions and 
arrests of movement the quality of action, is theii 
pnrpoeiTe character. They are not, indeed, move- 
ments, but they are things done, and done with a 
purpose; and it is the purpose that constitutes 
action. An Act, then, is movement, or arrest or 
suppression of movement, done with a purpose. 

By an End is meant a purpose. The End is the 
purpose served by the Act. Whethec it is the end, 
in the sense of being the ultimate goal of the opera- 
tion, or whether it is a proximate aim, whose achieve- 
ment is sought, not for itself, but as a means to some 
fiirther end, does not alter its character as an end 
for the purpose of the argument. I reach for my 
hat for the purpose of putting it on, and this is the 
proximate aim or end of the act. This end is not 
the ultimate goal of the act, for the putting on of 
my hat is but a step to going out ; and this, again, 
is a means of getting to the station ; the end of 
which is to take the train. The taking of the train 
is itself but a means to a fdrUier series of ends, — of 
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getting to town, seeing my Bolicitor, executing a deed, 
securing property, benefiting my family, and so 
forth, and so on. Each of these is an end, but a 
proximate or intermediary end. Certain nhimate 
ends there are, as we shall find, in one or other of 
which all such trains or series of purposes terminate ; 
but for the present argument, an end is the purpose 
for which any act is undertaken. 

The study of Conduct resolves itself into the study 
of Action and the study of Ends, or Purposes, and 
these two branches of the subject demand separate 
and detailed consideration. 

The modes of action of which mankind is capable 
are various ; or, to put it otherwise, action presents 
to our observation various qualities or characters, 
any one of which may occupy our exclusive attention. 
Each of these qualities varies from maximum to zero, 
and then continues to vary, on the minus side, (rom 
zero to maximum. Although each mode of action 
most be examined separately, it must be clearly 
understood that this separateness is the separation of 
analysis, and that any concrete act may display many 
or all modes of action in conjunction. The following 
Chapters of the first Book contain, therefore, an 
examination, not of acts, but of modes of action. 

Thus regarded. Action varies according as it is 

1. Spontaneous or Elicited. 

2. Abundant or Scanty. 

3. Instinctive or Keasoned. 

4. Self-indulgent or Self-reatrained. 

5. Impulsive or Deliberate. 
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6. Voluntary or Involuntary. 

7. Novel, Habitual,^r Automatic. 

8. Original or Imitative. 

9. Crude or Elaborate. 

10. Work or Play. 

11. Skilfol or UnsIdlfuL 

For the sake of clearness and emphaaia, I repeat 
that a single concrete act may exhibit a quality from 
every one of these contrasted couples. It may be 
spontaneous, abundant, reasoned, self-indulgent, 
deliberate, voluntary, novel, original, elaborate, play, 
and skilful All these modes of action are foniid, by 
analysis, to reside in acta 

To the study of Action the first Book is devoted. 
The second Book considers the Ends that Conduct 
strives to attain, and the means by which these ends 
are compassed. 
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CHAPTER I 

L ACTION AS SPONTANEOUS OR ELICITED 

If we watch some very simple organLsm, such as an 
amceba, which is a single cell, we see that, while its 
dicninatances remain imchanged, the amceba exhibits 
moTemrait, which is to be regarded as amoebic 
conduct. It throsts out a process here; it retracts 
anoth» there ; it becomes contracted in this place ; 
it bulges in that; it forms vacuoles within its 
substance ; it changes its shape. These, the simplest 
manifestations of mdimentary conduct, in the 
simplest organisms, occur spontaneously. They are 
not responses to stimulns from without. The 
medium in which the animal is contained is motion- 
less ; and, during the time of the movements, under- 
goes no such local alterations of quaUty as are 
sufficient to accoant for the large and conspicuous 
movements of the amoeba. Whatever changes of 
shape, whatever locomotion, whatever motion, take 
place in the amceba, are spontaneous. They arise, 
not in obedience to any stimulus applied ii-om with- 
out, but out of the inherent activity of t^e amoeba 
itself They are expenditures out of the store of 
motion that is accumulated within its sabstance — of 
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motion that changes horn a molecular motioD, which 
we cannot peiceive, to a molar motion that is per- 
ceptible to onr senBes. 

The aimless jerkings and sprawlings and cryings 
of the new-bom infant, are due, or need be due, to 
no initation or stimnlus firom withoat, but to libera- 
tion of pent-up motion &om within. That stimulus 
is not needed to provoke movement, is shown by the 
fact, known to every mother, that movement is 
antenatal Such movements fall short of acts, it 
is true. They can scarcely be called purposive ; and 
yet, in a sense, they are purposive. They serve the 
purpose of getting rid of some of the stored motion 
which is accumulated in exceaa In the more de- 
veloped and adult human being, the opening of the 
eyes on spontaneous waking in the morning, the 
throwing off the clothes and getting out of bed, are 
due to no stimulus firom without, but to the liberation 
of motion from within. To the vigorous body comes 
a time when retention of stillness becomes irksome — 
becomes impracticable. The writer, after several 
hours at his desk, the traveller, after several hours 
in the train, must rise and stretch his limbs ; must 
get out and pace the platform ; not because he is 
incited or attracted to do so by any external allure- 
ment ; not because he is compelled by any external 
disturbance; but because motion has accumulated 
within him to a point of tension that overcomes the 
resistance opposed to it. When a man starts off for 
his game of golf, or lus cricket, or his tennis, he does 
so, not — certainly not solely — because he is solicited 
by his fellow'player to do so, but because he feels the 
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necessity of expending some of the store of motion 
within him, whose accamulation is become irksome. 
If he did not go to golf, or tennis, or cricket, he 
would do something else. He would walk, or ride, 
01 TOW, or swim. Some exertion he most take, to 
get rid of his contained motion. No &esh man in 
the vigour of health can content himself with doing 
nothing. If he have nothing to do, he mast make 
something to do ; for motion must be expended 
somehow. If there were no such store of motion, 
there wonld be no conduct, — no action. Man wonld 
not act, because he could not move. Thus it is true, 
at the top as well as at the bottom of the scale, in 
man as well as in the amceba, that the primary 
initiation of conduct, and the possibility of conduct, 
is the accumulation within the organism, of a store 
of motion that imperatively demands expenditure. 

On the other hand, much conduct is initiated by 
stimulus from without. The amoeba thrusts out a 
process at random, impelled to do so by the inherent 
motion of its own cell-body, even when no change 
in its surroundings elicits this protrusion ; but the 
presence in the medium of a small organic particle, 
fit to serve as food for the (unceba, may incite the 
protrusion of a process in the direction of the particle, 
and the absorption of the particle into the substance 
of the process. The new-bom child will cry when 
it is replete with motion, without the stimulus of 
any irritant ; but it wilt cry when not replete with 
motion, if a pin is acratohing it. The writor who 
has been for hours at his desk, will at length stretoh 
and yawn in very weariness, that is, to expend 
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motion that has been long accumulating ; but if he 
hears a crash in the next room, he will get np before 
he has reached the stretching and yawning stage, 
and go to see what has happened. The man who has 
had his game of golf or tennis in the morning, and 
so expended the motion that demanded expenditure, 
may be induced, by the persuasion of his Mend, to 
play again in the afternoon, even though no inward 
craving prompts him to exert himself 

Two partial, and, as I think, erroneous, views of 
action are in vogue. There is a school which traces 
all conduct back to a root in reflex action, and teaches 
that conduct of the most elaborate kind is but highly 
developed reflex action : with thia doctrine I -pro- 
foundly disagree. Action, in my opinion, ha^^two 
roots, of which reflex action is but one, anduie less 
important The mainspring of conduct Is not reflex 
action, but spontaneous action, — that expenditure of 
stored motion that is not elicited by the application 
of stimulus, but is the inevitable result of accumula- 
tion to a point of tension that breaks down resistance. 
If electric tension accumulates on the prime conductor 
of a statical machine, we can at any moment elicit a 
spark by approaching a conductor to it ; but if we do 
not approach a conductor, the tension will accumulate 
tUl it reaches a degree that overcomes the resistance 
of the air, and issues in a spark. If the tension of 
steam continually accnmulates in a boiler, we can at 
any time obtain a jet by turning on a valve ; but if we 
neglect to do so, the tension will at length find relief 
by raising the safety valve, or bursting the boiler. 
Continually accumulating motion must find an exit ; 
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and in the nervoaa system, motion continually ac<i 
cnmolates ; so that, sooner or later, action becomes , 
IneTitable, whether stimulus is applied or no. Later \ 
on, we shall find a large department of conduct, 
known as Becreative, that owes its origin ,to the 
necessity of expending accumolated motion, and 
cannot be accounted for by the stimulus of 
circumstance. 

The other view of action ascribes its origin to 
volition ; and finds, in the will of the actor, a 
complete explanation of conduct. From this view also 
I dissent In the first place, as we shall find in a 
subsequent section, theie is a considerable class of 
acts that are involuntary, and in which wiU has no 
share or concern ; in the second, it is oat of place in 
a study of conduct, which we must strive to keep as 
£ree as possible from psychological implications, to 
explain the origin of conduct in psychological terms. 
Our aim is to find explanations that are not psycho- 
bgical but biological, and in this connexion an ex- 
planation in psychological terms is irrelevant. 

From the biological point of view, conduct is the 
product of two factors — the internal fector and the 
external factor — and this double origin will present 
itself i^ain and again doling our survey. We act ; 
and as all acts are movements, or arrests or sup- 
pressions of movement, in order to act we must be 
able to move; that is, that we should have at 
command a store of motion susceptible of expoiditnre. 
And we act, not in sacuo, but in a world of circum- 
stance ; and, in order that wcr may so act, it is 
necessary to take account of circamstance,— it is 
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necessary that we should respond to the impress 
of circumstance. Without a store of motion, there 
could be no movement, and therefore no action, and 
no conduct, since conduct is action : without response 
to the impress of circumstance, there coald be no 
adaptation of action to circumstance, and therefore 
no conduct, since conduct is the pursuit of ends bj 
modifying circumstances. All action is due to t^e 
co-operation of these two factors, and is controUed, 
guided, varied, and determined, by the combination 
of the internal factor with the external factor. 

The initiation of action may be due to the 
internal factor, to the external factor, or to a 
combination of the two; and the continuance or 
cessation of action is similarly determined. We may 
go on walking as long as it is pleasurable to do so, 
and cease when we are tired ; or we may go on until 
we find ourselves in a cul-de-sac, or fall into a pit, 
and can go no farther ; or we may go on until we 
arrive at our destination, and so are arrested by a 
combination of the internal with the external factor. 
When a bird starts singing, the initiation of the 
action is due to the internal factor; when it flies 
from the sound of a gun, the initiation of the action 
is due to the external factor ; when it looks for food, 
the action Is initiated by a combination of both 
factors. It may leave off singing because it is tired ; 
or because it is frightened away ; or because it sees 
a desirable worm within easy distance. 

Not only niay the initiation, continuance, and 
cessation of action be determined by either the in- 
ternal or the external factor, or by a combination 
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oi the two, bat iAit direction also, that action takes, 
may be detetmined in either of these ways ; and this 
leads ns to the cardinal distinction between Instinctive 
and Reasoned action ; but before considering this 
distinction, acconnt must be taken of quantity of 
aetion. 

II. ACTION AS ABUNDANT OR BOANTT 

According to the amount of motion that his 
nervous system contains in store, the action of a 
person will be abundant, vigorous, and long-snstained, 
or it will be scanty, languid, and brie£ Few 
differences, in the mode of action of different men, 
are more important than this, or have more effect 
on bis success in attaining his ends. Abnoet all 
the men who have left their mark upon the world, 
and have attained great results in any department 
of life, have been copiously endowed with the power 
of maintaining vigorous action, for many hours a 
day, over long periods. In a few conspicuous cases 
— in such cases as those of Charles Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer — the power of long sustained 
exertion has been impaired by ill-health ; but the 
defect, in the numb» of hours of daily labour, has 
been compensated by the regularity with which tiie 
daily task has been dona Though work could be 
done for but a few hours every day, those hours were 
never omitted ; and the work was of a character that 
every hour devoted to it contributed to the same 
end. In a fisw cases — ^in such a case as the poet 
Gray — a man has made his mark upon the world, 
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and stamped his remembiaDce on the minds of men, 
in spite of indolence and languor, bj the exquisite 
skill with which he has wrought a single piece of 
work. But such cases are rare. Other things 
being equal, he vLU be most saccessfol who is 
capable of the most sustained and vigorous action ; 
and these qualities of action depend on the amount 
of motion that he has at lus disposal to expend, 
and that his nervous system, therefore, can contain 
in store. 

In respect to vigour of action, men differ in the 
same manner as carnivorous animals, as a whole, 
differ &om those that are herbivoroos. The former 
are capable of tremendous efforts, that are spasmodic 
and short-lived, breaking the continuity of long 
periods of repose ; the latter are capable of uniform 
and long-continued exertion of less intensity ; and so 
it IB with men. Some, we find, interrupt a life that 
is on the whole lethargic, by bursts of strenuous but 
short-lived energy; others plod with steady determina- 
tion. Mankind are apt to view the latter with the 
greatest approval, and to look somewhat askance 
upon the former ; and no doubt, for the majority of 
men, and in the greater number of occupations, the 
latter mode of action is the most effectual ; but the 
world would be poorer without its Edward IV. 's, its 
Chathams, and its Massenas. 

6reat deficiency in- intelligence, that is in 
elaborateness, skUl, and originality in conduct, is ■ 
often, though not always, accompanied by deficiency 
in vigour and sustention of action. Most idiots and 
imbeciles are lethargic, and wanting in quantity as 
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well as in quality of action ; but the association is 
not iDvariable, and dull men may be very industrious. 
It is a foible of some brilliant men that high ability 
may stand instead of steady industty, bat the 
assumption is not t^ often jostified. 
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CHAPTER II 

ni. ACTION AS INSTINCTIVE OR REASONED 

Tee most importaDt distmetioD between modes of 
action, and that on which several others hang, is the 
distinction between Instinctive action and Reasoned 
action. For this reason, and because it is not 
generally nnderatood, and, even among those who 
have examined it criticallj, there is no consensus upon 
it, it is advisable to consider it with some care. 

Reason was considered by the ancients the 
distinctive possession of man, and (dl animals below 
the status of mankind were denied the possession 
of any share whatever of reason. The division, by 
Porphyry, of the gemis animal, was into rationale 
and irrationah, the former including man alone, 
and the latter comprehending all the rest of the 
animal kingdom. An echo of this ancient dictum 
resounds, from time to time, in the columns of the 
^}ectaior, in which instances of reasoned acts, done 
by cats and dogs, are given, and are adduced as 
evidence that here and there, in isolated instances, 
some of the lower animals have evinced a modicum 
of reason ; but the thesis that will presently be main- 
tained here, t^t every animal, in every one of its 
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acts, exercises leason to Bome extent, is one that 
would startle even the zoophiliBts of the Spectator ; 
and to their antagonists would partake of the nature 
of blasphemy. The curious thing about the discussion 
as to whether animals can reason, hj which is usually 
meant whether or no a single animal here and there, 
of the higher grades, has attained the ability of im- 
porting a modicum of reason into his usually instinc- 
tive action, proceeded for generations without any 
attempt to define what was meant by instinctive 
action, or by reasoned action, or what is the difference 
between the two. Lately, an important symposium 
of opinion on the subject has been published, but as 
it would be too long to reproduce here, and as my 
own view does not agree with that of any of the 
contributors to this symposium, I propose to state 
my own view without reference to those of my 
predecessors. 

That pigs do not fly, is a truth with which we are 
familiar from onr earHest years ; and equally true is 
it that chickens do not swim, nor ducklings scratch ; 
that men walk on two legs, and horses on four. In 

- other words, the way in which the inherent motion 
of the organism is expended, is determined largely by 
external conformation. But it depends not only on 

• external conformation. It depends also on internal 
organisation. If ducklings do not scratch the ground 
as chickens do, it is not only because their feet are not 
adapted to scratching, but also, and mainly, because 
they are wanting in the nervous organisation that 
actuates the movement of scratching. If men walk 
upright upon two legs, while horses walk prone on 
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four, it is not only because the whole external organ- 
isation of men and horses is adapted to their several 
modes of progression, but also because men possess 
the nervous arrangements necessary for preserving 
the balance in the upright position, and moving the 
legs and body harmoniously together for that end; 
while horses possess different nervous airangements, 
for moving the four limbs in alternation. 

What is true of the differences in conduct between 
one species of animal and another, is true also of the 
differences between one individual and another. If 
one man expends his accumulated motion in laborions 
bodily exercise, while another expends his in internal 
rearrangement, by working out some abstrase mathe- 
matical or chemical problem, it is because the nervous 
organisation of the one is adapted to expend motion 
in the one direction, and that of the other is adapted 
to expend it in the other. All that we speak of as 
' tastes,' ' capabUities,' and so forth, are embodied in 
the structural organisation of the nervous system ; 
and, according to these differences of nervous organi- 
sation, different modes of conduct will be mani&eted. 

Nevertheless, in this matter also, circumstances 
play their part The external factor as wdl as the 
internal factor is potent. A man would rather play 
cricket than golf ; for the one he has a natural bent and 
aptitude, the other he cares little about, and plays 
much less skilfdlly ; but it requires the common 
consent of twenty-two people to play cricket, and 
just now that consent is not to be had ; and he can 
play golf by himself; so, rather than sit idle at home, 
he goes off to play golf In such a case, the external 
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factor detenmnes the direction in which motion is 
expended — the character of the action. No man cant 
become an accomplished musician who has not a 
natural bent and aptitude for music, — a capacity of 
feeling certain emotions, and giving expression to 
them by musical sounds — and in so far, the action of 
musical performance is determined by the internal 
&ctor. But however highly developed his aptitude 
for music may be, the musician cannot play 
withont his instrument ; and in so far the action is 
determined by the external factor. However highly 
a man may be endowed with natural dexterity, and 
the capability of nice manipulation, he cannot 
do accurate work without suitable tools. Whatever 
his skill in the breaking of unmanageable horses, he 
cannot exercise it in a land in which no horses are. 
However great an orator he may be, he can neither 
convince nor persuade those who do not understand 
the language he speaks. In every case, the external* 
&ctor, as well as the internal, helps to determine 
the nature and character of the action. 

So &r, while we have found that conduct is « 
determined by the combination of the internal factor 
and the external factor — by natural aptitude working 
in circumstances, — we have not reached the problem 
of the difference between instinctive conduct and 
reasoned conduct. It was necessary, however, to 
insist on t^e combination of tbeee factors before the 
problem could be investigated. 

The web-spinning of the spider, the nest-building 
of birds, and the comb-building of the bee, are usually 
eonsidered among the most perfect types and 
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examples of inBtinct. It is worth while to examine 
them, to seek the quality that Ib peculiar, and 
characteristic of instinctive action ; and I think it will 
be found in their fixed and invariable chuncter. 

The web constructed hj every individual of a 
species of geometrical spider, agrees very closely, in 
its main features, with the web of every other 
individual of that species. Each web consists of a 
few main supports, attached at their extremities to 
surrounding objects, and enclosing a polygonal area ; 
of spokes radiating at equal angles from the centre 
of this area, and attached at their peripheral 
extremities to its sides ; and of two sets of spirals 
attached to the spokes, an inner set, fine and closely 
approximated; and an outer set, thicker and in a 
wider spiral. The striking feature of the web is its 
geometrical character. The spokes are set at equal 
angles ; the spirals are set at equal intervals. In the 
features enumerated, the webs of all such spiders are 
alike. They do not vary. We can predict, before 
the spider has spun an inch of line, that its web will, 
when finished, have these characters. As far as t^ese 
characters are concerned, the web is completely 
determinate in structure. Its construction is deter- 
mined, as far as these features are concerned, by the 
organisation of the spider; and the animal cannot 
construct a web of any other pattern. Such action 
is called instinctive. We give the name instinctive 
to action which is determinate; which is executed 
uniformly by every individual of the species ; which 
is predictable. Instinctive action, therefore, is that 
which is determined entirely by the internal factor. 
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— ^l^ the organisation of the animal, — not oolj as to 
its initiation, progress, and conclusion, bnt also as to 
its direction or character. 

Another mode of action that is, by nniversal 
consent, regarded as a charactistic example of in- 
stinctiTe action, is* the comb-boilding of the Uve-bee.- 
The comb ia built of hexagonal cells, with parallel 
sides, and with pjramidal bases composed of three 
rhombic plates. The cells are i^ of the same dimoi- 
edoDS ; the walls of the same thickness ; the sheets of 
comb are flat, and hang vertically from the roof of 
the hive. Every cell in the comb is a perfect 
geometrical figure, and every cell is similar to every 
other cell, not only in that comb, but in the other 
combs in the hive ; and not only in the other combs 
in that hive, but in every comb in every hive of the 
same species of bee. The cells ate made uniformly 
by every individual of the species ; their shape, and 
size, and material, and dU^Kwition, are all deter- 
minate. They are predictable. They are due to a 
certain mode of action on the part of the bee, that 
is predetermined by the organisation of the bee. The • 
nervo-mnscnlar apparatus of the bee is so constructed, 
and BO conditioned, that, when it is actuated, or set 
in operation, it turns out work of this nature, and 
this pattern, with mechanical regularity ; and this 
is the character of instinctive action. 

A third mode of action that is typically instinctive 
in character, is the nest-building of birds. Every bird ' 
of the same species builds its nest in a position, of a 
form and mode of constntction, of s size, and of 
materials, similar to the nest of every other individual 
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of the same apeciee. The rook always bailda, at the 
top of a tall tree, a loosely constructed neat of lire 
twiga The tailor-bird always bnilds in the hollow 
made of leaves that it has sewn together. The 
kingfisher and the sand-martin always build in holes 
excavated in the ground. The wood-pigeon never 
builds on a cliff, nor the rock-pigeon in a tree. The 
magpie and the long-tailed tit build domed nests 
opening at the side ; 'the tern axA the ostrich scoop 

« holes in the ground. Each bird, in nidification, 
follows a course of conduct that is fixed, invariable, 
detominate, predictable ; the same for every in- 
dividuid of the species. Like the spider in spinning 
its web, and the bee In building its comb, the bird 
does not need to learn from experience how the 

V instinctive act is to be done. It is done by the 
operation of internal mechanism, which, when put 
in operation, can act in only one way; and the 
product of the mechanism is as determinate as the 
product of an automatic lathe, or a loom. It is this 
fixed, invariable, unmodifiable character, that is the 
mark and the differentia of instinctive action. 

But, although the webs of, all spiders belonging to 
the same species are precisely alike in all their main 
features, save only in size, yet there are, in every web, 
features which are peculiar to it alone — features in 
which the web of every individual spider differs from 
the web of every other ; and in which even the second 
and third webs, made by the same spider, differ fr;om 
the first, and frum each other ; features which are 
unpredictable, and are determined, not by the 
internal organisation of the spider, working in a 
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piedetemuDed manner, bat hy tbe external circnm- 
stances, to which the action of the spider is adapted. 
The objects, to which the main supports of the web 
are attached, differ in every case. Their distance 
apart is never the same. Their nomber varies 
widely. In consequence of these differences, the size 
and shape of the polygonal area that bounds the web, 
are never alike in any two webs — not even in two 
succGflaive webs built by the same spider in the same 
place. The constraction of the web up to this stage, 
and in these respects, is adapted to the iadividual 
circumstances of the place, and the occasion, in 
which it is made; and the adaptation is often 
iagenioos. The thickneas of the main supports of 
the web is made proportional to their length. Their 
anchorage to the fixed point to which they are 
attached, may be single or multiple. When the wind is 
so high as to endanger the structure, a spider has been 
known to hang a pebble to the lower edge of its web, 
to afford a yielding support and tightener. Again, 
the operation by which the spirals are afiSxed to the 
spokes is fixed and invariable, and never undergoes 
alteration; but the operation by which the main> 
supports of the web are attached, is subject to much 
variation. The spider may float the web in the 
air, and allow the wind to carry it across the inter- 
vening space ; or she may run round with it, giving out 
thread as she goes, from one point of support to the 
other ; or she may drop from one point of snpport, 
and, suspended at the end of a thread, allow herself 
to be swung by the wind, until she reaches t^e other 
point of support. The method she adopts is 
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determined by the circumBtancee in which she is. In 
Btill air she does not depend on the wind to carry 
her. The precise position of the web, the number of 
the prime supporte, the precise shape of the poly- 
gonal area that they include, the objecta to which 
they shall be attached, the mode of reaching these 
objects, the method of anchoring the supports thereto, 
all these are 'Variable. They are not the same for 
any two webs. They are specially adapted to the 
specific circumstances in which the web is built. 
They are determined by the choice of the spider on 
the particular occasion : and choice is the distinguish- 
ing mark of reason. In these respects, therefore, the 
action of the spider, in spinning its web, is not 
instinctive. It has none of the marks of instinct. 
' It is reasoned. Thus we find that, if instinctive 
action is that which is invariable, determinate, pre* 
dictable, unmodified by external circumstances, the 
same in every individual of the species, the product of 
rigid organisation acting under fixed conditions ; and if 
reasoned action is variable, indeterminate, unpredict- 
able, the product of choice in adaptation to circum- 
stances ; then, into an act so thoroughly and typically 
instinctive as the web-spinning of the spider, an 
element of reason enters. Part of this instinctive act 
is reasoned. 

Although the structure of the comb of the hive- 
bee is determinate in the respects enumerated, yet it 
ia not completely determinate. In some respects it is 
variable, and is modified in adaptation to ciicum- 
stancea Sometimes, to fill up a comer, or to avoid 
a projection, the sheet of comb is not flat, but is 
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cnrved ; and in that case, the cells are not parallel- 
sided, but frustrnms of pyramids, those on the convex 
edde having mouths larger than their bases, and 
those on the concave side having bases laiger than 
their months. When a comb is in danger of drawing 
away &om its supports, or if it has actually &llen, 
buttresses are built to sustain it, and in these 
buttresses, the shape of the cells, 4|rhile generally 
conforming with the shape of the type, is yet 
modified, and subordinated to the object to be 
served. The cells of drone-comb are larger than the 
cells of ordinary comb, and where the two adjoia, 
the intermediate cells are modified in shape to suit 
the circumstance. A bee will sometimes pall down 
and rebuild a piece of work, it may be more than 
onee, natil the work is to her satisfaction ; and one 
bee will poll down the work of others, and reconstruct 
it in better form. In all these cases, the instinctive- 
action is modified to suit the exigencies of particular 
circumstances; and such modification is guided by 
choice of one out of several alternatives ; is 
determined, not by the unalterable action of the 
internal factor, but by the requirements of the 
external factor ; and is therefore not instinctive, but 
reasoned. 

It is the same, rmUatis mutandis, with the nest- 
building of birds. The rook always builds, of Uve 
twigs, a loosely constructed nest at the top of a tall 
tree. In these respects its action is fixed, deter-- 
mined, predictable, unmodifiable, instinctive. But 
which particular tree, and which branch of the taree, 
shall bear the nest, — these are not predetermined. 
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These are not the same for every individual of the 
species. There is an internal compulsion in the rook 
to build a nest, and to build it of live twigs, at the 
top of a tall tree ; but there is no internal compnlsion 
in the rook to aelect one tree rather than another, or 
one branch rather than another. Were it so, the result 
would be disastrous. If every rook bnilt on the same 
branch of the same tree, the branch and the tree 
would be broken down. Nor is there any internal 

' compulsion in the took, to select one twig rather than 
another for his purpose. He settles on any tree that 
has a likely branch, and proceeds to twist it off; and 
in all the details of nidification — in placing the sticks, 
and interlacing them with one another — he is guided 
by what has been already done, and by the particular 
direction and confonuation of the branch which is 
his foundation. In these matters his action is 

' modifiable. It is subject to variation, to choice, to 
alteration in adaptation to external conditions. Here 
it is the extranal factor that determines the mode 
and direction of his action. 

It is the same with other birds. While some 
make their nests, like rooks, on tall trees, other species 
have other instincts. All the individuals of one 
species make their nests in dense parts of thick bushes ; 
all those of another in holes in the ground ; all those 
of another on inaccessible clifis ; and so on. But 
as to the particular bush, and the particular part of 
the bush ; as to the particular cliff, and the particular 
part of the cliff, in which the nest shall be made, 
these are not predetermined. One bush is more 
suitable from its greater density ; another has a 
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branch more suitably shaped ; which of the two shall 
be the locality of the nest, is a matter for the 
decision and deliberate choice of the nesting bird. It 
is not predetermined. It is uncertain. It Tarie& 
It is a matter of choice. So in the matter of 
materials. The rook builds its neat of Uve twigs, the 
tbrnsh of fibrous roots and stems, the chaffinch of 
moss and lichen ; bat what particular twig, or fibre, 
or bit of moss, shall be used, is not predetermined. 
It is a matter of selection—of choice, — and choice is \ 
reason. Some trees, limes for instance, are preferred 
by the rook, but he is not restricted to limes ; nor, 
where there are several limes, is he restricted to 
any one ; and the choice of suitable twigs on any one 
tree is almost limitless. Yet on each visit he chooses 
one. He does not always choose the same. He does 
not necessarily take the nearest, or the easiest to 
break. His action varies according to circamstancea 
It is determined by external conditions. That is to * 
say, while the act of nest-building is determined, in 
its main features, by internal organisation, and is in 
t^is respect instinctive ; it is subject, in its details, to 
tiie operation of choice in adaptation to circumstances, 
and is, in this respect, reasoned. 

It would be easy to extend indefinitely this brief 
review of instinctive action, and to show that, how- 
ever rigidly invariable the main features of the 
instinctive action may be, there is always a margin 
that is modified by reason in adaptation to circam- 
stances. Enough has been said, I think, to show 
that no act is wholly instinctive. Into every 
instinctive act there is an intrusion of reasoned 
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actioD. However paramount m&y be the action of 
the fixed organieation of the actor, it ia never 
sufficiently complete, at any rate in the higher 
animals, to cover the whole field, and account for 
the whole of the action. However dominant the 
action of the fixed organisation may be, there is 
always a margin to which it does not extend, in 

^ which choice is £ree ; in which action is no longer 
determinate, but is modifiable in adaptation to 
circumstances ; and such modifiability is the mark 
of reasoned action. 

I do not deny that in aoimals whose conduct is of 
primitive simplicity, such conduct may be wholly 
instinctive. The conduct of a fixed bivalve, for 
instance, is idmost limited to the opening and closing . 
of its shell ; and the latter operation takes place, no 
doubt, reflexly, in response to stimulus ; but it is 
not impossible that some choice is exercised by the 
animal in the time of opening. My position is not 
in the least invalidated, however, if there are actions 
wholly detramined by the organisation of the actor, 
and unaffected by any element of choice or reason. 
All I contend for is that, in the higher animals at 

- any rate, and in elaborate instincts, an element of 
reason is always present. In them there is no such 
thing as a wholly instinctive act. Generally, it 
would be correct to say that, while the end is 
dictated imperatively by instinct, the means by 
which the end is attained are, to a varying extent, 
sought by resson ; and this is as true of the action of 
mankind, as of that of the animals below mankind. 
The conduct of men is usually contrasted with 
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the conduct of sniinals, and looked on aa whoUy 
reasoned ; while that of animftlw ig regarded as 
wholly inatmctiT& But on examination, we find 
that, as the conduct of animaLs is not wholly in- 
stinctive, but always, at least in its higher mani- 
festations, contains some element of reason ; so the 
conduct of man is not wholly reasoned, but contains 
always some element of instinct. In the lower 
animals, the internal factor greatly predominates, 
and little margin is left for the choice of means to 
attain the end that instinct dictates; in man, the 
reasoned factor encroaches more and more in dis- 
covering means to attain his ends ; but the ends, the 
ultimate ends, are always instinctively determined.^ 
In contemplating the conduct of man, we regard 
mainly the means by which he achieves his ends, 
and when we take account of purposes, we regard 
mainly the proximate and intermediate purposes, 
which, as well as the immediate means, may be 
dictated by reason ; and thus we are apt to regard 
the whole conduct of man as reasoned, because we 
confine oar contemplation to that part which is 
reasoned, and neglect those fundamental and under- 
lying purposes which are not reasoned, but instinctive. 
In truth, and in close examination, it is foond that^ 
mstinct is no more excluded from the conduct of 
man by the prevalence of reason, than reason is 
excluded from the conduct of animals by the 
dominance of instinct. The difference is one, not of 
kind, bat of degree. In lower animals, instinct 
dictates the end, and not only the end, bat to a 
considerable extent the means by which the end is 
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acbieyed ; and leaveB but a margin, larger or smaller, 
to the gaidance of reason. In man, instinct dictates 
the main ends only, and the reasoned margin is so 
greatly increased that it seems to occupy the whole 
area ; but it does not. The central area is always 
occupied by instinct. The black border of a sheet 
of white paper may be a mere line round the edge ; 
or it may be a margin so broad that the main area 
of the paper ia black, and only a small patch of 
white is left in the middle; but the two very 
different sheets present merely extreme variations of 
the same arrangement. 

The business man, examining the plans of his new 
premises, adapting them to his new machinery, his 
increased staff, the order in which the processes of 
manafactare are to be conducted, the reception of 
raw material, the packing and delivery of the finished 
product, and many other considerations, is performing 
a series of highly reasoned acts. But these highly 
reasoned acts are but means for the attainment of 
an end — the end of acquiring income to supply his 
wanta And action for the supply of his wants — to 
keep him in house, warmth, clothing, food, comforts, 
and even luxuries — is not reasoned action. It is 
instinctive. It is certain and predictable that every 
normal man will endeavour some action to supply 
himself with necessaries, — to support himsdf and his 
family. He is impelled by instinct to act in some 
way for the attainment of this end; but here the 
impulse of instinct terminatea Instead of finding, 
as in the case of the bee, an elaborate course of action 
for the supply of food and shelter, dictated by a 
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rigid instinct, which, willj nilly, he must follow ; 
instinct dictates merely the end that must be 
attained, and leaves it entirely to reason to find the 
means of attaining it. 

The lover who schemw and plots to find oppor- 
tunity of meeting his beloved ; who presses into his 
service the telegraph, the postal service, the railway, 
visits here and letters there, the exigencies of bis 
business, and the demands of his employer; is 
conducting a series of operations of highly reasoned 
character. All these acts are reasoned acts, the" 
subjects of deliberation and choice, not predetermined, 
not predictable, subject to modification from hour to 
hour, and from moment to moment, under the 
influence of obstructing circumstances. But the 
main action, to which these are all subsidiary, the 
end for which they are the means, the primary course 
of conduct of which they are the details, that is to 
say, the seeking the association with a person of 
the opposite sei for the purpose of courtship, — that 
is not a reasoned act. That is a matter of instinct. 
It is certain. It is inevitable. It is detemuDate.' 
Instinct demands that some such object of association 
shall be sought. Instinct determines, in the main) 
the choice of the particular individual; but when 
instinct has done this much, reason is left to fill in 
all the details, to find or make opportunities for 
that association which instinct imperatively demands. 
The internal &ctor supplies the main direction of 
activity, the external fiwtor is left to do the rest. 

The man of science who conducts some prolonged 
investigation for the solution of a difficult problem, 
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a&j in physics, or biology, immerses lumself in 
operations of the most highly le&soned character ; 
but these highly reasoned operations are means, 
merely, to the attainment of some end that is 
dictated by an imperious instinct. Is he working 
for ultimate pecuniary reward? The dictation of 
instinct is manifest Does he work for &me ? The 
desire for fame is a high development of that desire 
for the esteem of his fellows, which is the conmion 
instinctive possession of all men. Does he work for 
the pure love of investigation, and to find out the 
secrets of nature ? Then he is actuated by the sams 
instinct of Curiosity t^at prompts the girl to dis- 
articulate her doll ; the boy to rip up the bellows, 
and pull his watch to pieces; that draws the deer 
to the decoy, the magpie to the jewel, the salmon to 
the torch, the moth to the tamp. 

In these instances, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, the instinctive &ctor in conduct, while 
it really dominates the whole, and determines the 
ultimate end that shall be pursued, yet leaves so 
completely to the guidance of reason the means by 
which the end is to be attaiued,that the reasoned action 
absorbs the whole of the attention, and the conduct 
of mankind is commonly supposed to be governed by 
_ reason alone. So far does the ultimate instinctive 
end recede into the background, and so complicated 
and prolonged becomes the reasoned action by which 
that end is sought, that in many cases, the nltimate 
end of conduct disappears altogether from the view 
of the actor, who pursues some intermediate end, 
not realising that this intermediate end is but a 
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stage towards the attainment of the ultimate aim, to 
which his instiiict impels him. When the baainesB 
man is making plans, laising capital, and organisiug 
his arrangements to extend his bosiness, he looks 
only to the improvement of the boeinees itself, and 
the prospectiye profit that it will bring him. He is 
not directly concerned, he is scarcely conscious of 
the &ct, that his oltimato motive in all this work 
is to secQie himself against want, in the coming 
time when he will no longer be able to work ; to 
educate and clothe his children, and to see them 
established in the world, and able to provide for 
themselves. When the lover is arranging to meet 
his mistress, he thinks only of the pleasore that the 
meeting will afford him, and would be oatraged to 
be told that his ultimate motive is that she may 
become the mother of his children. And when the 
man of science is poring over his problem, the only 
motive that is present to his mind is the interest of 
the poisnit, the overcoming of difficulties and the 
avoidance of fallacies. He does not stop to consider 
the motive at the back of what he is doing. 
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CHAPTER III 

INSTINCT AKD RKAaOK 
A. The FosaUisation of Reason into Instinct 

Dogs that have been under domestication for in- 
numerable generations, and that, during innumerable 
generations, have been well and r^ularlj fed, still 
retain the instinctive habit of burning bones, the 
remnants of a generous meal, to serve them on a 
fiituie occasion, which, in their domesticated life, 
never arises. So obsolete has become the need, that 
the habit of exhuming the buried bone is almost 
lost ; but still the practice of burying it is continued. 
Originally undertaken to serve a further end — to 
provide a store of nourishment against future want 
— the practice is now pursued for its own sake, 
though it no longer serves any end. The burying of 
bones is become itself an end. Whenever intelligence 
is employed to attain an end, the end is attained, 
not immediately, but by successive steps. The dog, 
in providing f^ainst future want, employs but one 
intermediate operation, — that of burying the bone. 
But man, in providing against future want, employs 
many intermediate operations. He works at this 
and at that ; he makes friends to secure influence ; 
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be intrigues ; he speculates ; he travels ; he conducts 
bis correspondence ; he joins the Freemasons ; he 
doee a thousand things that have no direct result 
in providing for his future, but which he hopes 
will serve him indirectly, — doubly, trebly, and re- 
motely indirectly. In short, be proceeds towards an 
ultimate instinctive end by snccessive steps, passing 
&om one intermediate end ,to another, often without 
recognising that he is proceeding to an ultimate end, 
but having the proximate end only in view. 

Thus it happens, in very many cases, that the 
proximate or intermediate end, undertaken conginally 
only as a means towards some ultimate end, becomes 
an end in itsdf. The ultimate end is dropped out 
of sight, and forgotten ; and the intermediate or 
proximate end becomes the ultimate goal Such 
auticipatioD of motive, as we may call it, a the 
boiying of bones by the domesticated dog. Once 
undertaken as a means to a ^ther end, it is now 
become an ultimate end, beyond which the dog does 
not go. Many instances of such anticipation of motive 
occur in the conduct of mankind, and the consequent 
modification of conduct will often be referred to in 
sabseqaent pages. Some of theee instances, of what 
may be termed the fossilisation of reason into instinct, 
we may ol»erve in actual coarse of making : others 
have long become fixed and organised as secondary 
instincts. 

A sentinel was found, by a high military authority, 
pacing up and down before a government building 
in Berlin. As sentries are not usually posted before 
such buildings, the high military authority made 
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inquiry aa fco the reason of the exception. No 
reason conld be given at first ; but on f eaearch being 
made, it was foand that, years before, the railings 
hfid been painted, and a sentry had been posted to 
warn passers-by not to brush against the wet paint. 
The paint had long been dry ; the railings were now 
in condition to need painting again ; but still the 
sentinel was posted daily, and tramped up and down 
before the building, neither knowing nor caring what 
he was there for. The ultimate end for which he 
was posted there, had long dropped out of sight, 
and had ceased to exist ; buti the posting of a sentry 
on that spot was become an end in itself, to be attained 
without reference to any ulterior end. We see the 
same thing in the carrying out of many laws. A 
law is instituted to prevent a certain abuse. The 
abuse ceases, but still the provisions of the law are 
pedantically administered. They are become ends 
to be followed for their own sake, regardless of the 
fact that the circumstances to which they were 
adapted have ceased to exist, or that the administra- 
tion of the law may actually produce the very evils 
it was intended to prevent. The old poor-law, 
passed to relieve destitution, was continued in 
operation for many long years after it produced 
much more destitution than it relieved. 

Before the days of maps and plans, the boundaries 
of parishes were kept in mind by an annual per- 
ambulation by the parish authorities and the children, 
into whom it was important that the knowledge 
should be instilled ; and certain impressive ceremonies, 
such as beating the children, or bumping their elders, 
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were practised at important spots, in order to impieas 
the BuffereiB with a more histing remembrance of the 
boandary. The conatraction of accurate maps and 
plans has long provided better, and more lasting, 
and more available evidence of the course of the 
boundaries ; but in the meantime the practice of 
'beating the bounds' has become an end to be 
followed for its own sake, r^ardless of the further 
end for which it was instituted. 

Among the subeidiarj instincts is that of accumu- 
lation. Origiuated in the practice of accumulating, 
in times of plenty, a store of food that should serve 
for sustenance in times of scarcity, its obvious 
advantages soon caused the transfer of the desire 
and the practice to other things than food ; until, in 
the conise of ages, it culminated in the practice of 
accumulating money, the symbol and potentiality of 
acquiriitg most things that are regarded as desirable. 
Having started as a means to the further end of 
security against future want, it is now, by the 
process of anticipation of motive, become ao end in 
itself; and we have the familiar spectacle of men 
who have already accumulated money in excess of any 
possible need, still going on with the accumulation 
for the mere sake of accumulating. From food and 
money, the practice has oveirflowed, by an easy 
process of transference, to other things, some useful, 
many useless, and we now see people accumulating 
book-plates, postage stamps, and all kinds of queer 
things, merely to satisfy the secondary instinct of 
accumulation. Id the insane, we see a grotesque 
manifestation of the same instinct in the collection 
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of matchboxes, pebbles, bits of string, rags, paper, 
and 80 forth. 

In such a case as the foregoing, the manifestation 
of the subsidiary instinct, the transformation of what 
was once a means into an end, is clear and obvious ; 
but there are many other examples of the same 
process going on around us, whose nature we do not, 
perhaps, recognise : and many customs, otherwise 
inexplicable, are due to this anticipation of motive. 

In an age when the only means of ascertaining 
the hour with any approach to accuracy, wag by 
consulting the sun-dial on the parish church, it was 
manifestly desirable that some signal, aadible to 
parishioners scattered over a wide area, should be 
given, to indicate the time at which the pnblic 
services of the church would begin. For this purpose, 
a bell was hung in a lofty tower, £rom which its 
reverberations would travel to a greater distance. 
This custom of ringing the church bell, originated as 
a means to the fiirther end of signifying to the 
parishioners the hour of service, is followed at the 
present day, when every labourer possesses a clock, 
and every middle-class householder half a dozen ; and 
when meetings by the score are held in every parish 
at a pre-arranged hour, which are punctually attended 
by people who receive no tintinnabular summons. 
Hie ringing of the bell has ceased to be a means to 
a further end, and is become, by anticipation of 
motive, an end to be followed for its own sake. The 
ringing of the beU is at length regarded almost as a 
portion of the service, the omission of which would 
be disrespectful to the Almighty. 
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A whimaical Instance of the same tendency ia seen 
in the tenacity with which the teaching of Latin ia 
adhered to in our puhUc schoolB. At one time the 
common and only medium of communication among 
educated men of all nations ; tbe language in which 
all books were written, all legal docoments engrossed, 
all diplomatic correspondence conducted, all Uni- 
versity lectures delivered ; its acquisition was, of 
necessity, the first step in a liberal education. It 
was taught, not in the least as an end in itself, but 
as a means to further and more distant ends. With 
the lapse of time, other and more direct means of 
attaining these ends came into use, and the value of 
Latin as a means in education disappeared. But, in 
the meantime, the teaching of Latin, as a first step 
in education, had become habitual From an inter- 
mediate, it had become an ultimate end. That it 
had had a purpose was forgotten, and it was, and 
still is, puisued, as if it were in itself an end worthy 
of attainment ; and, as this strange position demands 
justification, all kinds of reasons are alleged by its 
advocates for its retention in the curriculum, reasons 
which had uothing to do with its establishment, 
which are after-thoughts, and are enlisted to account 
otherwise for what is really an extension of instinct 
into the domain of reason. 

For it will have been observed that what is here 
called the anticipation of motive, or the erection into 
an ultimate end, of what was at first but a proximate 
end, and a means to some farther end, is a change 
firom a more reasoning to a more instinctive course 
of conduct. It is an extension of the direction of 
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condact by the internal fi&ctor, and a limitation of 
its direction by the exteroal factor. The charac- 
terifitic of reasoned action is its indeterminate, 
varying uatute, its modifiability in adaptation to 
ciicumstancea ; while the characteristic of instinc- 
tive action is its unyielding rigidity, its predict- 
able certainty. It is clear that an act, that is 
performed in adaptation to ciicmustances that no 
longer exist, has ceased to be a reasoned act. Reason 
would modify the action into adaptation with the 
altered circumstances. The rigid invariability, which 
ensures the continuance of an action after the 
circumstances that it was framed to meet have 
ceased to exist, is instinctive ; and remains instinctive, 
whether the act is that of burying bones in anticipa- 
tion of a need that will never arise ; or that of ringing 
a bell whose summons is neither needed nor regarded ; 
or that of teaching a language whose use is ended 
and well-nigh forgotten. 

B. The lAquidation of Instinct into Reason 

So far, we have ascertained that conduct is 
a mixture, in variable proportions, of instinctive 
action with reasoned action ; that every conise of 
conduct is demanded by instinct and moulded by 
reason ; that instinct dictates imperiously the ends, 
which reason seeks to compass ; and that there is a 
strong tendency for action, that was in the first place 
reasoned, to lose its reasoned character, and fossilise 
into instinct. It is manifest that if this tendency 
were not connterbalanced by an opposing tendency. 
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the action, both of animals and of men, would 
become increaaingly instinctive, and theit conduct 
would at length cryBtaUise into instinctive action, 
vith a minimum of modifiability by reason. '^8uL ' 
this is not Uie case. The conduct of many animals, 
and of most communities of mankind, is in the 
opposite direction, and tends, as a whole, and with 
many an alternation and reflux, to become increasingly 
reasoned, and decreasingly instinctive, in its methods. 
There must, therefore, be some tendency opposed to, 
and somewhat stronger than that we have considered 
— a tendency to the breaking down of the fixed, 
determinate, invariable quality of action, that is 
characteristic of instinct; a tendency to modify, in 
accordance with circumstances, the rigidity of in- 
stinctive action ; a tendency to increase the external 
factor at the expense of the internal factor, in the 
determination of the mode of action. 

Such a tendency is not far to seek. We have seen 
that in every action, however completely and rigidly 
instinctive it may appear to be, there is yet some 
margin that is modifiable by reason under the com- 
pulsion of altered circumstances. No two spiders' 
weba are in exactly the same place ; and therefore 
some intelligent choice of points of support must 
be made by every spider. No two nests can be in 
exactly the same place; and therefore some in- 
telligent choice of locality must be made by every 
bird. Not only in the choice of locality for every 
nest, and every web, does this infasion of reason 
take place, but every act of every animal must occur 
under circumstances slightly different &om other acts 
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of the same animal, and must be modified to some 
degree, however slight, in accordance with the 
variation in the circumstances in which it is done. 
The flies caught in a spider's web, are of difierent 
sizes and different kinds ; they are entangled in 
different parts of the web, and by different parts of 
their bodies and limbs ; and - they need to be dealt 
with in different ways. They are dealt with in 
different ways. When a spider catches a Tartar, in 
the shape of a wasp too big for her, she makes haste 
to cut the web, and allow t^e wasp to escape. No 
animal ever twice captures prey, or discovers food, 
of precisely the same character under precisely the 
same conditions. Every animal must deal with 
continually varying circumstances, though the varia- 
tions are sometimes greater, and sometimes less. 
Often the variation may be extremely small, so that 
the modification of action, that the variation renders 
necessary, is almost neglectable ; but some modification 
there must be, except in the simplest actions of the 
simplest animals, leading the simplest lives in the 
most uniform circumstances. The more closely the 
present circumstances reproduce those which are 
customary, and to which action is become adjusted, 
the less need for the importation of novel action. 
Customary action, which may or may not be in- 
stinctive, but which is at any rate customary, will 
be successful; and if the customary action is also 
instinctive, the action will be repeated with a 
minimum of reasoned modification. When the 
circumstances are novel, the adjustment of action to 
them must fail, unless the action undergoes reasoned 
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modificatioD in adaptation to them ; and whether it 
will be so modified, depends on two factora — the 
degree of novelty of the ciicnmstances, and the 
degree of adaptability, that is of reason, of the actor. 
When circnmatances are different from those that are 
customary, adaptation must fail unless intelligence is 
correspondingly developed. Widely different circum- 
stances need a high degree of intelligence; slightly 
different circnmatances may be met with but little 
aid from reason. But whether the difference in 
circumstances is great or small, adaptation to them 
will fail, unless reason is correspondingly developed. 
If a cat, for instance, is let loose upon an island that 
contains no birds or small mammals, the cat will 
starve, unless it adapts itself to these new circum- 
stances by learning to catch fish, or to live on insects, 
or molluscs, or other food. Since every animal must, 
of necessity, be constantly importing into its action 
some minimum of intelligence, to deal with those 
slight modifications of circumstances that arise from 
differences of locality, season, weather, and ao forth ; 
it will have little diflSculty in adapting its action — 
it will already be in possession of enough reason to 
adapt its action — to those modifications of circum- 
stances that differ but little from the customary. 
Owing to the constitution of the nervous system, 
and of mind, each such exertion of intelligence will 
increase the general abiUty of t^e animal to deal with 
other novelties in circumstances, providing only that 
the novelty is not too great. Hence, the condition 
for an increase of intelligence, is a variation in 
circunostances, greater, but not much greater, than 
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customary Tariation ; or, more accurately, a variation 
proportional to the degree of intelligence existing. 

An animal of low intelligence, that is to say, 
incapable of making wide departures from instinctive 
action to deal with novel circumstances, is easily 
caught by s simple tiap ; and such animals continue 
to be caught in traps of the same kind, in spite of 
any amount of experience in witnessing the capture 
of their relatives. However simple a mole trap, 
moles never learn to avoid it. Relatively to their 
adaptability, the difference of the circumstancea from 
those to which they instinctively adjust themselves, 
is too great to permit them to bridge the interval by 
a modification of action. But animals that are ac- 
customed to originate new adaptations to ciicnm- 
stancea, soon learn to avoid simple traps ; and every 
increase in the novelty of the trap is met by a new 
adaptation of action to avoid it. Any new trap will 
catch a rat or two, but the rats soon learn to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstancea ; and, to catch 
many rats, the traps must be changed ; or a trap 
must be devised so different from what is customary 
to rats, that the interval cannot be bridged by their 
adaptability. 

The circumstances of all animals vary more or 
less ; and consonantly, their action, in dealing with 
circumstances, is more or less reasoned or intelligent. 
The liquidation of instinctive action iiito intelligent 
action, which we term the increase in the intelligence 
of the animal, depends on the gradual increase in 
novelty in their circumstances. If the amount of 
variation in circumstance remains uniform, the nn- 
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changing variability is immical to increase of intel- 
ligence. If the amount of variation in circumstances, 
to which they must adapt themselves, diminishes, the 
grade of intelligence will be apt to deteriorate ; as we 
see in domestic cattle and sheep. The circiunstancee 
of cattle and sheep in domestication, present much 
wider variations than the circumstances of the same 
animals in a state of nature. They are distributed, 
by the agency of man, over every variety of climate ; 
they are fed with the food of the most diverse nature; 
they are housed and treated in many different ways ; 
bat to these different conditions they do not need to 
make adaptations. Everything is done for them. 
Their circumstances, diverse as they are, are arti- 
ficially adapted to them; and they are but passive 
in the matter — much more passive than in a state of 
nature ; — and consequently, their intelligence, in spite 
of varied circumstances, does not increase, but on the 
contrary, diminishes. 

If the variation of the circumstances is very great, 
and sudden, or rapid, out of proportion to the ability 
of the animal to respond by new adaptation, no 
adaptation will be made ; and, if the circumstances 
thus changing are vital, the animal must perish ; as 
happens when a trap is beyond its comprehension. 
Such extreme variations seem, in certein cases, to 
paralyse the energies of the animal completely ; and 
this paralysis may, in some cases, be ite salvation, 
as in those cases in which attack by a foe of over- 
whelming strength is followed by a simulated death, 
which may be preservative. It seems probable that 
by such paralysis of the energies may be explained 
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the dwindliog and extinction of certain aavage races, 
when brought into contact with the infinite com- 
plexity of modem civiliaation. Short of this de- 
Btructive effect, however, it seems that the wider the 
variation that is introdaced into circumstances, the 
more favourable are the conditions to increase of 
inteUigence. 

As every novelty, if it be not too great, introduced 
into the ciicumstaDces of human life, paves the way 
for further novelties ; so every new adjustment made 
to circumstances, fiicilitates the making of still more 
novel adjustments. The new circumstances demand 
and elicit new adjustments to meet them ; and the 
formation of the new adjustments increases the flexi- 
bility of adaptation, and renders easier the formation 
of adjustments still more novel. Since there is no 
human life into which some novel circumstances do 
not from time to time enter, it is clear that the 
conditions of an increase of intelligence are present 
in the lives of all ; and, as long aa the nervous system 
retains plasticity, the intelligence of each individual 
will tend to advance. 

Thus, two opposing tendencies exist in action ; 
and the actual instinctiveness or intelligence of the 
conduct of any person, or of any community of 
persons, is the resultant. By anticipation of motive, 
and the pursuit of means as ends, conduct tends 
perpetually to become more fixed, unvarying and 
instinctive ; by response to novelty in circumstances, 
it tends perpetually to become more flexible, more 
adaptable to special and new surroundings. In some 
persons the one mode, and in others the other mode, 
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preponderates. Id the same person, conduct will be, 
in one department or particular, fossilising into 
instinct ; in another department or particular, it will 
exhibit increase of intelligence. Like attraction and 
radiation in the world of atoms and ions ; like gravita- 
tion and centriiiigal motion in the solar system ; like 
Ormuzd and Ahriman in Eastern legend, the two 
oppOBing forces are omnipresent in haman conduct. 

The distinctive character of instinctive conduct 
is its fixity and determinateness ; of reasoned conduct 
its flexibility in adaptation to circumstances ; but 
these, though the most salient and fundamental, are 
by no means the only differences between the two 
modes of action. Other differences of great im- 
portance are implied and involved in those that have 
been considered, and these other differences must now 
be explained. 
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IV. ACTION AS SELP-UTDULGBNT OR SELF- 
RB8TRAINBD 

The more purely inBtinctive an act lemains, tiie 
more immediately and directly does it serve its 
purpose; and the introdaction or extension of the 
reasoned element in the action, necesBarily postpones 
the attainment of the end. When the spider is seek- 
ing an appropriate position for its web, and determin- 
ing on the best points of support ; when the bird 
is seeking an appropriate position for its nest, and 
weighing the comparative advantages of concealment, 
secority, and ease of construction ; the building of 
the structure is, in each case, suspended, postponed, 
and delayed, by as much time as is consamed in the 
search and the choice. The end in view, however, — 
the construction of a secure web in a position adapted 
to the capture of flies ; the construction of a secure 
nest in a place concealed £rom enemies, or inaccessible 
to them, — is so much more successfiiUy attained, as 
to compensate for the delay in its attainment When 
a hive of bees sets about to modify the disposition 
of its comb, by making passages here, and building 
buttresses th«:e, the time thus occupied is taken from 
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that which is devoted to the collection and storage 
of food, that the yoang maybe reared, and the colony 
maintained through the winter ; bot, while the attain- 
ment of the end in view — the intermediate end of 
storing food — is thus suspended, postponed, and 
delayed, the ultimate ends are more completely 
attfuned by the easier access to stores, and by the 
security of the comb from &actare and waste of its 
contents. When a colony of beavers excavates a canal 
for the transport of the logs, on the bark of which 
they feed, the collection of the logs is suspended, 
postponed, and delayed ; bat the end in view, — the 
collection of the logs, is greatly facilitated. 

This power of suspending and postponing the 
immediate and direct pmsnit of an end — this post- 
ponement of motive, as we may call it — becomes, in 
the higher manifestations of conduct, one of its most 
distinctive characters. It is the mark of reasoned 
action to forego the immediate gratification of a 
desire, for the sake of obtaining a greater future 
advantage. This ability to snspend and poetpone the 
direct poisuit of instinctive ends, and to interpose 
action which delays this gratification, whUe it secures 
for the actor greater advantages, lies at the root of 
all progress, all civilisation, and aU morality. 

It has been said that the man who first contented 
himself with abusing his adversary, instead of assault- 
ing him, took the first step in civilisation ; and the 
saying exhibits appreciation of the principle under 
discussion. If a man gives up years of his life to 
the acquirement of some difficult trade or profession, 
it is because the deferred reward that he will thus 
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obtaiD, will be so much greater than that of an 
occupation that is immediately remunerative. If he 
invests his gains, he foregoes the instant pleasure of 
spending, for the future gratification of a fixed in- 
come. If he insures his life, he foregoes the same 
pleasure for the advantage of his famUy, as well as 
for his own contentment. The substitution of court- 
ship for rapine; the postponement of marriage for 
reasons of prudence ; the continual advance in the 
average age of marriage ; alike bear witness to the 
same principle. 

The first result of the importation of reason into 
instinctive action is, then, this suspension of the 
immediate or direct pursuit of the end. It imports 
a power of suspending, checking, controlling, restrain- 
ing, or inhibiting instinctive action. This power of 
inhibition is inseparable from the exercise of reason. 
It is an integral part of reasoned action; and the 
more of reasoning employed, the mote and more of 
inhibition is involved in the action. 
I Reason means, first of all, choice. It implies a 
■.selection between alternatives; and however rapidly 
the choice may be made, there is always some 
interval of time occupied in making the selection. 
The instinctive impulsion to take action directly 
conducing to the end in view, is overcome by the 
power of voluntary suspension, untU the course that 
seems most appropriate to secure the end, is decided 
upon. For the time being, action is arrested; and 
this arrest or suspension of action, is one of the most 
striking characters of reason. This power of sus- 
pending, or arresting, or inhibiting action, once 
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initiated by the necessity of taking time to allow 
of the operation of choice, becomes, bit by bit, 
detachable from the operation of choice; so that, 
at length, the powei is acquired of arresting or sus- 
pending action, inespective of immediate choice. 
The action is arrested ; and not merely is the attain- 
ment of the end thereby postponed, but the choice 
itself may be postponed, and the end itself may 
he postponed indefinitely, or sltogetber abandoned. 
1 Thus arises the power of self-restraint or self-control, 
) as it is called ; a power which, first exercised in the 
most pronounced fotmis of Instinctive action, gradually 
' attains a larger and larger sway, until at length it 
prevails even over those trifling movements of facial 
expression, which are the inseparable accompaniments 
of emotion, and are the most difScult acts of all to 
control 

In a previous section it has been shown how 
motives become anticipated, and that which was 
once a means to a farther end comes to be pursued 
OS an end in itsel£ This is true in greater or less 
degree of all means ; and is true of the mode of 
action that we are now considering. Self-restraint 
and self-control are cultivated as ends in themselves ; 
the arrest fuid suspension of the pursuit of ends is 
exaggerated into the abandonment of these ends; 
and thos arises the practice of asceticism, in aU its 
degrees and in aU its forms. Asceticism la primarily 
the renunciation of pleasure ; that is to say, the 
tenanciatioD of instinctive gratifications. It is the 
inhibition or arrest of the action by which pleasure 
is pursned ; Mid becomes possible only by the power 
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of self-restraint, which enters into action as reason 
is applied to the modification of instinct. Self-denial 
and self-restraint, as ends in themselves, are no more 
desirable than burying bones, or ringing church bells, 
or learning Latin. They are of value only for the 
ends that can be achieved by means of them, and as 
they &cilitate the attainment of ends. But, since 
th^ are the common condition of the better and 
more complete attainment of all ends, of every 
description, their acquirement and cultivation, apart 
&om their application to any particular end, are of 
great value and importance ; and the practice of 
self-denial and self-restraint, in and for themselves, 
and apart &om their apphcation to any particnlar 
end, is the practice of asceticism. Any quality that 
is cultivated for itself alone, is liable to be cultivated 
to excess. As soon as it becomes an end to be par- 
sued for its own sake, its utility as a means to further 
ends is ^ao facto forgotten and lost sight of, and it 
may then be pursued to an extent that actually 
militates against the attainment of these further ends. 
Self-denial and self-control are valuable only as they 
enable us to attain, more completely than we could 
without them, the gratification of instinctive ends. 
But, in the cultivation of self-denial and self-control, 
this value is altogether ignored, and they are culti- 
vated, often, to the extent of delaying or rendering 
impossible, the very ends that their purpose is to 
serve. Nay, they are cultivated to the point of 
renouncing and repudiating these very ends them- 
selves. Mere rapine, by the cultivation of self- 
control, becomes mitigated into conrtship ; the 
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further cultivation, in excess, of self-control, secures 
the abohtion of coortBhip, and of the end that 
courtship is intended to serre ; and results in celibacy. 
The gluttonous orgy of the savage becomes, by the 
ctdtivation of self-control, the decorous and orderly 
meal of the cultivated man ; but the cultivation, for 
its own sake, of self-denial, leads to fasting, which 
may become as great a danger to health as gluttony. 
The instant indulgence in riotous expenditure, that 
we call prodigaHty, is restrained by the cultivation 
of self-derual, and replaced by thrift. By the furthex 
pursuit of self-denial for its own sake, and without 
regard to the end to be attained by its means, thrift 
is exaggerated into miserliness. 

Self-control is the voluntary renunciation of im- 
mediate gratification, for the sake of greater sub- 
sequent gratification. Self-denial is the voluntary 
renunciation of gratification for its own sake, as an 
end, and without regard to any future gratification 
to be gained thereby. From the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of pleasure to the voluntary enduring of pain, is 
but a short step ; it is, in fiict, a matter merely of 
degree, or even of nomenclature ; and the voluntary 
enduring of pain, or the self-infiliction of pain, is 
asceticism. At one end of the long chain is the 
momentary suspension of the pursuit of gratification, 
in order that choice may be made of the most effectual 
mode of attaining it; in the middle is the dour 
indifference to sensual pleasure of the Puritan ; at 
the extreme end are the self-tortures and aelf- 
matilations of the Eastern devotee, who suspends 
himself by a hook passed through the muscles of 
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his back, gazee open-eyed at the sun from the rising 
np of the same until the going down thereof, oi 
takes his repose In a barrel set with spike& 



T. ACTIOK AS IUP0MIVK OR DBLIBBRATB 

Action that seeks instant and direct attainment 
of an end, is impulsive action, and partakes of the 
nature of instinct, with little or no modification by 
reason. Action that is delayed, in order that the 
most advantageous method of attaining the end may 
be found, or in order that the proximate end itself 
may be weighed, and adjudged to be expedient or 
inexpedient, is delib^te action. By common con- 
sent, impulsiv^~action is regarded as in some respect 
inferior to deliberate action. It is lower in grade. 
It is marked by inferiority. The impulsive act need 
not, of necessity, be less moral than the deliberate 
act. The impulse may be to do a generous or a 
charitable act. But it ia, by its very impulsiveness, 
less of a reasoned act. It is done without a weighing 
of advantage and disadvantage. It is more or less 
predetermined in character. "When a man is struck 
by another, his natural impulse is to hit back. That 
is the instinctive retaliation upon the assault. The 
intervention of reason would lead to consideration of 
whether the blow was malicious or playful ; whether 
it was intended for the person assaulted or for some 
one else ; of the size and strength of the assailant ; 
of whether he is backed and reinforced by others — in 
short, of the odds — and various other considerations. 
The passage of these thoughts through the mind 
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takes time, and the estimation of them is called 
deliberation. Hence a deliberate act is one done 
after tbe lapse of time, as distinguished from 
an impulsive act, which is performed instantly. 
This is not, howev^, the true difTerentia between 
impulse and deliberation. An act determined on 
to-day, and done to-morrow or next week, may still 
be impulsive ; an act done on the spur of the moment 
may still be deliberate. The deferred act is impulsive 
if it is determined on without deliberation ; without 
weighing of the advantages and disadvantages ; 
without contemplation of its remoter results; and, 
if so determined on, it remains impulsive, however 
great the lapse of time betwera the determination 
and the execution. On the other hand, deliberation 
may be extremely rapid. One of the most striking 
differences in the characters of different persons, la 
the speed with which their deliberations are con- 
ducted, and with which they are able to decide on 
the expediency or inexpediency of a contemplated 
act. Some are by nature persons of rapid decision, 
others are by nature slow to decide ; but whether 
performed rapidly or slowly, deliberation, if it pre- 
cedes the execution of an act, deprives the act of the 
character of impulsiveness; and, if deliberation 
do not precede the act, then it is impolsive, no 
matter what length of time has elapsed between the 
determination and the execution. 

Excuse is sometimes made for criminal and other 
wrongful acts, on the ground that they are the result 
of ' irresistible impulse.' When the word ' impulse' 
is thus used, it seems to carry a meaning different 
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from that defined above, and more consonant with 
' involuntarj,' as considered below. When an act is 
spoken of as impulsive, all that is carried bj the 
word impulsive, and all that, in my opinion, ought 
to be carried by it, is that the act was not preceded 
by deliberation. Whether the urgency of the craving 
to execute the act was, or was not, resistible by the 
actor, is an important consideration ; but it is not 
properly indicated by calling the act one of resistible 
or irresistible impulse. All voluntary acts are due to 
motives of desire or aversion ; and a desire or an 
aversion may be so urgent as to carry all before it, 
and to issue in an act, that may or may not be 
impulsive or deliberate, but that the actor may find 
it difficult — perhaps impossible — to inhibit ; but the 
act so done need not, of necessity, be impulsive. It 
may be deliberate in a high degree. It may be the 
result of the most careful and elaborate premedita- 
tion, and adaptation of means to the end in view. 
We are here introduced to another meaning of the 
word deliberation. In its proper sense, as opposed to 
impalsion, it means the weighing of advantage and 
disadvantage. But it may be used to mean care in 
devising. A carefully devised act is said to be a 
deliberate act, although it may be impulsive in the 
sense that its advantages and disadvantages have 
not been duly weighed. The deliberation has been 
exercised, not upon the end to be attained by the act, 
but on the means by which the end is to be attaioed : 
and thus the act may be impulsive in the one aspect, 
and deliberate In the other. 
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Tl. ACTION AS VOLUNTARY OE IHVOLUMTAET 

It aeetOB at first sight latfaer a misnomer to speak 
of an act as involuntaty. An act of the whole 
orguiiam, directed to an end, seems to carry with it 
the implication of being directed bj the will ; but in 
&ct, there is a class of acts, properly so-called, in that 
they are more than movements, being directed to the 
attainment of ends, that yet are not only executed 
without the concurrence of the will, bat insist on 
their own execution in spite of the utmost efforts of 
the will to inhibit and prevent them. Coughing is 
clearly an act, in the sense that it is a co-ordinated 
system of movement, directed to the end of clearing 
away obstruction from the air passages ; yet, though 
it may be Toluntarily performed, and may, when not 
very urgent, be voluntarily inhibited, it is often 
completely involuntary. It is often executed without 
the initiation, without the concurrence, of the will; 
and in spite of the most strenuous exertion of the 
will to prevent it. Sneezing is another such act, 
even more involuntary than coughing, for coughing 
can be performed voluntarily, but sneezing cannot. 
VoDjitiDg is another such act. Parturition is another. 
Parturition is not ordinarily thought of as an act, so 
completely involuntary is it in all its stages ; yet, if 
coughing and sneezing are acts, which I think every 
one would admit, parturition also must be considered 
an act. It is a co-ordinated act of many movements, 
directed towards the attainment of an end; and, 
although it is very largely involuntary, yet, like 
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coughing and Bneezdng, it can be reinforced by 
voluntary effort. 

Urination and defsecation must be regarded as 
semi-Toluntary acte. They are not wholly und« t^e 
coDto>l of the will. They cannot be perfonned at 
any moment by purdy voluntary effort ; but they 
can be inhibited. Their performance can be pre- 
vented by voluntary effort, and, when they are 
performed, their performance is brought about by the 
removal of inhibition. Normally, thia inhibition ijs 
maintained, not only involuntarily, but uncon- 
acioualy ; but there are many morbid conditions in 
which the inhibition fails, and the urine and feeces 
are discharged, apparently without any voluntary 
removal of inhibition, but by the mere fiiilnre of the 
inhibition to maintain itself Such discharges are 
involuntary acts. 

AJl the acts hitherto instanced as involuntary, are 
intermediate between conduct and physiological pro* 
cesses ; but th&x are acts that belong strictly to the 
domain of conduct, and yet are partly or whoUy in- 
voluntary. When the body is falling forwards, the 
arms are thrust forwards ; and this act is not only 
involuntary, but cannot be prevented by the strongest 
exertion of the wilL The fall may be into water, or 
into a feather bed, so that, even if not shielded by the 
projection of the arms, no injury would result ; but 
for all that, we cannot help projecting the arms. 
When the body is falling backwards, the arms are 
thrown up ; and similarly, the action is not only in- 
voluntary, but cannot be voluntarily inhibited. A 
sadden loud noise is apt to produce a start of the 
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whole bodj, which is similarly ioToIuntaiy ; a sudden 
and onezpected prick or bum of a limb, produces an 
involontary snatch of the limb ; and other instaoces 
will occar to the reader. 

There is, however, another very large class of acts 
that are iaTolontaiy in a different sense. 



VII. ACTION AS NOVEL, HABITUAL, OR AUTOMATIC 

An act is novel when it is done for the first time 
by the actor ; and the degree of novelty is marked by 
the extent to which it differs from the previous acta 
of that actor. Thus, in speaking of an act as novel, 
we are not now considering its novelty with respect 
to acts at large, or acta done by members of the 
human race, bat solely with respect to the acta of the 
particnlar actor contemplated. So regarded, an act 
that is widely different from all previous acts, may be 
spontaneous or elicited; it may be inst^ctive or 
reasoned ; it may be impnlsive or deliberate ; crude 
or elaborate ; work or play. Whatever its other 
characters may be, a novel act is, ccBteris paribtia, 
less nicely adapted to the end in view, than an act 
that is not novel. A novel act is, according to its 
degree of novelty, as above defined, inferior in applic- 
alnlity to its purpose, to an act that is not novel. It 
is also less economical of effort. It needs more 
ezwtion, both moital and bodily, in proportion to 
the result, than an established act. It b, as a rule, 
slower, leas facile, and less successful The first 
efforts of the chick, or the newborn colt or calf, to 
stand or walk, are made with manifest effort. They 
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are UDcertain, they include Bprawliogs, and on- 
necessary moTcments. Thej are not very successful. 
The animal is apt to sway about aud UH. Nor is it 
only the first essays at instinctive movement that 
are thus characterised. The same peculiarities are 
observed in reasoned acts. The child learning to 
write, performs the action slowly and laboriously, 
with much exertion, with unnecessary movements of 
its mouth and tongue ; and when all is done, the 
writing is not as good as that of the practised pen- 
man. So the novice at skating sprawb and falls 
about. He uses his arms as much as his legs; he 
goes Idirough far more exertion than the practised 
skater, and the result is much less successful He 
does not cover anything like the same ground in the 
same time ; nor can he execute the intricate figures 
achievable by the other. So with him who is 
learning the bicycle, the typewriter, the musical 
instrument, or any other exercise needing com- 
plicated action. The first efibrts are awkward ; they 
include many unnecessary movements ; they include ' 
many wrong movements ; they are slow ; they are 
attended by much voluntary efi'ort ; and the result is 
inferior in accuracy to that achieved by the expert. 

As the action is repeated, it loses these characters 
with the frequency of repetition. The more often it 
is repeated, the more &cile it becomes; the less of 
extraneous and unnecessary movement enters into it ; 
the more rapidly and accurately It is performed ; the 
fewer the fiiilures ; and the better the result. When 
an act heis been repeated sufficiently often, it merges 
&om the habitual into the automatic, and the dis- 
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tinctioB is marked, not so much by the greater facility 
and aecnracy of the antomatic movement, as by the 
degree to which it becomes independent of the 
exertion of the will for its continnance. As a role, 
it needs an exertion of will for its initiation, but 
once started, the movements continue mechanicaUy, 
and any intrusion of volition into their performance 
rather hinders and impairs, than increases their 
efficacy. When we start for a walk, we do so by an 
exertion of will ; but once the action is initiated, we 
do not attend to the movements of out legs; and 
any attempt to regelate the length of the stride, or 
the position of the feet, by an exertion of the will, is 
an embarrassment, and a hindrance to the facile per- 
formance of the act. It is the same in any action 
that is become automatic by long continnance. 
Whether it is playing a musical instrument, or bicy- 
chng, or typewriting, or skating, or any other com- 
plicated movement that has once been so thoroughly 
acquired as to be automatic, volition is needed for its 
initiation only ; tmd when once it is started, any 
fiirther intervention of the will impairs the speed and 
accuracy of the performance. In this respect, an 
automatic act is involuntary ; that is to say, the 
several movements of which it is composed are 
involuntary, in the sense of not being actuated by 
separate exertions of the will ; though the whole 
action is voluntary, in the respect that it is initiated, 
continued, and terminated, by voluntary exertion. 
Nevertheless, if the attention is distracted, and the 
will falls into abeyance, the movement may continue 
without any very active exertion of will, perhaps 
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without any at alL The mechanism, once aet in 
action, continues to act, as a clock continues to go, 
without any further interference from outside. To 
alter or to arrest it, requires exertion of will ; but to 
continue it, needs little or none. Hence, such actions 
may proceed in the abeyance or absence of coDscions- 
ness. In the unconscious state of post -epileptic 
automatism, elaborate acts of the automatic class are 
done, without, as far as can be ascertained, any con- 
sciousness at all on the part of the actor. 

The similarity between automatic action and 
instinctive action will not have escaped the notice 
of the reader. Action that is thoroughly automatic, 
is determinate. When a person has learnt a verse of 
poetry so thoroughly that its utterance is become 
automatic, its utterance is determinate, and, once 
begun, will not vary from time to time, but will 
always be repeated in the same words. The operations 
of undressing and of dressing, when they are become 
automatic, are undertaken in the same order, and 
performed in the same way. The man who is 
accustomed daily to compare his watch with a 
standard clock, as he goes to his work, will do so at 
last automatically, when he comes to the accustomed 
spot ; and will perhaps not know, the moment after, 
.-that he has done so. We can predict that at that 
spot he will take his watch ont and look at it. 
Indeed, some acts, such as walking, may be regarded, 
from one point of view, as automatic, from another, 
as instinctive; the &ct being that the facile per- 
formance of an act is conditioned by the existence of 
a nervous mechanism, whose activity actuates the 
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movements that compose the act ; and the difference 
between instinctiTe action and automatic action ia 
that, in the former, the mechanism is inherited ready 
formed, as the sixuctuie of the arm and the eye are 
inherited ready formed ; while the mechanism of the 
automatic act must be laboriously constructed by the 
ezertioDS of the individual, jnat as the lever and the 
lens must be constructed before they can be used. 
For this reason, automatic action is never as com- 
pletely mechanised as instinctive action. It remains 
to the end more modifiable, less certainly predictable, 
less rigid, especially in detail Yet that it does, in 
cases, attain a high degree of mechanisation, is seen 
in the extreme difficulty that is found in breaking a 
person off a bad style of doing a thing. One who has 
once thoroughly acquired an erroneous style of per- 
formuiee, can scarcely ever be diseducated, and 
re-educated into a good style. The provincial accent 
learnt in childhood, clings to the man to extreme old 
age, in spite of his efforts to correct it. 

The origin of automatic mechanisms has been 
described. They are created by use. They are an 
instance of the truth that function creates structure. 
They are laboriously built up 1^ prolonged practice, 
in conformity with the laws of action of the nervous 
system. It is clear that, if such mechanisms were 
heritable, that which was automatic in the parent 
would be instinctive in the child. It is certain, 
however, that a fully organised mechanism, acquired 
by prolonged practice in the parent, is not trans- 
mitted as a fuUy formed mechanism to the child. 
The English-speaking parent does not transmit to 
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the child the faculty of English speech. He does, 
however, transmit to his child a capacity of learning 
to speak, either in English or in any other language. 
The spider, however, transmits to its offspring more 
than the capacity of learning how to make a web. 
She transmits the capacity to make a perfect web. 
The bee transmits, not merely the capacity of learning 
bow to gather pollen and honey, and of learning how 
to coDstruct comb ; but the capacity to gather pollen 
and honey, and to construct comb. I Whether the 
difference, of transmitting the capacity of doing a 
thing, and the transmitting the capacity of learning 
how to do it, is merely a difference in the number of 
generations through which the capacity has been 
transmitted, is a controverted question,! Those who 
deny the inheritance of 'acquired' qualities, regard 
the two capacities as radically different, and maintain 
that the transmission of the one can never merge 
into the transmission of the other. On the other 
hand, the similarity in nature, and in fundamental 
characters, between the instinctive mechanism and 
the automatic mechanism, is very great ; and to 
require that one shaU be formed by one process, and 
the other by another and totally different process, 
seems to be a violation of Occam's 'razor' — entia 
non aunt rmdtiplicanda praeter neceasitatem. More- 
over, it is estremely significant that certain instinctive 
acts are improvable by education, and thus occupy an 
intermediate position between the purely instinctive 
act and the purely automatic act. Walking is, in 
the caterpillar, a purely instinctive mode of action. 
It is perfectly performed, the moment the animid 
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emerges from the egg. Waltdng and runniDg are, in 
the fowl and foal, mstinctive acts. I suppose no one 
would contest that the mechaniamB which actuate 
these acts, are almost fully formed at birth in these 
animals, and need bat a few tentative efforts to act 
efficiently. Walking aijid running are, in the human 
being, automatic acta. AH that the individual re- 
ceives from inheritance, with respect to these acts, ia 
the capacity of learning them, and learnt they are, by 
a long and laborious process. But, although the fowl 
and the foal can walk and run very soon after birth, 
and with very little practice, they cannot walk or 
run immediately after birth, or without any practice 
at all. They, too, must have some edncation in 
walking and running, before they are proficient ; not 
much education is required, it is true, but some is 
required. The human child requires more edncation 
— much more — ^bat the difference, in this respect, 
between the human child on the one hand, and the 
colt and fowl on the other, is a difference of more 
and less, not a difference in kind ; and it is difficult 
to believe — it is contrary to the razor of Occam to 
believe — that a difference in degree in the result, is 
due to a difference in kind of the cause. Moreover, 
we must remember, and the fact is very material to 
the issue, that the capacity of walking erect on two 
legs by man is, as a racial acquirement, a thing of 
yestarday in comparison with the capacity of walking 
on four by horses, or on two by fowls. 

The fowl and the foal need a little education in 
the accomplishments of walking and running, but 
they do not need much ; and, once acquired, the 
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accomplishment is not perfected bj practice. In thie 
respect the instinctive act differs from the automatic 
act. But the acts of neBt^tuaking, and of singing, in 
birds, which are t^pes and examples of instinctiTe 
action, are, especiaUy the latter, eminently improvable 
by practice and imitation. It is well known that a 
bird's second nest is superior to its 6r8t It is well 
known that birds are taught by their parents to peck 
and to fly. It b well known that a bird brought up 
under a good singer will, ccBteria paribus, sing better 
than one that has had no such example before it. In 
these cases, then, the distinction between the in- 
heritance of a capacity to act, and the inheritance 
of a capacity to leum how to act, breaks down. It 
appears that it is a matter of degree. It appears 
that an animal may inherit the capacity to perform 
perfectly a certain act, as the spider inherits the 
capacity to make a web. Or it may inherit the 
capacity to do the act after a very few efforts of 
learning,' as the fowl inherits the capacity to walk. 
Or it may inherit the capacity to act, but this 
capacity needs education by a period of learning, or 
of teaching, or of both. Or it may inherit the 
capacity to act imperfectly, and this capacity may, 
by practice and imitation, be developed into one 
of acting perfectly. This kind of inheritance — of 
inheritance of such a pure instinct as pecking, or 
flymg, or singing, in a bird — is exactly on all fours 
with the inheritance, by the child, of the capacity 
of learnii^ to walk. In its case also, the capacity 
to learn is inherited, and is perfected by practice 
and imitation. There is, in short, every shade of 
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gradation between the inheritance of capacity to 
learn to do an act, and inheritance of capacity to do 
the act without learning ; and if the mode of origin 
of the actuating mechsuiBm is different in the two 
cases, the onus of proving it to be different lies 
clearly on those who make the assertion. The proof 
that is commonly adduced is that they do not under- 
stand how it is that a mechanism can be inherited. 
If this is enough to disprove the inheritance of 
acquired mechanisms, it is enough to disprove the 
existence of gravitation, for we do not understand 
how it is tJbat gravitation acts. 
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CHAPTER V 

VIU. ACTIOH AS ORIQINAL AND IMITATITB 

The differeDce between original action and novel 
action is clear. A novel act Ib one that has never 
been done before by the actor, but be may be 
fiamiliar with it, in the sense of having often witnessed 
its perfoimance by others. An original act is one 
that he has neither himself performed, nor witnessed, 
nor heard of. It is one that he has thought out for 
himself — that he has originated. It need not be 
original in the sense that it has never been done 
before. It may be habitual, or even automatic, with 
other people ; but as far as his own knowledge is 
concerned, it is one that, previously to the doing, 
was unknown to him. The antithesis of an original 
act b not an automatic act, but one that is imitated. 
There are, in &ct, two origins for novel acts. An 
act done now for the first time, by any person, may 
be an act of which he has witnessed the performance, 
or of which he has heard or read a description, in 
which case it is imitated ; or it may be an act that 
he has neither witnessed, nor had described to him, 
but which is due entirely to his own initiative. 

Degree of originality in action is measured by the 
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extent to which the novel and unlmitated action 
diffeis from the pTevious action of the same actor; 
and it is important to notice that no action that 
is not porely imitative, is destitute of all originality. 
Even action so highly automatic as walking, contains 
some original features; foe in every walk, inclines, 
irregularities, and variations of the surface of the 
ground are met with, that are not precisely like 
any that have been previously encountered ; and 
have to be dealt with, by adjustmenta of the limbs 
and body, that are slightly different from all that 
have preceded. Obetacles of slightly different kind 
and mi^^tude, and in slightly different relative 
positions, most be avoided by movements, the exact 
counterpart of which have not previously been 
executed, — movements that contain, therefore, some 
small element of originality. When, therefore, we 
speak of a man as possessing no spark of originality, 
we are using the language of hyperbole. Such a man 
would be at the mercy of the first combiDation of 
circumstances that he met with ; for no such com- 
hination ever repeats with exactness, any previous 
combination ; and therefore, without some originality, 
his adJQstment to such a combination must fail. 

Original action is directly antithetic to imitative 
action. It is antithetic also to instinctive action. 
An instinctive act may be novel, in the sense of being 
done by the actor for the first time in his Ufa ; but 
it cannot be original, in the sense that he has thought 
it out for himsel£ An act, if it is instinctive, and 
as &Lr as it LB instinctive, is not thought out. It is 
not a product of choice or deliberation, as has already 
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been demonatrated. It is determined hj the fixed 
constitation of the nerrous system, and is, strictly 
speaking, mechanical, in that it is actuated by a 
determinate mechanism. An original act is not 
determinate ; it is a reasoned way of meeting special 
circumstances by special action, invented and devised 
cut hoc by the actor. 

Imitative action partakes of the nature of in- 
stinctive action. It is very often instinctive, in the 
sense that one of the more primitive instincts is that 
of imitation. The acquisition of language by young 
children is pnrely imitative : the construction of a 
new word to express a new meaning is purely original 
llie instinct of imitation is very widespread, very 
strong, and very important. Many of the elaborate 
instincts of animals, while they are inherited in a 
high degree of completion, are yet perfected, and 
receive their final touches, &om imitation. By 
imitation, some birds learn to fly, and to peck, and 
most birds attain to greater perfection in nest- 
building. By imitation, many birds learn to talk. 
By imitation, all young children learn the same 
accomplishment. By imitation, the pointer and the 
setter perfect their special quabties ; and by the 
same faculty, the artisan learns his trade, and 
the child at school to write. Nor is imitation 
confined to such simple acts as these. Originabty 
in one, has always its complement in imitation 
in others. The original artist founds a school of 
imitators ; the original writer, whether his originality 
is in the subject that he chooses, or the mannra in 
which he treats it, soon has his imitators. A new 
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fiuhion in dress, in games, in table decoration, in 
the binding of books, in riding a hoise, or setting 
oat a garden, is imitated as soon as it is known. 
The imitative instinct is the mainstay of convention : 
originality is the main factor in revolt against con- 
ventioD. In the history of every art, it is customary 
to point ont how each artist is ' influenced ' by his 
predecessors ; which is a way of saying that he has 
imitated them in one respect or another. In such 
cases, the imitation is scarcely, or is but little, 
instinctive. It is more usually the result of delibera- 
tioD and choice. Although, therefore, there is an 
instinctive imitation, yet imitation is not necessarily 
instinctive. There are times and occasions when it 
is highly reasoned, as when Fickard imitated the 
crank invented by Watt, and as in parody and in 
the whole range of intentional mimicry. 

The faculty of imitation is often defective, and is 
sometimes in excess. There are many occasions on 
which imitation cannot be achieved, either at all, 
or without much labour, and many ansaccessful 
attempts ; as every teacher of handicraft and bodily 
exercises knows. The power of accurate imitation 
diminishes with advancing years ; and hence people 
who learn a language in mature life, rarely or never 
attain a perfect pronnnciation. It differs much in 
different people, and, while a strong tendency to 
instinctive imitation is a sign of a mind of low 
calibre, some forms of imitation, as for instance the 
subtle imitation in high-class parody, of the spirit 
as well as of the form of the original, demands 
faculties of a high order. Mere instinctive imitation 
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is seen at its height in monkeya, and in microcephalic 
idiots; whoae instant imitation of attitude and 
geature displayed before them, is a very carious 
and striking manifestation, and may be regarded as 
excess of this mode of action. Reasoned, or quasi- 
reasoned, imitation may also be excessive, and most 
be 80 regarded in those persons who are slaves to 
fashion in any of its very various manifestations. 

IX. ACTION AS CBUDB OR BLABOBATB 

Ttus is a manifest distinction, which cuts across 
many of the others, and does not need much elucida- 
tion. A crude act is a simple act, composed of 
few movements, and adapted to serve directly a 
simple purpose. An elaborate act, or course of 
conduct, is one that is composed of many unlike 
parts, and is directed to serve its purpose through 
a series of acte, muiy of which serve ends that are 
proximate and intermediate to the main purpose of 
the action. Among spontaneous acts, yawning is 
crude, dancing a minuet is elaborate. Among elicited 
acts, a blow in response to a blow is crude, a lawsuit 
in response to aggression is elaborate. Among 
instinctive acts, the nesting of the gull or the auk, 
in a slight hollow on the bare ground, is crude ; the 
nesting of the magpie or the weaver-bird, in a com- 
plicated structure, is elaborate. The web of the 
house-spider is crude, that of the geometrical spider 
is elaborate. The comb of the bumble-bee is crude, 
that of the hive-bee is elaborate. Among reasoned 
acts, a shout to attract attention is crude ; a speech 
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to convince an aadience is elaborate. Among im- 
pulaive acta, a hand-clasp on meeting a Mend is crude; 
a hasty marriage is elaborate. Among deliberate 
acts, the pnlling of a trigger, after long aiming, 
is cmde ; the learning of a profession is elaborate. 
Among voluntary acts, opening a letter is crude; 
writing a letter is elaborate. Among involuntary 
acts, starting at a loud noise is crude, while the 
continuing act of playing the piano, or typewriting, 
is elaborate. The last example, however, is scarcely 
accurate. Each individual movement entering into 
the composition of the act is, indeed, made independent 
of a separate volition, but the whole act thus pro- 
duced by the combination of notes, is voluntary. 
There is, perhaps, in the range of the normal, no 
very elaborate act that is wholly involuntary ; 
though disease offers us many examples of highly 
elaborate acts that are involuntary. Some epileptic 
fit* have a low degree of elaboration ; the movementa 
of chorea are highly elaborate ; and in post-epileptic 
automatism, it is frequent to meet with acts so 
elaborate as ondressing, taking out the watch and 
winding it, and acta more elaborate stiU. Since all 
acts are novel when they are done for the first time 
by the actor, novel acts may be crude or elaborate ; 
and since all acts become habitual, and at length 
automatic, if repeated sufficiently often ; habitual 
and automatic acts may be either crude or elaborate. 
It is important to make the distinction into crude 
and elaborate acts, apart from that into instinctive 
and reasoned ; for the diatinctions are often confiued. 
It is often understood, or assumed, that elaborateness 
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of action is a measure of intelligence ; and this is 
quite trae in one meaning of intelligence ; but t^en, 
intelligent action must not be couftised with reasoned 
action, as understood and defined in tbis book. By 
a reasoned act, is here meant an act that is specially 
adapted to special circumstances ; an act that is 
not performed in a fixed unvarying way, but is 
fiezible and modifiable to suit the exigencies of 
circumstances, and especially of new circnmstances. 
Action that is not reasoned, in the sense here used, 
may yet be extremely elaborate. The action of a 
magpie in building its nest; the collective action 
of bees in building their comb; and of beavers in 
excavating their canals, buUding their dams and 
their lodges, are extremely elaborate; and, as far 
as elaborate, are intelligent, if elaboration is a sign 
of intelligence; bat none of these actions need be 
reasoned. As a whole, they are not reasoned. They 
are the fixed and predictable results of organised 
nCTvons mechanisms ; and the animals, so long as 
they are not mechanically prevented, could not act 
otherwise than in the way they do. In the course 
of executing these instinctive acts, onwonted circum- 
stances may arise, and may be dealt with in new 
ways speciaUy adapted to the circnmstances; and 
snch action would be reasoned in the sense here used ; 
bat if no such circumstances are met with, or if, 
being met with, they arouse no corresponding 
modification of action, but are dealt with as the 
stereotyped plan, then, however elaborate that plan 
may be, the action is not reasoned action in the sense 
in which reasoned action is here defined. The want 
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of appreciation of the distinction that is here drawn, 
between intelligent action, in the sense of elaborate 
action, and reasoned action, in the sense of action 
specially adapted to special cixcnmstances, is re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the confusion about 
instinct and reason that has prevailed, and that still 
prevails. 

X. ACTION AS PLAY OB WOBK 

Like several of tJie other diBtinctions that we have 
made among modes of action, the distinction between 
play and work is one that is generally allowed, and, 
in a sense, generally recognised ; yet I know of no 
definite distinction having been drawn between them, 
and I think it would puzzle most of those, who 
recc^nise that there is a distinction between them, 
to say what the distinction is. I suppose a very 
common notion would be that that occupation by 
which the living is earned, is work, while occupation 
which is unremnnerated, is play. I do not think this 
distinction could stand criticism. What is to be said 
of one person taking gratuitously the work of another, 
as an act of charity, and without remuneration? 
What is to be said of the very abundant and arduous 
occupation, that is undertaken by the great multitude 
of men and women who serve gratuitously on public 
bodies, and as honoEaiy secretaries to societies and 
committees of all kinds ? No doubt many of those 
occupations are pnisaed for the benefit that they 
may ultimately and indirectly bring to the earning 
of the living; but very many are pursued with no 
such object, and yet the work done is, I think. 
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properly called work. Moreover, much occupation 
that is remunerated, partakes of the nature of play. 
Although it is remunerated, it is of the charact«r of 
play. Some men take their hoUday camping oat in 
a tent with a friend or two ; others take their holiday 
camping out as territorials, and enjoy themselves 
quite as much as if they were bent on pleasure alone, 
and none the less because their serrices are remuner- 
ated. The man who goes into wild countries for sport, 
enjoys his sport none the less because he collects 
specimens by which he hopes to defray his expenses. 
Nor is the employment of the gtmibler at Monte Carlo, 
or elsewhere, any the less play when he wins than 
when he loses. Others suggest that work is that which 
is useful, and play is doing that which is not useful 
If tiiis is to be the test, then the toil of prisoners 
under the old regime, at the crank and the treadmill, 
was play ; and then the huntsman who follows the 
fox across country is working, if the exercise serves 
to ward off lus gout. No. These testa will not 
serve. The true distinction between work and play 
lies, in my opinion, in whether the occupation is or 
is not congenial and pleasant. Work is doing what 
you don't like. Flay is doing what is pleasant to 
do, and what we would rather do than not. Those 
men who earn their living by an occupation that is 
congenial to them, pass their lives in play, as long 
as the occupation is not pursued after it has ceased 
to be congenial and grateful. If, indeed, an occupa- 
tion, that is ordinarily congenial and delightful, is 
pursued after the point of fatigue is reached, so that 
it ceases to be congenial, and becomes irksome, then 
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it is no loDger ptaj, but work, and this is trae, 
whether it ie Temmierated or not : whether it is 
uaefui or not. And if, in an occupation that is 
generally distasteful, patches oceui now and then, 
that aie pleasant and congenial, then the doing of 
such portions of t^e daily task is not work, but plaj. 

XI. ACTION AS SKILFUL OR tmSEILFUL 

The distinction between skilfdl and ouskilfal 
action is important in practice, but it is so well 
rec<^:nised and understood that it needs but Uttle 
demonstration. StUl, more than oue quality in .action 
is often included when we speak of it as skilfaL 
Strictly speaking, skilful action is that which attains 
the end in view, most completely, and with the least 
expenditure of effort. Since many ends can be 
attained only, or best, by elaborate or accurate action, 
uid cannot be attained, or can be only incompletely 
and imperfectly attained, by crude action, it happens 
that the term skilful is erroneonsly applied to elaborate 
or very accurate action, while acts that are crude, or 
that need but little accuracy, are considered unskilfhL 
Hence the distinction with skilled and unskilled 
workers. So long as skilled is not regarded as 
synonymous with skilful, and unskilled with unskilful, 
no harm ia done ; but the terms are often confused. 
In one sense — the correct sense — a navvy in excavat- 
ing a hole in the ground, may exhibit a high degree 
of skill, in that he achieves his end completely, with 
a miuimnm expenditure of effort In another sense 
— in confusion with skilled — lus action, in comparison 
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with that of a watchmaker, is unskilled, in that it is 
ciude, and does not need great accuracy. Where the 
one emploTS but few and simple movements, the 
movements of the other are numerous and complicated. 
Where the one works to an inch or two, the other 
works to a thousandth of an inch. Both may be 
equally skilful, but both are not equally skilled. 

By the nature of things, there can be no excess of 
skill, bat defect of skill is a frequent enough defect, 
and one of which every one has experience, both in 
his own acts and in those of others. 
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CHAPTEB VI 

PtrBPOSKS OR BNB8 

Thb purposes or ends that conduct seeks to attain 
are numerous, and need classification before thej can 
be sTStematically studied. Purposes may be divided 
into nltimate, proximate, and intermediate. My 
proximate purpose in writing a letter is to make an 
appointment. Mj intermediate purpose is to obtain 
support for my application for a lucrative post. My 
ultimate purpose is to secure my livelihood. Ultiniate 
purposes are, in all cases, dictated by instincts ; and 
here we meet with a new meaning of the word 
instinct. We have already spoken of iiutiuctive 
action, and have found it to be marked by its 
determinate character. It is fixed ; invariable ; pre- 
dictable ; the same for every individual of the same 
species. We have found, moreover, that it is subject 
to the invasion of reasoned action ; and that, while 
instinctive action pursues, with unvarying constancy, 
a certain end, reason modifies the means employed, 
so that the end may be the more effectually attained. 
We are now to notice that if an end is sought, it is 
sought under the dictation of desire ; and, while the 
deaies for proximate and intermediate ends may, in 
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many caaea, be termed reasoDed deeiies, io that they, 
like reasoned acts, are modifiable under the stress of 
circumstancea ; ultimate ends are instinctive, in the 
same sense that modes of action are iDStinctive ; that 
is to say, they are determinate, fixed, predictable, the 
same for every individual of the species. The term 
instinct is sometimes applied to the mode of action, 
sometimes to the desire that prompts the mode of 
action. The former I term instinctive action; and 
the latter is instinctive desire ; but for the sake of 
brevity, I speak hereafter of instinctive desire as 
instinct, and no confusion need arise if this meaning 
is kept in view. 

Instincts, thus understood, are inherited desires. 
They are desires that are as much and as integral a 
part of the inheritance of each individual, as any 
portion of the bodily organisation. Instinctive action 
is action the resnlt of an inherited nervous mechanism. 
What the Btractural embodiment, or basis, or sub- 
stratnm, of a desire may be, we do not know; but 
that, whatever it is, it is as much, and as purely and 
truly, inherited, as the mechanism that actuates in- 
stinctive action — of that we may be sure. Instinct 
dictates with imperious urgency the ends that we 
must puisne ; reason finds the means to attain those 
ends. A classification of ultimate purposes is, there- 
fore, a classification of instinctive desires. 

We have seen that action that is become automatic, 
approximates in character to instinctive action, and 
becomes a sort of secondary or acquired instinctive 
action ; and correspondingly, in the department of 
desire, there are secondary or acquired desires, that 
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approximate in character to inBtincts. The coarse of 
conduct by which the ultimate purposes of life are 
satisfied, becomes, in man, extremely complicated and 
prolonged ; each ultimate purpose being pursued 
through a long chain of intwmediaiy purposea. In 
order to fit his children to earn their own living, and 
to support families of their own, a man sends them 
to school and to college, sends them abroad, each of 
these acts being achieved by a chain of subsidiary 
acts ; invites their friends to stay with him ; extends 
his influence in various directions, by various means ; 
enters them into a profession ; and assists them in 
innumerable ways. Each of these subsidiary, proxi- 
mate, or intermediate ends is prompted immediately 
by its particular desire, ultimately by the ultimate 
or instinctive desire. The proximate desire is not 
instinctive. It may, perhaps, be called reasoned. 
There is no instinctive deaiie to send a child to 
school, any more than there is an instinctive desire 
to send him to Harrow or Winchester ; but some of 
the subsidiary purposes, serving as steps to the 
achievement of the ultimate or instinctive purposes, 
are BO invariable, so fixed in the race, so common to 
all individuals of the species, so determinate, that 
they may properly be called instinctive. For instance, 
one of the primary ends pursued by all animals is 
that of self-conservation ; and in the circamstances 
in which man lives, and has lived for innumerable 
generations, one of the principal means of self-con- 
servation ia the accumulation, in times of plenty, of 
material for food and other wants, that may serve 
him in times of scarcity. This intermediary end is 
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now become inatiQctive. The deaixe of accumulation 
is an inherited desire, and is experienced and dis- 
played by all men in all circumstancea One of the 
main purposes of all animals — of all organic beings — 
is racial continuance ; and as a means to racial con- 
tinuance, combat among males, for the possession of 
females, has been fonnd effectual, and practised, 
among certain species, for innumerable generations. 
In these speciee has been developed, therefore, the 
intermediary instinct of combat — the desire for 
combat, or fighting instinct ; which, primarily mani- 
fested for the possession of females; then found 
effectual for the protection of the family ; and at 
length important for the preservation of the com- 
munity ; has overflowed, as it were, into other 
departments of action, and become, in many 
persona, by the process of anticipation of motive 
already considered, an end to be pursued for its own 
sake — for the mere gratification of its pursuit. Thus, 
in addition to the few great primitive instincts by 
which aU conduct is ultimately prompted, there are 
many intermediary ends which are become instinctive ; 
and many others which are in course of fixation into 
instinctive ends. 

Hence it appears, that a classification of instincts 
might be made on the basis of their order, as primary, 
secondary, tertiary, and so forth; and if this were 
done, it would probably be found that all instincts, 
of every kind and description, are subsidiary to 
the primitive and fundamental instinct of race- 
continuance. The main conclusion reached by the 
monumental discoveries of Darwin in the last 
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century, is that all life is teleological — ia directed to 
a purpose — and that the ultimate end, to which all 
the action, and all the fiiQctions, of living organisms 
are directed, is the continuation of the race to which 
the organism belong In the great scheme of 
nature, the interest and wel&re of the individual 
are ignored, except in as far as they subserve the 
interest and welfare of the race. To the life of 
every individual, there is a fixed, a natural, an 
inevitable temunation. The life of the race has no 
such bound : its prolongation is indefinite. If the 
individaal survives to the age of reproduction, and 
performs that function, the purpose of nature, as far 
as that individual ia concerned, is served; and the 
individual may perish without detriment to that 
porpose; and sooner or later, he does perish. 
Hence, all the activities we are now to consider — all 
the iastinctive uid other purposes that are pursued 
by man — are circulated to serve, directly or indirectly, 
the primitive, fiindamental purposes of race con- 
tinuation and race preservation. 

If the race is to be continued, it is first of all 
necessary that its component individuals shall survive 
to the reproductive age, and as long thereafter as is 
necessary for the nourishment and cherishing of 
the ofispring, and the establishment of them in snch 
wise, that they, in their turn, may serve the purpose 
of race-preservation and race-continuance. Owing 
to t^e high degree of elaboration that the activities, 
and therefore the structure and nervous organisation, 
of man have attained, his fuU development is a slow 
process, and takes many years to complete. It is 
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long before he Ib able to fend for himaelf completely ; 
and daring these long years, he would inevitably 
perish, if he were not protected by that parental 
eare, which vicariously takes the place of self-pro- 
tection. As he grows older, his own ability gradually 
supplants that of his parents, until he attains to 
full self-supporting capacity ; to the maintenance 
of which a group of subsidiary instincts, and sub- 
sidiary modes, contribute. It matters not, therefore, 
whether we take first the reproductive activities, ae 
the most primitive, to which all others are secondary 
and subsidiary ; or the self-supporting or self^con- 
servative, which are a necessary preliminary to the 
reproductive ; or the parental, which are a necessary 
preliminary to the self-conservative. We may take 
that which is most convenient; and as the self- 
conservative group contains the simplest and crudest 
modes of activity, we may well give them first place. 
Among the many expedients into which the 
struggle for existence has thrust different races of 
animals, it is scarcely too much to say that the most 
efficient, and therefore the most widely adopted, is 
that of liviilg together in communities, more or less 
organised. The grade of organisation reached by 
different communities, varies within very wide limits. 
Beginning with mere physical contiguity, like that 
of mussels on the rocks, the community reaches, in 
many cases, so high a degree of organisation, as to 
consist of classes of individuals, differing not only in 
function, but so different in structure, that they 
would be taken to belong to different genera, were 
it not known that they are all the o&pting of the 
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same mother; and bo specialiaed in function, as to 
be incapable of living apart from the community 
they serve, and by which they are supported. It 
is among ants and bees that these extremes of 
communal organisation are foond ; and in some of 
these societies, not only are classes of individuals 
of very different size, structure, and function, 
members of the same family, associated together ; 
but included in the community may be slaves, 
belongii^ to a different race, and even domesticated 
animals. None of the communities of mankind axe 
organised to such a height of specialisation, in the 
structure of individuals, as the communities of ants 
and bees; but many of them are very highly 
organised; and a large share of the conduct of 
individnal men and women is determined by their 
relations to one anothra, and to the conununity of 
which they form part This section of conduct has 
its own set of instincts, and of non - instinctive 
motivee ; and demands separate and careful con- 
sideration. 

Thus the three great departments of conduct 
are that which is subservient to the conservation 
of the individual; that which subserves the pre- 
servation of the community ; and that which provides 
for the continuation of the race ; and each of these 
has its subdivisions, and its own instincts, primary, 
secondary, tertiary, and so on. But though these 
are the main, they are not the only departments of 
conduct. There are other instincts, other desires 
inherent in the nature of man, that ciave satisfaction 
by modes of action. Most of these he shares with 
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the lower animals : some may, perhaps, be his own 
peculiar property. 

Ab man is born with certain innate capacities for 
action, so he is born with desires to exercise these 
capacitiea The function of the nervous system, 
which is a compendiam of the whole organism, is 
to accumulate and expend motion ; and the ways 
in which motion shall be expended, are to some 
extent pre-ordained in the organised nervous 
mechanisms that he inherits. They are determined 
by his instinctive and innate desires. Much of 
this motion is expended in the satisfaction of the 
primary instincts already enumerated; but it may 
be, and it often is, especially in youth, that the 
motion accumulated in the nervous system, is in 
excess of what can be then expended in the pursuit 
of these ultimate ends. When he has satisfied all 
the main instincts that press for satisfaction at the 
moment, and in the circumstances in which he then 
is, a surplus or residue of motion remains, unex- 
pended and demanding expenditure — a surplus whose 
retention is irksome, and a source of uneasiness that 
may amount to massive misery. To get rid of t^ 
surplus, fiction is undertaken. It is undertaken 
foi no end ulterior to the mere expenditure of motion, 
and the relief of the uneasiness that the accumulated 
motion causes. Ex hypoihesi, the primary desires 
aflTord no scope or opportunity for expenditure, or 
expenditure on them is become too irksome to be 
continued. The motion is expended, therefore, in 
ways that, with respect to these primary desires, 
or ultimate ends, are wasteful and unremnnerative. 
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The motion ia expended for the mere sake of 
ezeTciaing capacities that have lain idle, and clamonr 
for exercise. It is expended in recreation. 

Among the capacities with which man, in common 
with manj other animals, is endowed, is that of 
appreciating beauty ; and a certain proportion of 
the spare energy, left over after vital requirements 
are satisfied, is expended on the contemplation of 
beauty, and the making of beautiful things. This 
is, of cooise, a branch of recreative activity, but it 
is sufficiently distinct from other modes of that 
activity, to demand separate consideration. The 
contemplation of beauty, tmd the measures taken to 
go where beautiful things are to be found, constitute 
one phase of aesthetic conduct The making and 
acquisition of beautiful things constitutes another ; 
and the hnge prices given for beaatiful pictures, and 
the labour expended on producing beautiful music, 
and beantifol architecture, bear witness to the urgency 
of aeftthetic desire. 

There are other qualities besides beauty, that 
attract us to witness the things that possess them. 
We go to see the carcass of a whale thrown up on 
the beach, attracted, not by the beauty of the whale, 
but by its straugeueas; we go to witness plays, 
attracted, not by the beauty of the scenery or the 
dialogue, but by the dramatic interest ; we read 
novels, not so much for the beauty of the language 
or the thought, as for interest in the story ; we 
pursue these courses of conduct, not for the purpose 
of contemplating beanty, but for the satisfaction of 
cari<>aty, which is one of the ultimate, though not 
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one of the primary, aims of conduct. Curiosity is 
an instinct that man shares with many of the lower 
animaU; and investigation, the mode of action that 
it prompts, is a very important mode of conduct. 
It extends iirom listening to the gossip of the village 
crone, to the most refined and daring speculation of 
the philosopher ; and accounts for much conduct 
that cannot be otherwise explained. 

In some degree, Curiosity enters into the com- 
position of the Religions instinct — that desire for 
knowledge of, and communion with, the unknown 
and incomprehensible verities, that surround man- 
kind on all aides with a veil of mystery. This 
instdnct is the motive of a peculiar mode of conduct 
— religions ceremonial — and prompts also the modi- 
fication of conduct in all its departments, but 
especially in the three major or primary modes. 

Before considering in detail the departments of 
conduct, — three primary and four secondary — that 
have been enumerated, it is necessary, since this book 
is intended as a guide to morbid as well as to normal 
conduct, to indicate generally the ways in which 
conduct may be disordered. These ways are best 
indicated by observing the disorders of the instincts 
by which the conduct is prompted. 

Instincts, and the conduct that is undertaken to 
satisfy them, may be disordered in four ways. They 
may be excessive, defective, perverted, or reversed. 

Excess and defect are relative terms. It is not 
always easy, it is not always possible, to say whether 
Miy particular phase of conduct is in fact excessive or 
defective — whether, for instance, a man eats too much 
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or too little — bat it is easy to QQderstand that conduct, 
in any particular department, may be exceasive or 
defective ; and to appreciate in what the excess or 
defect conaistfi. Perrersion and reversal need, how- 
ever, some explanation. By perversion of conduct, 
I mean conduct prompted by an instinct, but calca- 
lated to defeat the very raid that the normal instinct 
serves. The end served by the instinct of eatiug is 
the nourishment of the body, and its maintenance in 
health and strength. But sometimes the desire of 
food is perverted, so that instead of the appetite being 
directed to beef and mutton, and bread and butter, 
it is directed to clay, or chalk, or filth. In such a 
case, I speak of the instinct, and the conduct which 
it prompts, as perverted. When an instinct is re- 
versed, <the desire is to attain an end the direct 
contradictory of the end contemplated by the 
normal instinct. Thus, the normal instinct of self- 
conservation is sometimes reversed, and replaced by 
an urgent desire of self-destruction, or aelf-mutilation. 
I must guard mysdf against being supposed to mean 
that in such cases there is necessarily a real reversal 
of instinct. What happens is, no doubt, that some 
antt^onistic instinct — for many instincts are an- 
tagonistic to others — has gained such predominance 
and exaggeration, as to swamp the instinct that 
seems to be reversed; and, for practical purposes, 
to abolish and supersede it, either for the time being, 
or permanently. 
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DIBBOTLT 8BLF-OON8BRVATITB CONDUCT 

Conduct that is directed to the coDaerration of the 
actor, is easceptible of diTision into two very distinct 
departments, — that which is directly self-conserra- 
tive, and that which is indirectly self-conservative. 
. The former consists of those modes of action by 
which life is preserved from day to day and from 
hour to horn, including those acts that must be per- 
formed vicariously for infants and young children in 
order to keep them alive, and without which they 
would perisL Such conduct is that of procuring food 
and drink ; of the avoidance of manifest dangers ; 
and of dealing with antagonists. Indirectly self- 
conservative conduct is that by which a person 
administers his means and earns his livelihood. 

The first mode of conduct that comes under review 
is the eating of food ; and this may be regarded in 
three aspects, — selection, quantity, and mode of 
prehension. 

The first stage of eating is the selection of food. 
Normally we eat what is edible ; but the infant stufis 
into its mouth anything it can get hold of ; and this 
defect in the selection of food lb paralleled by the 
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idiot, whose power of discrimination has never ad- A 
vanced beyond the stage of infancy ; and by the 
dement, who has lost the power once possessed. The 
ingestion, as food, of inappropriate aobstances, may 
depend, as in these cases, on mere' want of discrimina- 
tion between what is edible and what is not; or it 
may depend upon a deliberate selection of inedible 
matter; a perversion of conduct that is not very 
infrequent. Geophagy, the eating of clay or loam, 
is practised by some primitive tribes of men ; and 
hysterical girls, as well as insane persons, sometimes 
have a morbid appetite for chalk, or coal, or other 
inedible matter. The craving of pr^;nant women for 
strange food is a matter of notoriety, bat it does not 
ofben extend to what is actually inedible. Without 
being inedible, the food selected may be strange and 
bizarre; but in judging of this, we must remember 
that what is considered fit to eat is largely a matter 
of fashion and convention. We are apt to shudder 
at the idea of eating snails, although among those 
with whom it is the fashion to eat them, they are 
considered a delicacy ; and we ourselves have no 
objection to eating their congener, the whelk, nor 
even snails themselves, when they are called peri- 
winkles. We should regard leniently, therefore, those 
who have an appetite for meat that is raw, or semi- 
putrid, or in other ways unusual. But when the 
appetite extends to that which is inherently disgust- 
ing to every animal, we must consider it morbid, and 
no plea of eccentricity can excuse coprophagy. A 
less degree of disorder of the same kind is evinced 
by those who refuse appetising and daintily served 
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food, on the ground of their unworthiness, and 
demand offal, scraps, and the leavings of other 
peopla 

Excessive care in the selection of food is unpleasant 
to witness, but m rarely pushed to a degree that can 
be recognised as morbid. Rejection of food from a 
saspicion that it is poisoned, or that it contains filth, 
cannot be regarded as an excess of scruputosit}' in 
selection, whether the suspicion ia sane or insane. 
To some persons, the appearance of a hair in a plate 
of soup contaminates the whole tureen, and this is 
within the normal. There are persons for whom no 
food is good enough, who find fault with whatever is 
piit before them, and turn up a supercilious nose at 
wholesome viands. Such conduct is vnlgar, but can 
scarcely be regarded as morbid. 

Quantitative variation in eating, extends from the 
grossest excess to total abstinence. Mere gluttony, 
though it is very common in the insane, cannot be 
regarded as itself evidence of insanity ; and a certain 
measured degree of abstinence or reticence in eating 
is a recognised practice ; but fasting that is so 
prolonged and excessive as to be detrimental to 
health, must be regarded as disorder, whether it is 
practised with suicidal intent, or whether it arises 
from religious fanaticism. 

In this connection may be mentioned a phase of 
conduct that is occasionally witnessed — the artificial 
production of vomiting. Usually it is practised, as 
one of the vagaries of hysteria, to excite sympathy 
and interest in the vomiter ; but it has been practised 
in secret by prisoners, to produce a mysterious 
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wasting, in spite of sbandant feeding, and thus 
contribate to a premature release. 

Under the head of ingestion of food, may be 
considered the taking of stimulants of all forms and 
in all kinds of ways. The following account, written 
for the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Inebriates' Acts, embodies my views on the 
subject 

A capacity for being pleasurably affected by the 
consumption of alcohol, or some other intoxicant — 
opium, betel, kava, coca, kola, hashieh, etc — is a 
fundamental fact in human nature. It is common 
to nearly all human beings who have tried the effect 
of BQch drugs, and even to some of the lower animals. 

Dr. A. Shadwell, in his book on Drink, Temper- 
ance and Legislation, says : — ' The fundamental fact 
at the bottom of the drink question is the physiological 
effect of alcoholic liquor on the human organism. 
People like it, and drink to please themselves. Man's 
liking for alcoholic liquor rests on a physiological 
basis that can no more be argued away than the 
physiological difference between the sexes.' 

The late Sir George Balfour, M.D., in his article 
on ' Drunkenness ' in the Encydopadia Britxmnica, 
says : — ' However degrading and demoralising the 
vice of drankenness may be, it is important to 
remember, in all our thoughts concerning it, that it 
is the outcome of a craving innate in human nature, 
whether civilised or savage.* 

Dr. Archdall Reid, in his books on The Principles 
of Heredity and on Alcoholism, argues at length that 
the fundamental cause of inebriety, underlying all 
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secondary canaes, is an excessive siuceptibilitj to 
the attraction of the intoxicating agent used. 

Mankind in general seems to possess, in varying 
degree, thia capacity for deriving enjoyment from 
the consumption of intoxicants. 

No desire for the consumption of alcohol exists 
antecedent to actaal trial of its use. Savage races, 
and civilised persons, who have never taken alcohol, 
have no desire for it whatever, however insatiate 
their craving for it may become when once they 
have indulged in it. 

Most persons now, in civilised countries, take 
some intoxicant ; and most of them remain sober 
without effort Some, however, get drunk from time 
to time. A smtdler number are habitual drunkards. 

In every person, a certain quantity of alcohol will 
produce the &miliar effects of intoxication. This 
quantity varies with the person, and with the 
rapidity with which the alcohol is taken. The 
symptoms, also, vary with the person intoxicated, 
with the amount and kind of alcoholic liquor taken, 
and with the length of time over which its use is spread. 

In most people, the use of alcohol gives rise at 
length to satiety, and to temporary distaste for 
further indulgence. The quantity needed to produce 
this effect varies much in different persons. The 
important difference is that, in some persons, satiety 
is produced before intoxication, and in others, 
intoxication is produced before satiety. Every 
person can be intoxicated, provided sufficient alcohol 
is taken ; but there are many in whom satiety seems 
never to be reached. 
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If these propositioDB, on which it is unlikely that 
then will be any material diffeienee of opinion, be 
granted, they lead to the following conclusione : — ' 

1. That when satiety is ptoduced before intozica- 
tioD, the person so affected is in no danger of 
becoming iutozicated. He is never tempted to get 
drank. Before the stage of intoxication is reached, 
he has already acquired a temporary distaste for 
alcohol, which is hia sufficient safeguard. 

2. Persons in whom the point of intoxication is 
reached before satiation occuih, will, unless other 
influences intervene, go on drinking until they 
become intoxicated. 

3. But many persons who are liable to become 
intoxicated before satiation occurs, stop drinking 
before they become drunk. They are not actuated 
solely by desire for drink. They foresee and recog- 
nise the danger of becomiag drunk ; and before the 
point of drunkenness is reached, refuse to indulge 
further the desire for drink. They exercise their 
will, under the influence of a number of desires 
conflicting with that for drink, such as self-respect, 
and desire to retain the respect of others — exercises 
of volition which, under such circumstances, we call 
'self-control.' Whether persons, in whom the 
satiation point lies beyond the limit of sobriety, 
will become drunk or no, depends primarily on the 
relative strength of the desire for drink and of such 
self-control If the desire for drink is the stronger, 
they will become drunk ; if self-control is the 
fiftronger, they will remain sober. 

Seeing that the great majority of persons who 
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take alcohol are not . drunkards, it follows that, in 
them, either the satiation point is reached before 
intoxication occurs, or the desire for drink is over- 
mastered hj that voluntary reinforcement of other 
desires which we caU self-control. 

4. There is, however, a lai^e number of persons 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
habituallj sober and the habitually drunken. These 
are persons who become intoxicated before satiation is 
reached, and in whom self-control, if it is exercised, 
is capable of overcoming the desire for drink ; but 
who yet allow themselves to become drunk, because 
they do not choose to exercise this self-control. They 
do not reinforce, by voluntary exertion, the influence 
of the desires antagonistic to the desire for drink. 
They possess sufficient strength of will, if they choose 
to exert it, to cease drinking before the intoxication 
stage is reached; but they do not, or they do not 
always, exert this volition. Either they are not 
sufficiently alive to the disadvantages of drunkenness ; 
or, realisiog them, deliberately decide that such dis- 
advantages are more than counterbalanced by the 
enjoyment of drunkenness ; or they are reluctant to 
run counter to the practice of their companions ; or 
they feel themselves bound to continue the practice 
of treating and being treated ; or, for some other 
reason, they deliberately refrain from exercising the 
self-control they possesa These persons form the 
class of occasional drunkards, week-end drunkards, 
bank-holiday drunkards, convivial drunkards, etc 

Lastly, there are those in whom the satiation point 
is postponed until after intoxication is reached, or is 
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altogether absent, and in whom the desire for diink 
overmasteis all other conflicting desires, even when 
these are reinforced by the utmost exertion of will. 
Such persons form the class of inebriates, who fall 
naturally into the following divisiona : — 

A. Persons who are bom with an excessive degree 
of the common capadtj for deriving pleasure from 
the use of alcohol, but are not endowed with a 
corresponding exaggeration of that combination of 
fttculties that we call self-controL Deriving more 
pleasure than others from the use of alcohol, they 
desire it more strongly. Desiring it more strongly, 
they need a corresponding increase of self-control to 
enable them to abstain &om its excessive use. Such 
persons are not necessarily deficient in intelligence, 
strength of will, or desire to keep sober. They may 
be superior to the average in some or all of these 
qualities ; but desire for drink is in them so greatly 
intensified, that a capacity for self-control, even 
beyond the average, is insufficient to keep them firom 
excess. Such persons are often of great capability 
and intelUgence, and frequently are members of 
famihes in which other examples of this form of 
inebriety occur. The desire for drink, which may be 
very great, is often intermittent or paroxysmal in 
occurrence ; and the amount of alcohol taken is often 
enormous. 

B. Persons who, with or without an excessive 
degree of the common capacity for deriving pleasure 
irom the use of alcohol, are deficient in self-control. 
They lack either the intelligence to appreciate the ill 
effects of drunkenness, or the self-respect and other 
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desires antagoniatic to drunkenneas, or the force of 
character and strength of will necessary to withstand 
the appeal of a desire for immediate gratification at 
whatever cost of futare detriment. The lack of aelf- 
control shows itself not onlj in inability to withstand 
the allurements of alcohol, but also in outbreaks of 
temper, of violence, of restlessness, or of destructive- 
ness, on alight provocation. Many such persons are 
deficient in intelligence; they come of families in 
Which there are other instances of mental disorder ; 
land, in them a small amount of alcohol is usually 
aufiScient to produce intoxication. 

C. Besides the congenital peculiarities above 
described, there is no reason to doubt that continued 
self-indulgence by the 'occasional' drunkard may 
cause the subordination of self-control to the desire 
for drink. By continual indulgence, the desire for 
liquor is increased. This is especially the case when 
alcohol has been originally taken for some special 
effect. It may be l^at its stimulation enables the 
drinker to accomplish tasks that could not be under- 
taken without its aid ; or it may be (and this is 
more frequent in women) that it was originally taken 
in illness, or for the relief of pain or discomfort. 
Whatever the reason that led to the practice, it is 
found that the longer the habit is continued, the 
greater becomes the desire for the drug; and also 
that an increasing quantity is needed to produce the 
effect for which it was originally taken. 

By continually yielding to desire, and continue 
failure to exert self-control, not only is desire 
, but self-control is weakened, until it 
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is reduced permanently below the point necessary 
to overcome the desire; and thus inebriety is 
established. 

Inebriates of this class are miscellaneous in 
character. Sometimes they approach to Class A or 
Class B in family history and mental qualities, but 
often have little apparent affinity to either. They 
are inebriates by artificial culture rather than by 
nature; and when they are mentally defective or 
disordered, the defect or disorder is often the con- 
sequence, rather than the cause, of the drinking 
habit 

This view of inebriety, which regards it as an 
alteration of the ratio of self-control to desire for 
drink, throws light upon the question whether or not 
it should be regarded as a disease. It is a consti- 
tutional peculiarity; and in many cases depends on 
the qualities with which a person is bom ; in many 
is acquired by vicious indulgence. When such a 
constitutional peculiarity is acquired, it would be 
straining the meaning of words to call it a disease. 
When it is inborn, the question becomes one of 
nomenclature. If such native pecuUarities as the 
possession of a sixth finger, or the absence of a 
taste for music are rightly considered diseases, then 
the native constitutional peculiarity that nnderlies 
some cases of inebriety may be considered a disease ; 
but there are cogent reasons why the term disease 
should not be strained so as to cover inebriety. By 
disease is commonly understood a state of things for 
which the diseased person is not responsible, and 
which he cannot alter by any effort of will But 
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this is not the case with inebriety. If the desire for 
drink can be increased by indulgence, and self- 
control diminished bj lack of exercise, equally the 
reverse effect can be produced by voluntary effort. 
Desire for drink may be diminiahed by abstinence, 
and self-control, like any other focnlty, may be 
strengthened by exercise. It is erroneous and 
disastrous to imply, by calling inebriety a disease, 
that it is to be accepted with fatalistic resignation, 
and that the inebriate need make no effort to mend 
his ways. It is the more so, since inebriety is in 
many cases surmounted, and in many more cases 
diminished; and the cases that recover and amend 
are those in which the inebriate desires and strives 
for his recovery. 

The mode of prehension of food next comes under 
review. In these days, when not only paupers in 
workhouses, but the poorest of the poor, outside of 
those relatively luxurious institutions, would consider 
themselves degraded if they were deprived of the 
use of forks, it is startling to remember that in the 
high and luxurious civilisations of ancient Egypt, of 
Crete, of Babylon, of Assyria, of China, of Hindostan, 
of Athens, and of Rome, the use of forks in eating 
was unknown- Not until the sixteenth century did 
they come into use in Europe ; and printing was an 
established art, when the most refined and cultured 
men and women still dipped th^r fingers in the dish, 
and gnawed bones held in the hand. We should 
expect that a practice so lately acquired, would be 
lost early in the general dissolution of conduct that 
takes place in insanity ; and it is with some surprise 
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that we find it still retained by dements, who have 
lost modes of conduct of immeasmrably greater anti- 
quity. Still, we do find, as might have been expected, 
that the insane make a mnch more lavish use of 
their fingers at meals than is decorous. 

The mainteoaDce of personal cleanliness is a mode 
of eondact of comparatively late acquirement. As, 
indeed, it is but very imperfectly acquired, even by 
many adults, in civilised communities, so it is one 
that is very early lost in general dissolution of 
conduct Cleanliness of the person and neatness of 
attiiB are among the earliest qualities to be lost in 
that mode of insanity which is an even dissolution, 
proceeding in regular order, from loss of the latest 
acquired modes of conduct, and attacking them, 
successively, In the inverse order of their acquirement. 
Accurately regular order of this kind is rare ; but all 
insanity approximates to this order, subject to the 
disturbiug influence of intercurrent factors ; and in 
most forms of insanity that proceed to any appreci- 
able depth, failure of personal cleanliness and neatness 
is a common feature. Washing is neglected ; the hair 
is unkempt ; the nails are dirty ; the stockings down 
at heel; the garments put on anyhow, unbrushed 
and unfastened. Such, too, is the conduct, in this 
respect, of young children, before they have acquired 
this mode of conduct; and such is the conduct of 
those older persons, whose conduct remains always 
in the stage of that of young children, and who are 
called JdiQtB^r jmbecj lgB. 

Defect of person^ cleanliness and neatness is not 
the only disorder to which this mode of conduct is 
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liable. There are persons in whom the instinctiTe 
desire to be personaU^ clean, is developed in moibid 
excess ; and their condnct expresses this excess. Snch 
persons spend a large part of their waking time in 
washing themselves. They put on clean linen a 
dozen or more times a day. Thej constantly search 
themselves for signs of soiling ; and can neither con- 
vince themselves, nor be convinced, that they are 
not befouled in some way, or infested with vermin. 

Reversal of this mode of conduct is by no means 
unknown, even among the sane. There have been, 
and are yet, persons who revel and delight in personal 
nndeanliness, and even cherish the presence of vermin 
on theii persons. I do not refer to the supposed 
delight of children in 'getting into a mess,' which 
is merely indifference to the tmcleanly consequences 
of following some alluring pursuit, such as making 
of mud pies. Such uncleanliness is incidental, and 
is not, like that now under conBideration, pursued 
and desired for its own sake. Religious asceticism 
is sometimes displayed in this manner. The devotees 
of some religions have bound themselves neither to 
wash, to shave, nor to change their clothing, for a 
certain time, or for the rest of th^ lives ; or, without 
binding themselves by vow, have followed this course 
upon the ascetic principle. When the body of 
Tliomas k Becket was stripped of its clothes, tlie 
innermost garment was found to be ' boiling over * 
with lice, which was proof positive to the spectators 
that the departed archbishop was a saint 

The modes of conduct hitherto considered, are 
modes of spontaneous action. The next — conduct 
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in the presence of personal danger — is elicited action. 
Condnct directed to the preservation of a whole skin, 
and the avoidance of physical injury and mutUation, 
and dealing with antagonism generally, is not entered 
upon, except it m elicited by circumstances that 
threaten ua with injury ; and when such circom- 
stances arise, they are met in one of seven different 
ways; depending in part on the character of the 
circumstances, in part on the character of the actor. 
Each of these ways merges and grades into those 
nearest to it ; but in the type, they are sufficiently 
distinct. 

1'. When danger arises from some circumstance 
of overwhelming power, the effect may be to produce 
complete inhibition of all action on the part of the 
threatened person ; who then passively awaits de- 
struction, even though the way to safety may be 
plain and easy. In many accounts of overwhelming 
calamity, by fiie, flood, shipwreck, earthquake, and 
other natural forces, we hear of some of the victims 
being utterly paralysed, and incapable of making 
any effort for their own escape or preservation. They 
have to be dragged oat of danger by main force, and 
carried away, if they are to be saved at alL For 
themselves, they are incapable of any effort whatever. 
In thus behaving, they exhibit the same conduct, or 
want of conduct, as is seen in many of the lower 
animals, which are said to simulate death in the 
presence of danger. They do, in fact, drop inert 
to the ground, from which they are often with 
difficulty distinguished ; and their invisibility secures 
their safety. In human calamity, this beneficial effect 
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is DOt often secured, and its occurrence in the lower 
animals is, no doubt, incidentaL 

Even in the presence of overwhelming calamity, 
total inhibition is rare. Usually, with the inhibition 
of all other modee of action, the ability to utter a 
scream, or danger-cry, is retained ; and the next two 
modes of meeting danger — ^yielding and flight — are 
commonly accompanied by the danger-cry. All 
animals that have voices have their danger-cry, 
which ia understood as a warning of danger, not 
only by their fellows of the same community, if 
they are social animals, but also by all animals of 
the same species, and even generally, by all animals 
within hearing. It appears that any sadden and 
loud sound may be interpreted as a warning of 
danger ; for on the report of a gun, the voice of 
every bird in the neighbourhood is instantly stilled, 
and an impiessive silence follows. Be that as it 
may, the value of the danger-cry, as a warning to 
others, and as a social protection, is self-evident. 
It warns aU within hearing of the existence of 
danger, and sets them on their guard against it. 
Its value to individual social animals also is great, 
for it acts as a rallying cry, and calls their fellows to 
their aid. The squeal of an injured dog will bring 
all the dogs of the neighbourhood around him. In ^ 
social animals, in short, the danger-cry is a cry for 
help ; it is used mainly by the weaker members of 
the community — by women and children — and is 
often of great service in calling assistance. 

2. Without producing the paralytic inhibition 
described, which is an involuntary submission to 
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the antagonist power, antagonifim may produce a 
voluntary submission, or yielding; which is the 
answer to an antagonism that is recognised as in- 
superable, but yet is not of the overwhelming char- 
acter that produces the paralytic inhibition. 

3. The next mode of meeting danger is by flight ; 
the natural resource of the weak, the timid, and the 
fleet. It is a mode that is very often auccessfhl in 
securing the safety of the refugee, and the first 
impulse of most people, on occasions of personal 
danger, especially when the danger is suddenly 
appreciated, is to shrink and retreat from it. There 
are few people whose 'nerve,' as it is called, is so 
steady as not to shrink at the sudden appreciation 
of danger ; few who do not start at a sudden un- 
expected noise, or snatch away the hand when a 
spark drops on it Such startings and snatchings 
are not themselves flight, bnt they are incipient 
flight. They are movements that are the beginnings 
of Retreat from danger; and would become full 
retreat if they were continued. There are animals, 
such as the hamster, that do not retreat &om even 
overwhelming odds, but such animals are few; and 
their condnct, though sometimes emulated, is not 
often emulated by human beings. The hamster often 
courts its own destruction ; and there are many 
occasions of danger when retreat or flight is the 
only practicable refuge. 

In the foregoing cases, the antagonist agent is 
deemed of such greatly superior power, that opposi- 
tion is considered impracticable, and is not attempted ; 
bat in cases in which the estimate of the power of 
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the antagonist falls short of this insupetability, 
opposition is offered to it, and the opposition vaiies 
considerably in character, from mere passive refusal 
to co-operate, to active retaliation. 

4. Opposition may be purely passive. It may 
take the form of a mere refusal to assist the antagonist 
in his design, without ofFering active opposition, or 
placing difficulties in his way. Such passive opposi- 
tion, as it is rarely effective, is rarely resorted to ; but 
instances occur now and then. If my landlord tries to 
eject me from his house, I may sit tight, and refuse to 
budge, without actively opposing his wishes. If the 
tax collector seeks to levy on me a tax that I consider 
unJQst, I may refuse to pay it, and leave him to 
collect it by process of law. Such opposition is, for 
the moat part, futile, and is not frequent ; and more 
active means must be pursued if the antagonist is to 
be defeated. Of active opposition there are three 
degrees, not always distinguishable in practice — 
simple opposition, aggressive opposition, and counter- 
attack. 

5. By simple active opposition is meant action 
directly opposite to the antagonistic action. If one 
tries to puU me out of my chair, I cling to it ; if he 
pushes me backward, I push forward ; if he brings an 
action against me, I defend it ; if he levies money on 
me, I not merely refuse to pay it, but assign my 
goods to some one eke, so as to deprive him of his 
remedy ; and so forth. 

6 and 7. Aggressive opposition and counter-attack 
are fiirther stages of the same process. If my 
antagonist grasps me by the arm, and I merely un- 
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clasp his hand, the opposition is simple and direct ; if 
I hammer his hand to make him let go, it is aggres- 
sive ; if I hit him on the nose, my action becomes 
counter-attack. If he brings an action against me, 
and I defend it, my opposition is simple and direct ; 
if I make a counter-claim, it is aggressive ; if I accuse 
him of £rand, I make a counter-attack. 

In thus treating of the various ways of meeting 
antagonism, we have travelled outside the subject 
immediately under discussion — the ways of obviating 
personal danger; but since the modes of meeting 
personal danger are applicable, mutatia mutandis, to 
antagonism of all kinds, it is more convenient to 
treat them together. We now return to the narrower 
limit, and consider the disorders of the modes of 
conduct, by which we meet circumstances that 
threaten us with personal injury. 

Defect of self-preservative conduct is Sequent, and 
is exhibited in several ways. The paralytic inhibition, 
that is produced by danger £rom overwhelming 
catastrophe, is often a form of defect, for there are 
cases in which retreat would be easy were it not for 
the deprivation of power to move. 

Self-preservative conduct is often defective from 
£ulure to appreciate the danger, even when this is 
open and manifest. A young child, an idiot, or a 
dement, may stray on to a railway line, or into the 
traffic of the street, and fail, from, lack of appreciation 
of the danger that threatens him, to retreat &om 
approaching death. He may lie naked in winter, 
with his blankets beside him, but without sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate t&at, by pulling the blankets 
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over him, be would protect himBelf against the cold. 
Attracted by its brightness, he may seize a live coal, 
without appreciating that it will bum him. 

All defect is relative. It is a matter of degree 
and, though such extreme instances as have just been 
adduced are clearly morbid, there are all grades 
between them and such defect as would be termed 
want of foresight or imprudence ; and beyond these 
again, there is a degree of precaution that no one would 
be expected to take. It argues idiocy to pick up a 
razor by grasping the blade ; it argues foolhardiness 
to smoke in a powder magazine, or a fiery mine ; it 
argues want of caution to skate upon ice whose 
bearing power has not been tested ; but it is no reflec- 
tion on intelligence, prudence, or foresight, to live in 
a stone house, in a country that has not, in the 
memory of man, been visited by an earthquake. 

There are many instincts that may rise to an 
intensity that overpowers that of self-preservation 
when they come into conflict with it. Men and 
women frequently incur danger, and even cheerfiilly 
sacrifice their lives, for amatory passion; sexual 
jealousy ; chastity ; parental fondness ; fiear of incur- 
ring the contempt or disapprobation, or desire for 
the admiration or approbation, of their fellows ; for 
their religion ; and even to satisfy the instinct of 
curiosity, and to attain the purpose of investigation. 
But over and above all these more or less serious 
purposes of life, men wiU incur danger, and rashly 
undertake the most perilous risks, for the mere 
purpose of recreation, that is, in order to give free 
exercise to faculty. The attraction of monntain- 
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climbing, of ball-fighting, of hunting of dangerous 
beasts of prey, of exploring savage countries, of aerial 
navigation, and bo forth, is often said to consist in 
the spice of danger that they entail ; but this is not 
quite conect. The attraction for such pursuits, 
which we call the spirit of adventure, is not in the 
danger itself, but in the opportunity for the exercise 
of faculty which the adventurer is conscious of 
possessing, and which, therefore, be desires to exer- 
cise. It is not the desire to be in danger, but the 
desire of opportunity for the exercise of coolness, 
presence of mind, steadiness, and resource, in the 
presence of danger, that impels him into dangerous 
pursuits. No doubt, in many cases, desire for 
admiration and applause contribute to the result; 
and, in very many modes of conduct, more than one 
motive operates to impel the actor ; but in the seeking 
of unnecessary danger, the recreative motive takes a 
large share. 

Excessive solicitude to avoid peraonal danger is by 
no means an infrequent trait of character. The timid 
and the apprehenaive take excessive precautions 
against hypothetical dangers. This mode of conduct 
approaches morbid excess in the valetudinarian, who 
takes nnnecessary precautions against disease that is 
improbable ; and attains morbid excess in the hypo- 
chondriac, whose conduct is absorbed in finding and 
taking remedies, for diseases from which he does not 
suffer. The victim of claustrophobia or agoraphobia 
adapts his conduct to escape, not so much &om 
danger, for he knows that danger there is none ; but 
firom the unreasoning dread of danger. The one 
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refiisea to remain iu a closed room, the other to cross 
an open space, not because his intellect tells him 
there is danger in either course, but because, in spite 
of the assurance of his intellect, he quakes with un- 
reasoning panic at the prospect. The occurrences of 
claustrophobia and agoraphobia are so strange, that 
they would be incredible if they were not so well 
substantiated, and indeed so frequent; but I think 
they may be explained on biological grounds. 

When our anceators w«e arboreal in habit, this 
habit was their salvation from extinction. Feeble in 
body, destitute of weapons and of defensive armour, 
devoid of means of concealment, neither swift nor 
strong, their safety from carnivoroufl foes lay in the 
agility with which they could climb out of reach, and 
in the accuracy with which they could leap from 
bough to bough, and from tree to tree. Whenever 
they descended to the ground, they were in danger. 
It is on the ground that the greater camivora in the 
Old World pursue their prey; and, adapted as our 
ancestora were, to arboreal life, their progiess on the 
ground was less rapid than among the tree-tops, and 
less rapid than that of their principal foes. Among 
the tree-tops they were secure. There, no enemy 
could overtake them, or vie with them in activity ; 
but on the ground they were, as they well knew, at 
a disadvantage. On. the flat, they had no chance 
against the spring of the panther, or the speed and 
wind of the wolf; but once let them gain the security 
of the tree-top, and they could grin and chatter with 
derision at their helpless enemies below. The further 
they ventured from their secure retreat, the greater 
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theii peril ; the nearer their refuge, the more complete 
their seenrity. Since instincts become adapted to 
modes of life, which in turn they dictate, we may be 
sure that, in the arboreal stage of their existence, 
oar ancestors had a very strong inatinctive aversion 
against any extended excursion from their place of 
security and refiige. Near to trees, they were in 
safety ; iai from trees, they knew they were in 
continual danger, and therefore were in continual 
uneasiness. In such a situation, they had an abiding 
and well founded dread of impending danger. 

This is the state of mind which is reproduced, in 
similar circumstances, in agoraphobia. The craving 
of the subject of this malady is not, as usually 
supposed, to be in a closed space ; but to be near 
to some tall vertical object. Away from such an 
object — in a wide open apace — he has just the feeling 
of dread, of impending danger, of imminent disaster, 
of something dreadful about to happen, that a man 
would have who was walking in a jungle in&sted 
with tigers ; or a child has when alone in the dark. 
And this is just such a feehng as our arboreal 
ancestors must have had when they were oat of 
reach of their natural retreat. I have seen a woman, 
affected with agoraphobia, get from one side of a 
court to the other, by not only going round by the 
wall, bat by squeezing herself up against it, and 
clutching at the bare surface. Sufferers from this 
malady cannot cross an open space. They cannot 
venture more than a step or two from some vertical 
surface. They feel no uneasiness in a colonnade, 
open aU around them though it is. Their reason tells 
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them that their dread is groundteaa ; but reaaon is 
powerlesB against instinct, and an imperious instinct 
shoata danger in their ears. 

The opposite malady — claustrophobia — seems to 
me to reproduce a state of affairs of much later 
occurrence in onr racial history. When arboreal 
habits at length began to be abandoned, and our 
anthropoid ancestors began to shelter themselTes in 
hollow trees, in caves, and holes in the ground, there 
mnst often have been a conflict between the inveterate 
primitive habit of roosting under the oprai sky, and 
the modem innovation of taking shelter from the 
weather. The sense of confinement must often have 
been very irksome. We may be sure there was no 
sudden revolution in the mode of life. The new habit 
was adopted very gradually. Only in some very 
violent storm woald the first in-dwellers creep into 
a hole for shelter; and they would soon find their 
circumscribed quarters intolerable, and brave the 
elements as soon as the weather began to moderate. 
Perhaps the new instinct was first implanted in the 
young, by the parents bestowing their tender ofispring 
in holes during their own absence, or when cold and 
rain became severe. In any case, we may be sure 
that the habit of taking refuge in more or less closed 
spaces, was a habit of slow and gradual acquirement ; 
and we may be sure that it was not acquired without 
many a relapse, and much ^backsliding. The very 
fact that our ancestors, in their arboreal stage, were 
timid, and that in a closed space their retreat was 
cut off, must have given them, in such, retreats, a 
feeling of uneasiness, that was always liable to rise 
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into panic, and lead to an irresistible desire to get 
out into the open. This is the state of mind that is 
reproduced in clanstrophobia. In a confined space, 
the victims of this malady suffer from uneasinesa that 
often reaches actual panic, and impels them to get 
out, or to provide means of egress by opening a 
window or a door. Like the sufferer from agora- 
phobia, the claustrophobe experiences the revival of 
an instinct that has been dormant for untold genera- 
tions, but that has subsided more recently than that 
revived in agoraphobia. Since it survived to a later 
date, since it has been more recently lost, it is more 
easily revived ; and this is the reason, in my opinion, 
that claustrophobia is so much lees rare than 
agoraphobia. 

Perversion of self-preservative conduct is not often 
seen. It is, indeed, frequent enough for this instinct 
to lead, as in the food-faddist, and the self-drugger, to 
conduct that defeats the very instinct by which it is 
prompted; but this adverse effect is not known to 
those who pursue the conduct, and comes, therefore, 
into the category of mere mistake. 

Lastly, a very frequent disorder of- conduct is 
prompted by what appears to be the reversal of this 
instinct. The desire to avoid injury, to preserve a 
whole skin, and prevent mutilation and injury, is 
often replaced by the contradictory desire, directed 
towards self-injuiy, self-mutilation, and suicide. The 
motives behind these acts are various. Self-mutilation, 
and self-injury that is intended to stop short at self- 
injury, and is not a mere abortive attempt at suicide, 
are usufdly prompted by a hyper-conscientious desire 
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to suflFer punishment for real or fancied siu ; but in 
Bome cases, it has been carried out with a view to 
escape other evils that are regarded as more serious. 
Conscripts, for instance, have been known to mntUate 
themselves, in order to escape service in the army. 

Conduct that is actually suicidal, may be prompted 
by very various motives, of which the most freqaent, 
in the sane, is the loss of what is, at the time, the 
chief aim of life. When an adolescent has been 
brought up to believe that the passing of an 
examination is the sole portal to success in life; 
when the passing of the ezominatioQ has been long 
before him as the main, almost the exclnsive, aim of 
his existence; the failure to pass the examination 
not infrequently leads to suicide, or suicidal attempt 
A shockingly large proportion of the German youths 
who fail to take their degrees, commit or attempt 
suicide; and such acts are not unknown in this 
country, where, however, the acknowledgment that 
the passing of academic examinations is not the 
be-all and end-all of existence, is a great safeguard 
against self-destruction. The equal or superior place 
that is taken by athletics in the curricula of our 
Universities, has at least this good effect. It 
provides a second, an alternative, and a very differrat 
standard of achievement and aimi in life. Failure to 
attain academic distinction does not shut the door 
against success of every kind. The importance 
attached to the passing of examinations is, in this 
country, great ; it is perhaps a good deal exaggerated ; 
but it is not paramount ; and the despair that is pro- 
duced by fiulure is consequently not nearly so seriona 
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Whatever aim is allowed to absorb the whole 
attention, the whole craving, the whole aspiration 
of a person, its withdrawal and relegation to utter 
impossibility may, and often does, prompt to suicide. 
This is the motive of the suicide of the girl whose 
lover has deserted her ; of the business man who is 
irretrievably ruined ; of the mother whose child is 
dead. The last case is rare, and in the second, other 
motives usually contribute; but in both cases, the 
single motive under consideration is sometimes 
snfBcient. There are cases in which the death of 
a relative, who has been the object of absorbing 
affdction, has prompted to suicide ; and, as we should 
expect, these cases are usually those in which not 
only the affection, but all the attention and exertion 
of the survivor, have been lavished on the lost — 
cases in which a daughter has been absorbed in 
nursing a mother, or, more rarely, a wife in nursing 
her husband. 

Next to the loss of the main aim in life, loss of 
the means of subsistence is the most frequent motive 
to suicide in the sane. The cases are, perhaps, not 
wholly distinguishable, for loss of the metms of 
subsistence carries with it loss of the means of 
attaining most of the aims of life. To the selfish 
man it means loss of self-indulgence ; to the sympa- 
thetic it means loss of the means of making others 
happy ; to all it means loss of power, loss of success, 
coDscioosness of &ilure in one, at least, of the great 
aims of life. 

In the insane, in whom the prompting to suicide 
is so frequent, the motive is often different from the 
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motive in the sane. In the insane, the motive is 
aauallj the motive of self-sacrifice. It is baaed npon 
the convictrion of unworthiness, and sin, and self- 
abasement The insane suicide kills himself, not 
usually because he believes, rightly or wrongly, that 
the main object of life is taken &om him, and is 
become unattainable; but because he is convinced 
that he is not fit to live. He has committed ao 
unpardonable sin. His life is a curse to all he loves 
— to all around him — perhaps to all his countrymen, 
or to the world at large. He must die in order to 
&ee the world &om the calamity of his influence and 
his presence. The law stigmatises his act as a 
crime, but it is in &ct due to a morbid excess of 
conscientiousness. In other cases, the motive of the 
insane suicide seems to be the desire to escape £rom 
a feeling of misery that is become unbearable. 

Conduct of the directly self-conservative kind is 
that which is earliest acquired by each individuaL 
It is wanting in very young children, and this want 
is the reason why it is unsafe to leave very young 
children alone to their own devices. If a person 
fails to acquire these modes of conduct, as he ad- 
vances to years at which they are ordinarily acquired, 
such a person is called an Idiot ; and the mark and 
characteristic of Idiocy is the absence of these modes 
of conduct, or any of them, at the age at which they 
would ordinarily come into being. 
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INDIBEOTLT 3BLP-C0NSBRVATIVB CONDUCT 

Under this head is included that conduct by which v 
the means are administered and the livelihood is 
gained ; and the administration of meana is placed 
before the earning of the livelihood, for two reasons. 
In the first place, there are many persons in civilised 
societies who do not need to earn their livelihood; 
but there are none, above the grade of Imbeciles, who 
have not, at some time or other, means to administer ; 
and in the second, the administration of the means 
appears to be, upon the whole, of easier and earlier 
acquirement, and of later disappearance, in regular 
dissolution, than the earning of the livelihood. 

The due and proper administration of means 
requires, in the first place, that a proper proportion 
should be observed between income and expenditure ; 
and in the second, that a proper proportion should 
be observed among the various objects of expenditure. 

Expenditure may be in excess or in defect; the 
former disorder being prodigality, the latter miserli- 
ness. Prodigality is, for the most part, a relative 
term. That expenditure which would be prodigal 
for an income of ;£500 a year, would not necessaiily 
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be prodigal for an income of ^£5000 ; and that which 
would be prodigal for an income of X5000, would not 
necesaarilj be prodigal for an income of £50,000. 
In estimating the prodigality or otherwise of ex- 
penditure on desirable objects, regard must, of 
course, be had to the income out of which the 
expenditure comee; but there is a prodigality in 
kind aa well as in degree ; and there is an absolute 
prodigality — a prodigality which would be excessive 
to any income, however large. 

Rdative prodigality also is of two kinds. There 
is prodigality, ordinarily so termed ; by which is 
meant expenditure that is excessive in proportion 
to the income of the prodigal. But expenditure 
may be regarded as relatively prodigal, even when 
it is not excessive in proportion to income, if it is 
excessive in proportion to the gratification purchased 
by it. A man whose income is, say, £5000 a year, 
would not be regarded as prodigal, because he pur- 
chased a motor car for £1000 ; but if he gave £1000 
for a racing car which he could not use, and which 
he offered, the day after purchase, to sell for £500, 
he might well be regwded as prodigal in this ex- 
penditure. Master Primrose, in purchasing, for the 
price of a horse, his gross of spectacles in shagreen 
cases, was prodigal in both senses. He purchased 
that which he could not afford, and he gave for the 
articles a price out of all proportion too great for 
the gratification that he derived from them. Whethet 
the racing car that my patient bought was intrinsic- 
ally worth the money — whether, that is to say, it 
cost £1000 to build and equip and sell — or whether 
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the gross of spectacles in shagreen cases were worth, 
to a person trading in spectacles, the price that 
Moses Primrose gave for them, is beside the question. 
They may each hare cost mote to make than the 
price for which they were purchased ; but this does 
not make the purchase any the less prodigal for that 
particular purchaser. For a racing motor-man, of 
the same means, the racing car might have been a 
prudent purchasa For the dealer in spectacles, the 
gross of those conveniences might have been a 
prudent purchase, at the price paid ; but for the 
actual purchaser in each case, the purchase was 
prodigal, because of the utter want of proportion 
between the price paid, and the amount of grabifica- 
tion gained by the payment. 

By absolute prodigality I mean a proposal of 
expenditure that would be excessive for any income, 
however large, — proposals that stamp the proposer as 
insane, without any need to inquire into the amount 
of his income. When a man proposes to purchase 
battleships by millions, or to pave all the streets of 
London seventeen feet thick with diamonds, we may 
safely regard the proposal as absolutely prodigal, 
without considering the amount of his income. 

Prodigality, like other defects of conduct, may 
rest on lack of intelligence. A person may spend 
more than his income from sheer lack of intelligence 
to appreciate that he is spending disproportionately — 
irom lack of the arithmetical faculty. Tbis, however, 
is not frequent. Persons as defective as this, if they 
are poor, are deprived by opportunity of spending or 
incurring debts beyond their means. If well-to-do. 
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their defect h&e been appreciated in good time, and 
they have been made wards of Court. Ordinarily, 
the defect is a moral defect. It lies in the lack of 
will to forgo the immediate enjoyment of spending, 
even at the coet — the inevitable and foreseen cost — of 
fdtare embarrassment. A certain lack of intelligence 
there may be ; or rather, a certain wilful ignoring of 
the conseqaences, and shutting of the eyes to them ; 
a certain lack of appreciation that the inevitable is 
inevitable. But the main defect is the lack of moral 
stamina — of self-restraint — of that ability to postpone 
immediate gratification, that has been bo much 
insisted on in a previous chapter. 

Meanness, miserliness, or excessive parsimony, is 
the omiplementary failure in conduct. It is the 
failnre to spend a due proportion of income. What 
proportion of his income it is right and prudent for 
a person to spend, depends on a number of considera- 
tdons that need not be entered upon here. It 
depends very much upon the source from whence bis 
income is derived ; upon whether it is fixed or 
precarious; upon whether it depends on his own 
exertions or is independent of them ; upon its total 
amount ; upon the degree of comfort, and the 
amenities of life, proper to Ms station, and customary 
among his fellows. Bat whatever the source of his 
income, and whatever its security or want of security, 
there is a degree of parsimony that transcends the 
normal If a man is in such penury that he has 
difficulty in procuring the bare necessaries of life, it 
is imdue parsimony to deny himself these necessaries, 
to the impairment of his health and earning power, 
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8o long aa hia meaiu con afford them. But in such 
cases we are not often called upon to adjudicate. 
The caaes in which parsimony is clearly excessive, 
and runs into miserliness, are those in which a 
person's income or poaaeaaions are ample, and jet he 
denies himself the ordinary necessaries and amenities 
of life. Such cases as those of John Glwes and 
Daniel Dancer exhibit the passionate clinging to 
poasession, pushed to the point of positive insanity. 
A man who is of ample means, and yet grudges and 
refuses the expenditbre necessary to keep him in 
decent food and decent raiment; who obtains his 
food from the pig pail and his clothes from the scare- 
crow ; who goes filthy in his person because he cannot 
fiuK expenditure for soap ; and filthy in his sur- 
roundings because he grudges the expense both of 
implements and labour ; such a man exhibits conduct 
that is cleatly disorderly by reason of excess of 
parsimony, or miserliness. Still more, perhaps, does 
he exhibit it when he allows his houses to stand 
empty, and to fall into ruin, because he cannot bear 
to part with the money necessary to keep them in 
repair. 

Such cases are cases of miserliness. Meanness is 
not quite the same thing. The mean man will spend, 
grudgingly it may be, and with pain, perhaps, but he 
will spend money on himself, sufficient to satisfy the 
standard of his time and hia condition in life. The 
expenditure that he cannot or will not &ce, is 
expenditure on others, or what approximates to the 
same thing, bearing his £Eur share of common ex- 
penditure. 
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Quite distinct from the disinclination to spend, 
althoagh allied to it, usually accompanjing it, and 
often confused with it, is the desire to accumulate. 
They are different aides of the same thing, do doubt, 
but they are different sides. Accumulation cannot 
proceed without caution in expenditure; but when 
the aversion from expenditure is pushed to the point 
in which it existed in John Elwes, so that he let his 
houses fall into tain and be unoccupied, horn want of 
the necessary expenditure to keep them in repair, it 
ia clear that this aversion becomes actually antagon- 
istic to accumulation. Of the two, the instinct of 
accumulation is by far the more primitive and funda- 
mental, and is, in most cases, the stronger ; the dis- 
inclination to spend being merely subsidiary to it. 

The storing up, in times of plenty, of pabulum for 
fotore use in time of scarcity, is a very firmly fixed 
habit, an instinctive mode of action which exhibits 
its remoteness of origin, and ite primitive nature, 
not only in its universality in the human race, but 
in the fact that man shares it with many of the lower 
animals. It is found, not only in his congeners, the 
apes, in the dog, the aquirrd, the beaver, the rat, 
and other mammals, but also in the spider, the bee, 
the ant, and many other insects. In man, it appears 
at a very early stage of development, both in the 
race and in the individual. No savage is so destitute 
of it as not to put aside for to-morrow the remains 
of the animal that he has killed, but cannot wholly 
consume, to-day ; and there are few tribes of savages 
that have not methods, more or less elaborate, of 
preserrmg meat for future use. In these humble 
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beginnings we see the origin of Capital — of that 
mighty power that covers the land with roads and 
railways, and the sea with ships ; that raises buildings 
hundreds of feet into the air, and sinks mines 
thousands of feet below ground; that severs 
continents by canals, and unites them by cables ; 
that renders possible the discoveries of the scientist, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the rapt 
meditations of the divine. 

It is rare to find this instinct defective ; bat such 
cases are found. Charles Lamb has described with 
inimitable whimsicality the character of one of the 
Great Race. ' Early in life he found himself invested 
with ample revenues ; which ... he took almost 
immediate measures entirely to dissipate and bring to 
nothing. ... It was a wonder how he contrived to 
keep his treasury always empty. He did it by force 
of an aphorism which he had often in his mouth, that 
" money kept more than three days, stinks." ' 

The main interest that the instinct of accumula- 
tion has for the student of conduct, is in its various 
transfers. Originally applied by man, no doubt, as 
it still is by some of the lower animals, solely to food, 
it is now, both in man and in some of the lower 
animals, applied to things other than food. The 
magpie and the jackdaw collect glittering as well as 
other uneatable things ; the bower-bird collects things 
of bright colour ; the rat collects all kinds of things ; 
and man collects almost everything that is movable. 
He begins in childhood, with horse-chestnuts and 
birds' eggs ; and £rom this rudiment his habit grows, 
until his collections include everything that can be 
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collected. He collects animals, alive and dead, and 
all their products and belongings, from foBflU bones 
to fresh-water shellB, and infusoria skeletona He 
collects plants from every country under heaven, and 
all their products. He coUects minerals, and all the 
products, not only of nature, but of man hiniBel£ 
He collects everything written or printed, from 
illuminated manuscripts and rare editions, to postage 
stamps, book-plates, and autographa He collects 
the shoes, fans, and anaff-boxes of the living, and the 
sarcophagi of the dead; nay, even the mammies 
themselves. 

Many of the collections are made, not solely for 
the mere sake of collecting, but for the educational 
valae, or interest, or beauty, of the things collected ; 
but many things are collected, as the boy collects 
horse-chestnuts and birds' eggs, merely to satisfy the 
instinct of accumulating; and the degradation of 
this instinct is seen in the very common habit of 
the insane, of collecting all kinds of heterogeneous 
and useless rubbish. When their pockets are turned 
out, as they must be every night, they are found to 
be stuffed with collections of useless and incongruous 
fragments : — torn newspapers, bits of bread, stones, 
leaves, sticks, bits of string, a spoon or a fork perhaps, 
corks, buttons, odd playing cards, and what not. 

Not infrequently, the instinct of coUecting is 
powerful enough to break down the restraint of 
morality, in persons who are punctiliously honest 
with respect to other things, not included in their 
passion for collecting. The bibliophile, who is honest 
enough in all other relations of life, does not always 
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return the volume he has borrowed ; and cases 
become known, from time to time, in which the first 
theft discovered leads to investigation, and reveals 
a collection of large numbers of similar articles, all 
accumulated by the same dishonest means. Quantities 
of eyeglasses, of fans, of opera-glassea, of stockings, or 
of some other article, are found to have been collected, 
£ftr beyond any requirement of uaefdlness, profit, 
or beauty. They have never been used, and it is 
evident that beyond a single one, or two, or three, of 
them, they could be of no use to the collector. No 
attempt to dispose of them has been made. They 
have been stolen, not for profit, nor for the money 
that could be made out of them, but solely to satisfy 
the passion of collecting, which happens to have 
been concentrated upon this or that particular class 
of thing. 

One more mode of action falls to be considered 
under the head of administration of means ; and this 
is the defence and retention of property. This instinct 
also is shared by man wit^ some of the lower animals ; 
and, if we include under property, as we legitimately 
may do, and should do, all that is, or is deemed to 
be, appropriated by the proprietor to his own UBe, 
then man shares the instinct with a very large pro- 
portion of the lower animals. It has long been known 
that each gang of doga in Constantinople has its own 
well defined district, into which no dog of another 
guig may encroach, on pain of instant assault, 
pursued even to the death ; but it is only of late 
years discovered that every pair of robins in a garden 
is similarly jealous of the integrity of its own district, 
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8Dd will immediatelj assanlt, and endeavoor to drive 
away, an mtruder. liOng before the term was in- 
vented by man, every robin defended the excloeive 
user of his own petty difitrict, against all comers in 
the shape of other robins. Similarly, every bird has 
property in its own nest ; and, though its appropriation 
and defence of its own eggs and yoang, belong more 
to the parental than the property instinct, there is 
much in common between the two. Every social 
bee and ant defends its own hive or nest, even to the 
death, against foreign intruders. It has a sense of 
property in its home. Dogs have the instinct strongly 
developed, and apply it, not only to places, but to 
speciSc articles, thus sharing with man the instinct of 
property usually so called. A dog needs no teaching 
or training to guard hia master's coat, or his own 
bone, against all comers. He has the instinct already 
inherent in him. 

The instinct of defending one's own property is 
little subject to disorder. It is not necessarily 
accompanied by a proportionate respect for the 
property of others, and genuine mistakes and con- 
fusion as to the rightful owner of specific property 
are not rare. When, however, doctrinaires deny the 
existence of property, they run foul of an instinct of 
very remote origin, of great potency, and of very 
wide prevalence, not only in the human race, but in 
a very large proportion of the lower animals also. 
Such instincts are not easy to overcome. 

The second department of indirectly self-con- 
servative action is the earning of the livelihood. It 
would manifestly be foreign to the purpose of this 
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book to conaider, or evBn enumerate, the different 
wajB in which men and women earn their livelihood, 
even if it were practicable to do so, but certain ways 
in which thia mode of conduct fails, must be set 
forth. 

If a person is to earn his living, he must be able 
and willing to perform services, for which others are 
able and willing to pay ; and thus there are four 
sources of &ilure. He may not be able to perform 
such services, or he may be unwilling to do so ; others 
may be unable to pay for his services, or they 
may be unwilling to do so. The whole afiTair lies in 
this nutshdO. 

The ability of others to pay for the services of any 
person, is a matter that need not be pursued here. 
It lies at the base of the whole problem of unemploy- 
ment, and is in the department of the political 
economist ; but their wiUingoess to pay depends 
upon whether the services of the person concerned 
are sufficiently desired, to make others think it 
worth while to make the purchase ; and this resolves 
itself into what the person, desiring to earn his living, 
is able and willing to offer. If his services are such 
as no one is willing to purchase, it is because they 
are in some way defective. They have not a sufficient 
value to tempt a purchaser, and this want of value is 
UBoally due to one of two causes. The services that 
he offers are either lacking in quality, or they are 
lacking in quantity. 

There is a large class of persons whose services are 
so deficient in quality that they find no purchaser, or 
no continuous market. Such persons ate neither 
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incapable of labour, dot onwiUing to labour, but 
their labour has no market value ; because thej 
cannot apply it euccessfully without so much super- 
vieion, as renders it more costly than it is worth. 
They require constant supervision to prevent them 
&om spoiling their job. If such a man is set to dig 
a hole, he will dig it in the wrong place, or too wide, 
or too deep, or not wide or deep enough, or too 
irregular in shape. If he is set to weed, he will tear 
up weeds and valuable plants indiscriminately. If he 
is set to gather rubbish, he will gather everything that 
is movable that he finds in the place. If he is sent 
with a message, he delivers it wrong, or to the wrong 
person, or he forgets it altogether. He is incapable 
of any but very simple occupation ; and even this 
he cannot perform correctly. Such persona are above 
the g fftde of idiote , for they ate capable of acquiring, 
and do acquire, the modes of action of the directly 
self-conservative class. They can be trusted in the 
street without fear that they will be run over, or lose 
their way ; they can be trusted to shave themselves ' 
without gashing their fingers; to clothe themselves 
appropriately; and to keep themselves moderately 
clean. But the earning of the living requires a higher 
grade of intelligence than they possess. Capable of 
crude acts only, they cannot attain to the elaborate- 
ness of action necessary to give their services a 
market value. Such persons are technically called 
imbeciles ; and the defect which prevents them from 
earning their livelihood, is an intellectual defect. 

But the services that a person can render may be 
ample in quality, but may be deficient in quantity. 
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or, what is equally important, in regularity. They 
may rise to a high degree of elaboration, Bkill, and 
originality, but they always have the character of 
play ; they never attain to the dignity of work. The 
only action of which these persons are capable, or at 
any rate, which alone they undertake, is that of play. 
They are often of an active and bustling disposition, 
and then they are always busy, and utter ly _deYoid of 
industry. For by industry we mean s teady per- 
sistence in a n occupatioa. in sp ite of monotony and 
distast^ulness! ^We mean an employment followed, 
at^fhe'cost of present gratification, for the sake of 
the future advantage to be derived &om it. Of 
such self-sacrifice, the persons under consideration are 
incapable. They follow their occupation with eager- 
ness, as long as it is pleasurable ; but as soon as they 
tiie of it, they give it up. Services so rendered have 
little or no commercial value. Service, however 
skilled, however accurate, however original, is of 
little value if it cannot be relied on ; and the man 
that attends his business only when he feels inclined 
to do so, soon ceases to have any business to attend. 
Or the quantity and regularity of a man's services 
may be impaired by illness, and in that case he is 
handicapped in earning his livelihood ; but this is a 
matter in which the defect of conduct is involuntary, 
and does not enter into our consideration. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SOOIAL OONDUCT 

Of all departments of conduct, that which has 
relatioD to the social state ; which is evoked by the 
existence, presence, demeanour, and action of our 
fellows ; which regulates our relations to our fellows, 
and to the community at large ; is the most extensive, 
and comprises the most numerous and diverse modes 
of action. The conduct of every member of a 
community is profoundly modified by his membership 
of the community ; and, as with other departments 
of conduct, social conduct is in part elicited, in part 
spontaneous. Elicited social conduct consists of those 
modes of action or inaction that are produced in us 
by the existence, presence, demeanour, action and 
inaction, actual or anticipated, of our fellows; in 
short, by the attitude that others adopt towards us. 
Spontaneous social conduct is that by which we 
seek, mero motu, to express our attitude towards the 
community as a whole, towards sections or classes of 
the community, or towards the individual members 
of it with whom we come into relation. In the first 
section, of elicited social conduct, we must consider the 
following influences; remembering that we consider 
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Dot only the actual, but the anticipated attitude of 
others towards us. 

I. Elicitbd Social Conduct 

A. Influence on conduct of the Existence of others. 

The Social Instinct. 

B. Influence on conduct of the Presence of others. 

Social Inhibition. 

C. Influence on conduct of the Attention of others. 

Self-conscious conduct : ShTness. 

D. Influence on conduct of the Esteem of others. 

Pride : Vanity : Ambition. 

E. Influence on conduct of the Approval of others. 

Elicited Morality. 

F. Influence on conduct of the Liking of others. 

Suavity. 

G. Influence on conduct of the WiU of others. 

Subordination and Leading. 
H. Influence on conduct of the Example of others. 

Custom and Fashion. 
I. Influence on conduct of the Action of others ; 

1. On ourselves. 

2. On othras. 

S. On circumstances. 

IL Spoktahbous Social Conduct 
K. Conduct towards the whole community. 

Patriotic and Treasonable conduct 
L. Conduct towards sections and classes. 

Philanthropy and Misanthropy. 
M. Conduct towards individuals. 

Beneficence and Maleficence. 
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A. INFLUBNCB OH CONBUOT OF THE MBRE EXISTENCE 
OF OTHEEtS 

This is the Social Instinct. The mere existence of 
others evokes in us the instinctive desire to associate 
with them, to nib shoulders with them, to be of 
them, and amongst them. Man is a social animal ; 
and bis custom of living in communities, continued, as 
it has been, for untold ages, has resulted in, and 
resulted &om, an urgent and deep-seated desire for 
the companionship of his felloiira, which is now 
become one of the dominant motives of human con- 
duct. Prolonged privation of the companionship of 
his fellows is intolerable to every man — to all social 
animals. It is wdl known to all keepers and breeders 
of stock, that no social animal will thrive in solitude. 
It is known to every farmer, that a cow oi a horse 
kept alone, will surmount or break down the most 
formidable obstacles, to get into the society of its 
fellows. The lonely shepherds of Australia, and the 
lonely hunters of the backwoods, find, after a time, 
the craving for companionship reach an extreme of 
tension that demands satisfaction, at any sacrifice of 
privation and exertion. Solitary confinement, if 
BufiBciently prolonged, results inevitably in madness. 
The companionship of his kind is as necessary to the 
mental health of man, as food is necessary to his 
bodily health. The deprivation of either, if pro- 
longed sufficiently, is deetructive. And this is not 
quite all. Every man requires companionship, and 
not the mete companiondiip of human beings, but the 
companionship of men and women approximately of 
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his own social state and race, of feelings, tastes, habits, 
customs, prejudices even, similai to his own. In the 
presence of other human beings he may, indeed, 
preserve his sanity, bat unless these other human 
beings, or some of them, are in sympathy with bim 
in the matters recorded, he is not at ease ; he is not 
fuUy satisfied ; he does not take the full delight of 
complete companionship ; he suffers, leas indeed than 
the solitary, but to some extent he still suffers, &om 
starvation of the soul. 

There are people in whom the instinct of com- ^ 
panionship is defective ; others in whom it is present 
in excess. In many of the insane, the defect of this 
mode of conduct is but one instance and example 
of a universal defect of conduct and of mind. They 
sit all day, holding no communication with their 
fellows, and taking no notice of them. If left alone, 
they would stay alone indefinitely, not merely be- 
cause the instinct of companionship is wanting, but 
because all initiative, that of the social instinct among 
the rest, is wanting. They are too destitute of mind 
to 'possess the social instinct. It is gone in the 
general wreck. 

Whether the monks of the Thebaid, and the her- 
mits of t^e Middle Ages, adopted their mode of life 
from abhorrence of the society of their fellow-men, 
or even &om defect of the social instinct, is to be 
doubted. Such seeking of solitude must be held, 
in the best cases, a mode of self-sacrifice and mortifi- 
cation, Bnch as all religions have countenanced, and 
many have inculcated. In many cases, the retreat 
from social life was due to less worthy motives — to 
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laziness, aad a desire to shirk the bordens that social 
life imposes. 

Whether the character of Timon, as traditionally 
depicted, is true to fact, is doabtful ; but if it is so, 
it is an instance of the reversal of the social instinct. 
Fiction presents as with other instances, such as' the 
Black Bwarf ; bat in actual experience they are, at 
least, very rare in the sane, pace the French philoso- 
pher, who declared that the more he saw of hitman 
beings, the more he loved dogs. In the insane, saTih ■ 
characters are not very infrequent. There are some 
insane persons who are contented only when they are 
by themselves. In the company of others they are 
noisy, aggressive, turbulent, uneasy ; wretched them- 
selves, and a nuisance to others. Alone, they are 
tranquil, and they often beg to be placed in solitude. 
They seem not to desire, but rather to resent and 
dislike, the presence of others. 

On the other hand, there are those, both sane and ii 
insaine, who exhibit the social instinct in disorderly 
excesa No healthy-minded person desires to be never 
alone ; every person of normal susceptibility feels and / 
knows when his society is desired, and when it is not ; 
but there are people whose craving for the society of ' 
others is so inordinate, that they are uneasy if they / 
are ever alone, and they do not appear to recognise 
that other people are differently constituted. Bather ;- 
than be alone, such a person wiU seek the society of '. 
those who plainly don't want him; but his vanity ; 
prevents him from recognising their reluctance. He 
will thrust himself upon a pair of lovers, and com- ' 
placently b^eve they are grateful for his efforts to 
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entertain them. He will intrude between a man and 
his solicitor, between a woman and her doctor, and 
benevolently add his advice. He will intervene 
between bargainers, and offer his arbitration. He 
is not only himself the sabject of an inordinate 
ciaving for the society of others, but he credits 
them with an equal eagemesa for bis own. 

Some degree of pervasion, or at least degradation,^ 
of social conduct, is seen in those who habitually seek 
the society of their social inferiors, to the exclusion 
of that of their social equals. We sometimes see a 
cultured and educated man join a gang of gipsies, 
or even m&nf into a tribe of savages. More often, 
we witness temporary lapses, usually, but not always, 
connected with drunkenness, or with sexual irregular- 
ities, into the companionship of criminals, tramps, or 
other depraved characters. 

B. mPLUESCB ON CONDtJCT OP THE PRESENCE OF 
OTHERS 

Social Inhibition 
The existence of every aggregate depends upon the 
limitation of the motion of the constituent parts com- 
posing the aggregate. When a blacksmith desires to 
divide an iron bar, he heats it until it softens, and 
then he finds the division easy. When a housekeeper 
desires to increase the cohesion of her pats of butter, 
she puts them on ice, and finds that by doing so she 
secures a more coherent ^gregate. In dividing the 
iron bar, the smith is so far destroying the integration 
of the aggr^ate of atoms composing the bar, as to 
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divide it into two smaller aggregates, and he finds 
this operation facilitated by heating the bar, that is to 
say, by increasing the independent movement of each 
individual atom entering into the constitution of the 
aggregat& When the housekeeper hardens her batter 
hj cooling it, she takes an aggregate which is break- 
ing down, and resolving into incoherent particles, and, 
hj decreasing the independent movement of each par- 
ticle, she binds it into a coherent ag^egate. What 
is true of these simple inorganic aggregates, is true 
of organic aggregates. In every case in which an 
aggregate is formed, the aggregation implies, involves, 
and requires a surrender of some freedom of action on 
the part of the individual components of the aggre- 
gate. If some members of a flock, or a herd, or a 
shoal, or a flight, move in a direction, or at a rate, 
different firom that of the other members ; the herd, 
or the flock, or the shoal, will be disintegrated by 
the loss of those members who thus move indepen- 
dently ; and if all moved at different rates, or in 
different directions, the flock or herd would cease 
to exist. It wonld be disintegrated^ altogether into 
its individual components. A certain surrender of 
individual freedom of action is necessary to the 
existence of the gregarious state. On no other terms 
can a community exist. 

The solitary bee makes its cell in cylindrical or 
somewhat oveJ form. The gr^arious bee, crowded 
on every side by its fellows, makes a cell, the 
cylindrical form of which is modified by the proximity 
of those fellows. Where the activity of its neighbour 
meets, and tends to encroach on its own activity ; 
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where its own activity meets, and tends to encroach 
upon the activity of the others ; where the cylinders 
would, if completed, encroach on one another ; there 
the activity of all is checked. Since both cylinders 
cannot encroach at the same place on each other ; and 
since the encroachment of either would unduly limit 
the activity of the neighbouring constructor, a com- 
promise is made; a bargain is struck; via media 
is found. Since neither cylinder may encroach on die 
other, the only possible alternative is found, and a 
flat partition is built up between the two. Each bee 
so limits the extent of her own construction, as to 
leave her ne^hbours a range precisely equal to her own. 
The result is a structure far better adapted to the 
purpose of the conmiunity, than if each bee had had 
full liberty, and had built a cylindrical cell of her 
own. Time, labour, and material are economised ; 
strength and capacity are gained. This typical 
instance will illustrate the prime condition of social 
life — first, the necessary surrender, on the part of 
each individual, of some part of the sphere — in this 
case t^e cylinder — of individual action ; and second, 
the great advantage that this surrendei; of individual 
freedom secures to the community. 

From this example, we leam the fdndamental 
tmth, that the influence of the community upon 
each of its members is primarily inhibitory. The I 
condition of living in a community is the surrender < 
of some of the freedom of individual action ; and 
correspondingly, the effect on the individual of the ' 
presence of his fellows, is an inhibitory effect. It 
limits his action. 
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Thus we arrive at the first of the influences that 
society exercises upon the individuals that compose 
it. The first efiect that is produced on each hj the 
others, is produced by their mere presence ; and this 
efiect ia inhibitory in character. In the presence of 
others we do not, and cannot, behave precisely as 
we do when we are alone. We speak of children, in 
the presence of any of their elders of whom they are 
in awe, being ' on their best behaviour ' ; and every 
one, la the presence of any one else, is to a certain 
extent on good behaviour. He does not do things 
that he does when alone. He does not to the same 
extent abandon himself to his own comfort and con- 
venience. He feels that something is due to his 
socius ; and the more unfamiliar the person in whose 
presence he ia, the greater is this inhibitory effect. 
There are some acts that cannot be done, oi can be 
done only with more or less difficulty, in the presence 

. of othera The more people that are present, the 
greater the inhibitory effect of their presence ; and 
the stranger they are, the more ia this effect en- 
hanced. No one eats a meal in the presence of others 
in precisely the same way that he would eat it in 
solitude. This inhibitory effect is produced by the 
mere presence of others. It is not necessary to the 
inhibition that they should observe the actor. 

In nothing is the inhibitory effect of the presence 
of others more manifest, than io the difference 

'between oral expression and written expression. 
When the inhibitory and restraining influence of 
the actual presence of others ia absent, &eedom of 
expression becomes possible, that is quite out of the 
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qaeation when face to face with the interlocntor ; and 
this holds true whether the communication that is 
to be made, is antagonistic or the reverse. Many a 
bashful man finds it impossible to declare his affection 
when face to face with his beloved, but maof^es to 
pour out his feelings on paper with little difficulty. 
Smarting under a sense of injury, he determines to 
seek oat his adversary, with the intention of giving 
him a piece of his mind ; but when he comes into 
actual presence of that adversary, the matter somehow 
takes on a different complexion. The strong language 
that he intended to use, and that expressed his feeling 
so aptly, now appears inappropriate. The interview 
takes a different tone from that which he intended 
and expected. But if, instead of seeking an interview 
with his opponent, he sits down to express his feel- 
ings in writing, he will be apt, in the absence of the 
restraint imposed by the personal presence of the 
other, to express himself with a vigour which is 
subsequently a source of wonder to him. 

The extraordinary want of reticence that is dis- 
played by some diarists, lb another illustration of the 
influence, or rather of the absence of the influence, 
under consideration. The astounding revelations of 
some diarists, of whom Pepys is the type and example, 
are possible on papra only. No man could make them 
in ike presraace of any one else ; and the occaedonal 
revelations, in Courts of Justice, of diaries and letters, 
are such as would be impossible in open speech. 

The inhibitory effect of the presence of others, and 
especially of the presence of strangers, is as con- 
spicuous in disordered as in ordered conduct — in the 
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insane as in the sane. Thas, it often happens that 
the physician, or the magistrate, who is a sttanger 
to the lunatic, fiuls to observe any sign of insanity, 
because before him no sign of insanity is displayed. 
The presence of the stranger inhibits the disorderly, 
no less than the orderly, conduct; and the lunatic, who 
displays abundant disorder to his own family, or his 
accustomed physician, is passed as sane by those 
who are strangers to him. Similarly, many insane 
persons exhibit their insanity only, or most con- 
spicuously, in their writings ; and nothing is more 
remarkable than the profound insanity of the 
writings of some insane persons, who are quite sane 
enough in conversation to pass muster. 

The effect on conduct of the mere presence of 
others, does not appear, as the effect of their atten- 
tion does, to diminish with advancing age, or with 
use. It varies, no doubt, in different persons ; but 
its variations appear to depend, not so much on use, 
as on idiosyncrasy. It is, I suppose, never com- 
pletely absent ; and rarely attains such excess as to 
be a serious inconvenience. There is a kind of 
spurious reversal, which will be considered in the 
next section, in which the presence of oth^s appears 
rather ^to stimulate than to inhibit, but this is an 
effect, not of the presence, so much as of the attention 
of others. 
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CHAPTER X 

C. IKPLtTBNCE ON CONDUCT OF THE ATTENTION 
OF OTHERS 

Shyness: Self-consciousness 

If the effect of the mere presence of others upon 
conduct, is thuB conspicuous and powerful, more effect 
may be expected from the direction of their attention. 
What is easier than to walk across the room or the 
road ? No one who wishes to get to the other side, 
thinks twice how he shall walk across, pays any 
attention to the mode in which he does it, or finds 
any difficulty in holding himself, or moving his 
limbs. But let the open space be the stage of a 
crowded theatre, how now ? The very fact that 
scores or hundreds of people are looking at him, and 
attending to what he does, has a profound effect 
upon the way in which a man walks across the 
stage. Now he must himself pay attention to his 
own movements, and we have seen (p. 57) that the 
effect of attending to automatic movements, like 
those of walking, is to impair their efficiency. One's 
legs seem no longer one's own. The ease and auto- 
maticity of their action are gone. Their movements are 
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atiff, awkward, aud constraiued ; nay, to some people 
they become impossible. Some people can no more 
cross that space than if it were a space of deep water. 
The concentration of the attention of many people 
upon them, is inhibitory to the point of paralysing. 

The flamt talker to one or two companions, whose 
attention he desires to attract, and has perhaps a 
difficulty in attracting, halts, stammers and breaks 
down in his first speech to an assembly. What he 
has to say is the same, bat his ease of utterance is 
gone. It is inhibited by the concentrated attention 
of his audience. The learner who has acquired com- 
plete accuracy in performing a piece of music in 
private, bungles when he plays it to his first audience. 
Persons who are never so skilled in an operation of 
any kind, which they are accustomed to perfonn 
alone, will break down under the attention of other 
people. ' I can't do it while you look at me ' is what 
■ they say. The handicraftsman, who has practised 
his art antil he has attained facility, finds himself 
embarrassed if some one is watching him — still more 
embarrassed if several people are watching him. He 
loses his facility, and becomes awkward in his move- 
ments. He makes mistakea The conjurer or pres- 
tidigitator who has perfected some trick in solitude, 
so that he can perform it with perfect facility, and 
with the certainty of success, is no longer certain of 
success when he is performing it before an audience. 
It requires longer practice to make him certain of 
sQceeBs before others, than to make him certain of 
success in solitnde. No one, without long practice, 
can behave with the same ease before persons who 
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are observing him, and attending to what be does, 
as he can when alone ; and the curioaa thing is that 
when he has attained ease before spectators to whom 
he is accustomed, his embarrassment returns when 
the spectators are new to him. Ab actor who ia at 
ease before provincial audiences, becomes embarrassed 
at performing in London, and vice versa; and the 
speaker who has attained iacility before an American 
audience, is apt to experience an unwonted embar- 
rassment at addressing one in England. 

The modification of condnct that is brought about 
hj the attention of others, is called self-conscious 
conduct : a term that implies that, in these circum- 
stances, we have an exaggerated conscioaeness of onr 
own movements and attitudes. We are compelled 
to attend to them as we do not attend when we are 
alone ; and the result of this attention is awkward- 
ness and embarrassment of movement, which may, 
and in some cases does, rise to a height that renders 
movement almost impossible; and that has a para- 
lysing effect upon the mental powers also. The 
inexperienced speaker, who has committed his oration 
to memory, and is word-perfect in it when alone, 
finds himself, in the presence of his audience, without 
a word to throw at a dog. His mind is as empty of 
words as if the faculty of speech had never been 
given to him. Even practised orators, speaking 
before audiences to which they are well accustomed, 
even actors of long experience, are liable to accessions 
of ' stage fright,' which render them incapable of 
uttering a word. Speakers so practised and ex- 
perienced as Robert Lowe and Lord Bandolph 
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Churchill, have had to sit down in silence in the 
House of Commons, overpowered in the middle of a 
speech by their inability ; and many difitinguished 
actors have left on record that they often ex- 
perienced lapses of the same kind. 

Besides this inhibitory effect of the attention of 
others on one's own action, another effect is very 
frequent, even if it is not constant. Most people, 
perhaps all people, who are doing a thing in the 
presence of spectators, experience a desire to poae, to 
* show off,' to exhibit some peculiarity of manner, to 
appear to advantf^, to ask silently for applause; 
a desire which they do not experience when alone. 
This desire may be resisted. It conunonly is resisted, 
since it is not considered good form to allow the 
appeal for applause to become apparent ; but very 
often it is not resisted, and imparts to conduct a 
peculiar character, that it does not possess in other 
circumstances. Even when resisted, the very &ct that 
it has to be resisted, diminishes the ease and natnral- 
ness of the demeanour ; and imparte to it a peculiarity, 
that can be recognised by the observant spectator. 

With use and custom, the inhibitory effect of 
attention, like to the somniferous effect of opium, 
wears off, and is replaced by stimulation. The 
practised orator, the experienced actor, the accom- 
plished juggler, finds that his best performances are 
executed in the presence of his largest audiences ; 
and that a beggarly array of half-empty benches 
fails to call forth his best powers. What embarrasses 
and hampers his action, is not the attention of his 
audience, but the want of it. If their interest flags, 
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and theii attention wandeis, if they talk among 
themselves, and turn their eyea away from him, 
straightway his powers flag, and he finds his task 
more and more diiBcult and wearisome. He may 
even be unable to proceed at all. 

There are those in whom the inhibitory effect of 
the attention of others is exaggerated, so aa to pro- 
duce more embarrassment, and more prolonged em- 
barrassment, than is usuaL Most children suffer 
more or less from what is caUed shyness, which is 
the inhibitory and confusing effect of the direction 
of attention towards them ; and this phase of conduct 
may endure into later life, and, when much prolonged 
or very pronounced, it approaches the abnormal. 
The confusion and embarrassment of mind that is 
the mental side of shyness, may exhibit itself in 
conduct, in shrinking from observation, in self- 
suppression, and withdrawal, as far as possible, from 
engaging the attention of others ; and this may be 
pushed so far that the shy person shuns society, 
especially the society of strangers, to avoid the pains 
of shyness. ' Otherwise, the confusion and embarrass- 
ment may be exhibited in action intended to proclaim 
their absence ; and shy persons often, in desperation, 
do things which render them conspicuous, and attract 
still more attention from bystanders. They en- 
deavour to hide tiheir real shrinking from notice, 
and their feeling of being * out of it,' by boisterous 
behaviour, by undue familiarities, by loudness of 
speech and aggressive laughter, which leave them, 
when the occasion is past, suffering from agonies of 
remorse and shame. 
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The opposite state, of deficient Bensitiveness to 
the attentioD of otheis, is sometimes seen ; and com- 
plete self-possession, as it is termed, in young children, 
and in young people who are conspicuous objects of 
attention, though it can scarcely be called abnormal, 
ia unattractiye. We are inclined to regard each 
persons as lacking in modesty, and to be repelled 
by them. 

Something in the nature of what appears to be 
a reversal of shyness is exhibited by some people, 
who ate not always, in fact, deficient in shyness. 
There are those whose constant effort it is to attract 
and concentrate upon them the attention of other 
people. In the language of the stage, they try to 
be always in the limelight ; and to achieve this end, 
they UBuaUy play to the gallery. That is to say, 
they seek to render themselTes conspicuous by devices 
which ostensibly have some other purpose. A man 
can render himself conspicuous by holding over his 
head a scarlet umbrella, or by sticking an ostrich 
feather in the decorous silk hat of civilisation. Such 
people may not, indeed, carry actual scarlet umbreUas, 
nor do they decorate their hats with actual ostrich 
feathers ; but they carry, wherever they go, a meta- 
phorical scarlet umbrella, and are ready to open it 
and hoist it aloft at any moment, to attract the 
attention of their fellows. We may see the shadowy 
ghost of an ostrich feather in their hals, even when 
they are on the way to church. The type and 
example of them is Bottom the weaver. They 
always seek to be in the limelight. They desire to 
attract and concentrate upon themselves the atten- 
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tion of others. Some must have notoriety, even at 
the cost of approbation and esteem. They woiUd 
lathei be reprobated or contemned than incon- 
spicuous ; rather notorious than neglected. 

D. INFLUEITCE ON CONDUCT OP THE B8TIUATI0N 
OF OIHBBS 

Ambition, Pride, Vanity, Conceit 
An attitude of neutral attention is not long sus- 
tained. It soon passes into one of esteem or dis- 
esteem, approval or disapproval, liking or disliking, 
with its consequences on the conduct of the person} 
attended to. Since every one desires to be esteemed, { 
approved and liked, and to avoid disesteem, dis- 
approval and dislike, these attitudes on the part 
of others bave a very powerful influence on conduct ; > 
and our task is to discov^ what aie the qualities 
in conduct that arouse esteem, approval and liking, 
and what are the quahties that evoke their opposites. 
We shall then have the key to large departments of 
social conduct. 

Theae three social motives to conduct, though 
they are separable on analysis, are yet, in practice, 
closely associated, and together provide the dominat- 
ing influence of social life. Every one desires, with 
intense and overmastering urgency, to avoid con- 
tempt, disapproval, and dislike, and to gain the 
admiration, approval, and liking of his fellows. The . 
potency of the combined motives is enormous, and 
often asserts their dominance over all other motives 
to conduct, even the most primary, fundamental, and 
original The desire to be admired, approved, and 
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liked by others, or to avoid their contempt, dis- 
approval and dislike, overcomes the desire for mouej, 
for life, even for reproductive conduct in all its 
forms. For this, men wiU sacrifice fortune, life, love, 
and even children. How large a proportion of the 
money that is given in charity is given for no 
charitable motive, but for ostentation, is notorious. 
Of the tens of thousands who sacrifice their lives in 
war, how many are actuated by love of country and 
sense of duty ; how many by desire to gain admira- 
tion, or by fear of incurring contempt ; how many 
by desire to be approved, and fear of disapproval 1 
Different people, with different experience, would 
estimate the proportion differently ; but the large 
share that is avowedly given, by soldiers th^nselves, 
to the desire for glory, shows that it is a very im- 
portant factor. Again, how many unequal marriages 
are prevented by fear of loss of caste, and so of 
incurring disesteem, we have no means of knowing ; 
but it is certainly lai^e. How many women are 
preserved from sexual immorality by no instinct of 
chastity, but by fear of incurring reprobation, we 
cannot estimate ; but that they are very many, no 
one can doubt. 

Though desire to be liked, to be approved, and 
to be applauded, and the correlative aversion to be 
disliked, to be disapproved, to be contemned, often 
concur in the same person with respect to the same 
act; yet they are not only separable on analysis, 
but often operate singly in detemuning conduct; 
and we often apportion them separately. We all 
like Falstaff ; we all admire his wit ; but we none of 
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OB approve of him. We all admire Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; but few of UB like him, and still fewer approve. 
We approve of both St. Francis of Assiai and St. 
Dominic ; but the first we like without admiring ; 
the second we admire without liking. We admire 
Francis Bacon ; but we neither approve nor like him ; 
we like Mr. Foker, without approving or admiring ; 
and we approve John Howard, without admiring or 
liking him. We must therefore examine separately 
the influence of each upon conduct, and we take 
first the influence of esteem. 

Esteem, and its emphatic, admiration, are evoked bj 
the display of capability and skill in dealing wit^ 
circomstances, and of superiority of any kind ; and 
also by the belief, well or ill-fonnded, that superiority 
of any kind is possessed. Disesteem, and its emphatic, 
contempt, are evoked by evidence of deflciency of skill 
and capability, by the display of inferiority of any 
kind, or by the belief in the existence of these 
qualities or modes of action. To gain esteem at 
least, and admiration if possible, is the common 
desire of all ; and, in order to satisfy this desire, we 
endeavour to display the qualities that evoke them ; 
or at any rate, to engender in others the belief that 
we possess them. We advertise our successes, and 
pretend to superiority, even if we do not possess it. 
To avoid diaeateem and contempt, we conceal our 
failures, and we avoid the display of incompetence 
and inferiority, and endeavour to disguise or conceal 
whatever of these qualities we feel that we have. 

The matter is more complicated, however, than 
this. In order that we may gain that applause from 
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othero that is so large an element in our well-being, 
not only must we obtain credit for capability, or 
success, or excellence, or superiority of some kind, 
in some matter oi other; but we mast satisfy two 
farther conditions. In the first place we must not 
applaud ourselves; in the second, we must not 
demand the applause we desire. 

He who achieves success in the face of difficulty, 
or exhibits, in any respect, superiority to the general 
run, even if it be a mere conventional superiority, 
such as rank, or social position, is admixed, and 
receives applause, which is the expression of admira- 
tion ; but if we detect that he is already in receipt 
of applause &om himself, our own is at once checked 
and diminished. We are piqued that he should have 
the presumption to forestall our own judgment. We 
are annoyed that he has shown himself independent 
of our opinion. His self-assurance, and applause of 
himself, are distasteful to ns. If he chooses to 
applaud himself, without waiting for our sanction, 
we are apt to let him content himself with that 
applause, and to withhold our own. Those alone 
receive unstinted applause, who combine high 
achievement with modesty of demeanour. If we 
desire to stand high in the estimation of others, and 
to receive their applause, we must assnme the virtue 
of modesty, if we have it not. However satisfied 
we may be of car own excellence and superiority, we 
must keep that satis&ction to ourselves, and not 
express it openly. We most not even allow it to 
leak ont in our demeanour. 

Such suppression is not possible to all. We can 
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all Bnppress the verbal expresBion of any Baperioritj 
of which we feel ourselves poasessed ; but a person in 
whom the conacioofiness of superiority or excellence 
is very strong, cannot suppress all manifestation of 
it It peeps through, unintentionally, and it may be 
altogether unconsciously, in his demeanour. The 
overt assumption of superiority is termed Arrogance 
of demeanour, and the covert assumption is termed 
Pride. 

The second negative condition necessary to secure 
the applause of others, is to refrain from demanding 
it. Applause that is solicited is withheld ; or if, for 
reasons, we feel obliged to accord it, it is not genuine, 
or not wholly genuine. We may feel admiration, 
but if our applause is solicited, we are inclined to 
Bupptess it. Applaose is a free gift : no one has a 
right to demand it; and the more explicitly and 
nrgently it is demanded, the more we feel inclined 
to withhold it. A man may merit our applause 
by the exhibition of indisputable skill, capacity, 
superiority, or excellence; but if he has the bad 
taste to demand our applause as of right, we deny 
it to him. No man can have a right to a free gift 

That impatience which is not content to wait for 
applause until it is spontaneously given, but must 
ask for it, may rest upon a real excellence, or on one 
which has no real existence, bat exists only in the 
imagination of the demander. In the first case it is 
tinned Vanity, and in the second Conceit ; and the 
demand may be conveyed in plain terms, or in- 
directly, or by demeanour only. Applause is seldom 
seriou^y demanded in plain terms, but is often 
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demanded indirectly ; and vanity and conceit are 
exhibited in various ways. The crudest methods of 
indirect demand are boasting and bragging ; boasting 
being the relation of actual achievement by the 
boaster, bragging the relation of what he could do 
if he liked; bub this crude method is so manifestly 
calculated to defeat its own purpose, that it is 
employed by those only in whom vanity or conceit 
is carried to excess, or who are wanting in reticence, 
or are exceptionally naive. A more frequent and 
more subtle method of demanding applause, is to 
exaggerate, or, without exaggeration, to exhibit and 
emphasise, the difficulties of the feat for which applause 
is desired. This device is often undetected ; but 
when it is detected, its detection diminishes,- as all 
asking for applause diminishes, the amount and 
heartiness of the applause that the feat may merit, 
and would otherwise obtain. In exhibiting drill and 
capacity, a man should not draw attention to his 
skill and capacity. He should appear intent solely 
on achieving his object ; not on the double task of 
achieving his object and drawing' attention to his 
skill in doing so. All attitudinising, all flourishes, 
all unnecessary display of capacity, are so many 
devices for soliciting applause, and are certain means 
of diminishing the applause of those who see through 
the device. The highest skill, which receives the 
most ungrudging applanse of the most competent 
critics, is not that in which difficulties are exhibited 
and emphasised, but that in which they are ignored 
and concealed. This is the meaning of the maxim, 
Ars eat cdare artem. So necessary to the obtaining 
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of ungrudging applause, is the absence of any demand 
for it, that a'little want of self-poBsession is BometimeB 
more effectual than that perfect self-possession that 
borders on the expression of vanity. For this reason, 
an accomplished House of Commons orator advised 
a novice not to be too perfect in the delfyerj of his ,. 
maiden speech. If he hesitated now and then, if he 
even appeared to lose the thread of his discourse, and 
break down temporarily, it would find him more 
favonr with his audience than a more perfect 
delivery. 

ComplementarUy, we hide from others our failures 
and our unskilftdness ; for such exhibitions bring us 
into diseateem and contempt with our fellows; and 
few experiences are more bitter than the knowledge 
that we have brought ourselves into contempt. Id 
every endeavour, we have three efficient motives for 
attaining success : three for avoiding failure. We 
desire to attain, for its own sake, and for the benefit 
that flows &om it, the aim of our endeavour; we 
desire the more abstract and general satisfaction that 
success of any kind brings with it ; and we desire the 
enhanced estimation of our fellows that attends the 
publication of our success. We desire to avoid 
failure lest we lose the aim of our endeavour; lest 
we suffer the pangs of failure; lest we incur the 
diminution of neighbourly esteem t^at attends the 
knowledge that we have failed. 

Conduct calculated to gain the esteem, and escape 
the disesteem, of others^ is subject to many vagaries. 
Many profess indifference to the esteem of others, 
but those who do -so with sincerity are very few. 
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The paio of being in contempt is so severe, that few 
indeed will not try to avoid it. A man may, indeed, 
confess his own failures, and tell stories against 
himself; but only in small matters, or in matters 
foreign to the main purposes of life. In greater 
matters, he will attribute failure, not to his own 
want of capability, but to unavoidable misfortune, 
or to the machinations of others. In moods of 
depression, indeed, we may confess to incapability 
or inferiority, but such confessions are often indirect 
appeals for contradiction, or for sympathy. In the 
morbid depression of insanity, the consciousness of 
incapacity, incompetence, and general uuworthiness, 
is dominant ; and then confession of these inferiorities 
is exaggerated in emphasis, and goes far beyond the 

fJEUStS. 

The commoner faults are an excess of the passion 
for admiration and applause, leading to conduct that 
is calculated to achieve this end, at the cost of 
forfeiting the approval and liking of others ; and a 
pursuit of applause that is too direct, or too evident, 
and consequently fails, for the reasons already stated. 

We commonly discriminate between the craving 
for an applause that is widespread and uncritical, 
and for that of a smaller, but more critical circle. 
Conduct of the first kind must be histrionic, and 
must rather exhibit excellence in doing that which 
ev«y one can do less well ; while condact of the 
second kind need not be showy, and is apt to be the 
doing well of that which but few can do at alL 
Ambition that is inordinate, that is to say, that 
strives for admiration alone, regardless of approba- 
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tion and likmg, is apt to lead to diaaater. It incnrs 
the dielike of many, who therefore antagoniBe the 
ambitious man ; and the disapprobation of many, 
who th^efoie refrain from anpporting him. The 
most conspicuous example in history is, of course, 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Desire for admiration may 
prompt conduct of almost any kind, from bravery in 
war to philosophic speculation ; from feats of personal 
strength to display in costume; frvm the laborious 
acquisition of fluency of speech to ostentatious dona- 
tions to the poor. The passion for admiration, so 
called, that we witness in certain women, is not so 
much a social as a seznal craving. What they desire, 
and by this conduct seek, is not so much common 
admiration, as the attraction of the opposite sex. 
The desire for the admiration of their own sex is not, 
indeed, wanting ; it may enter largely into their 
motive ; bat the proximate motive is predominantly 
sexnaL In no case is the distinction between conduct 
in pursuit of admiration, and conduct in pursuit of 
approbation and of liking, clearer than in this. 8uch 
women desire the admiration and liking of men, but if 
they can secure the admiration of women, they are 
indiflerent to the hostility they inspire; nay, it is 
even an additional gratification, as evidence of 
superiority. 

If we desire the applause of otheni, we must, as 
already shown, refrain from applauding ourselves, 
and from those peculiarities of manner and demeanour 
which indicate self-applaose, as well as from demand- 
ing or suppUcating for applause, or making naked 
claim to superiority. Failures of reticence in these 
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respects are not infrequent, and may be truly 
regarded as perversionB of conduct, since they defeat 
the very object that they seek to attain. The man 
of arrogant demeanour exhibits a self-applause, and, 
by implication, an indifference to the esteem of others, 
which arouses our hostility. The naive self-applaose 
of Buskin excites in UB, not admiration, but rather 
contempt; and so does the arrogance of Carlyle. 
The boaster and the braggart do not obtain the 
admiration they seek, and rather diminish than 
increase our esteem for them. Short of boasting and 
bragging, there is a subtler mode of asking for admira- 
tion by talking abont oneself, which assumes that we 
are of sufficient importance to be the subject of con- 
versation; and still more indirect is that insincere 
self-depreciation, that is intended to evoke contradic- 
tion : one of many instances of the pride that apes 
humility. 

Though it is not peculiar to the insane, nothing 
is more characteristic of the insane than boasting and 
bragging, and the limitation of conversation to them- 
selves and their own affairs ; and, as we should expect, 
these modes of conduct reach, in the insane, a pitch 
of enormity that is never witnessed in the sane. 
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E. IHTLTIBNCB OK CONDUCT OF THE APPROVAL OF 
0THEB3 

Micited Morality 

What qualities in condnct are admired and applauded, 
and what inspire disesteem and contempt, we have 
already discovered. We are now to find the qualities 
that are approved, and are displayed in order to win 
approval ; and those that are disapproved, and are, in 
consequence, either eschewed or concealed ; and they 
are not far to seek. That conduct is approved, and 
called right, that is beneficial to the community or to 
the stirp ; and that which is detrimental to the com- 
munity or the stirp, is disapproved, reprobated, and 
called wrong. Moral conduct is conduct that serves 
the common interest, or the interest of the stirp, as 
distinguished from the interest of the actor. Conduct 
that is regarded as immoral and wrong, is conduct 
injurious, either to the community as a whole, or to 
individual members or classes of the community, or 
to the stirp. These, I say, are the qualities in condnct 
that are respectively approved, and called right or 
moral ; or disapproved, and called wrong or immoral ; 
but I do not say that these qualities are thus regarded 
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because they are discerned to have these effecta In 
approving or disapproving conduct, ae right or wrong, 
we do not avowedly, or even consciouflly, rest oar 
approval or disapproval on the beneficial or injnrions 
effect of the conduct. This does not enter into oar 
judgment. We regard certain modes of conduct 
instinctively, as right or wrong ; we consider right- 
ness and wrongnesa as primary qualities of conduct, 
not needing expltmation, and scarcely susceptible of 
explanation. We consider murder and robbery wrong 
in themaelvea — intrinsically and manifestly wrong, 
instinctively abhorrent — without regard to thdr effect 
on society. We consider parental solicitude and filial 
piety right in themselves — intrinsically and manifiastly 
right — and approve them instinctively, without need- 
ing to give, as a reason for our approval, that they 
are beneficial to the atirp. 

Nor do I wish to imply that right conduct is 
followed solely from the motive of securing approval ; 
wrong conduct eschewed from the sole motive of 
avoiding disapproval. A morality that reste on such 
foundations, is not much superior to that which is 
based on the expectation of reward, and the fear of 
punishment. Those only are of the highest morality, 
whose conduct does, indeed, secure approval, but is 
dictated, not by the desire to secure approved, but by 
the simple desire to do what is right because it is felt 
and believed to be right — in short, &om a sense of 
duty. This, however, is Spontaneous Morality, and 
is considered in a subsequent chapter. Here we are 
treating of Elicited Morcdity only, for Moral Conduct 
is no exception to the rule, that the external factor, as 
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well aa the internal factor, enters into the guidance of 
Conduct in every department. The highest and truest 
morality is that which is dictated by the internal 
£actor alone : — that which is followed horn, an instinc- 
tive desire to do what is believed and felt to be right : 
to avoid and repel that which is believed or felt to be 
wrong. Bat, in the present stage of human develop- 
ment, many persons are imperfectly socialised in this 
respect. Their sense of duty is imperfectly developed, 
and were it not reinforced by other sanctions, would 
be insu£5cient to keep them in the path of rectitude. 
But, since adherence to this path is necessary for the 
preservation of the commnuity, and therefore of the 
stirp, several other sanctions, besides that of con- 
science, have come into existence, in order to fence 
the path about The patent necessity for an external 
reinforcement of the sense of duty, has led every 
community to institute its own system of criminal 
law, which safeguards the social fabric, by punishing 
acts t^t are injurious to it. A method so direct, 
and so bmtsl, is felt to be crude and artificial ; and, 
at best, it ma»ly punishes infractions of social order 
after they have taken place. A far more effectual 
remedy would be one that should prevent them ; and 
to this end, the Beligioos sanction ministers ; as will 
hereafter be shown. But the sense of duty is, in 
many, so weak, and the importance to society of pre- 
serving its integrity against internal aggressions is 
BO vital, that a third influence is brought to bear 
agunst them. Thia is the growth and development, 
in the minds of men, of pleasure derived from the 
approval, and pain derived £rom the disapproval, of 
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their fellows. To secure this pleaaure, and avoid this 
pain, men who would not be deterred &om wrong- 
doing by any internal sense of duty, or by any in- 
flaence of religion, may yet be kept in the straight 
path of morality. 

It has been said that that conduct is approved 
which is beneficial, either to society or to the stirp ; 
and that is disapproved, which is injurious to one 
or other. The truth of this thesis may not be self- 
evident, but a little consideration will show that it 
must be true. 

The desire to obtain the approval of others for 
GUI conduct, and to avoid their disapproval, is, as has 
been shown, a very powerful and pervading motive 
to conduct. In everything that we do and say, we 
keep one eye on the eflfect our action will have in 
gaining or forfeiting the approval of others. ' What 
will people think ? ' is a question constantly on the 
tongues of some, and constantly in the minds of alL 
There is no reason of comfort or convenience why a 
man should -not go to a dinner-party in his shooting 
jacket and knickerbockers, or a woman should not go 
to a wedding in deep mourning. They do not dress 
thus, however ; and the reason they do not is that, 
if the action occurs to them, they ask themselves 
what people will think. They are deterred by the 
disapproval they will incur. We all try to act so as 
to gain approval and avoid disapproval : and these 
motives influence us in nearly everything we do. 
Consequently, the conduct of every member of the 
community tends to conform, and in the majority of 
his acts does conform, with what his fellows approve 
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of; and tenda to avoid, and for the most part does 
avoid, acts of which thej disapprove. If, therefore, 
conduct that is generally approved were detrimental 
to the commnnitj, it would be generally followed ; 
and in the long run the conununity must perish. If 
conduct that is beneficial were disapproved, it would 
be generally eschewed, and the community would be 
defeated, and superseded by one in which disapproval 
was more advantageously bestowed. The history of 
the human race, in the main a history of conflict, has 
been long enough, and arduous enough, to bring 
about an adjustment of approval to beneficial 
conduct, and of disapproval to harmful conduct, even 
if such adjustment did not originally exist ; for, by 
natural selection, those communities in which the 
adjustment was more complete, would survive and 
prevail : those in which it was less complete, would 
perish, or be exterminated. 

Whether the approval of conduct is owing to any 
appreciation of its beneficial character or not, is of 
no inaportance. It is enough that conduct of this 
character is approved, no matter whether the reason 
of the approval is rational or irrational ; or whether 
the approval rests on no reason at alL It would be 
safe to say that the biological value of the conduct 
is seldom the ground of the approval We regard 
action as right or wrong on grounds of authority, of 
sympathy, of prejudice, of our suppositions as to the 
will of the Deity, or on no acknowledged ground at 
all Many acta are instinctively perceived to be 
right or wrong, without consideration or deliberate 
judgment; and what this instinctive perception 
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means, will be ezplamed below; but whether we 
know it or not, oqt approval is given to conduct that 
is beneficial to the comiaunity or the stirp, and oar 
disapproval to conduct that ia of the opposite 
tendency. 

Even if the ground of our approval were, origin- 
ally, appreciation of the beneficial character of the 
conduct, this would not long remain the ground. 
By anticipation of motive, the ultimate end would 
drop out of sight, and the conduct would be foUowed 
ibr its own sake. From an intermediate end it would 
advance to an ultimate end, just as the ringing 
of church bells and the teaching of Latin have so 
advanced ; and as in these cases, if a reason is sought, 
some new reason is advanced in place of the true one, 
which is forgotten. The action has, in short, ceased 
to be reasoned, and is become instinctive. 

If, now, we examine the conduct that is in fact 
approved, and considered to be right, we shall find 
that it does, in fact, conform to the description, of 
being beneficial to the community and the stirp, 
regardless of the actor; while that which is dis- 
approved, may be beneficial to the actor, but is 
detrimental to the community or to the stirp. We 
have seen in a previous chapter, that the influence of 
society on the individual is in the main inhibitory. 
Society limits our activity in this direction and in 
that; but where it does not limit ua, it leaves us 
very much to our own devices. It prescribes what we 
may not do, without exhorting us as to what we are 
to do. It is a gardener that prunes, but does not 
train. The fear of disapproval is mainly prohibitory. 
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and is therefore a more general motiTe to conduct 
than the desire for approval, which is less prohibitory 
and more stimulating. Moreover, the ways in which 
injury may be done to the community or the stirp, 
are mote numeroua than the ways in which they can 
be benefited ; and consequently, we shall find that 
the modes of conduct of which we disapprove, and 
which we stigmatise as wrong, are more nomeroos 
than those on which we bestow active approbation. 
We axe now to discover the kinds of acts that are 
disapproved and r^arded as wrong. 

Wrong conduct is conduct that is injurious to the 
community or to the stirp ; and as to the first kind 
of wrong conduct, it may be injurious directly or 
indirectly, and to the community as a whole, to 
sections or classes, or to individuals. Conduct that is 
injorious to the stirp must be separately considered. 

Conduct that is directly injurious to the whole 
community is treason. Technically, treason is levying 
war against the king, compassing his death, or assist- 
ing his enemies ; but we are not bound to this 
technical meaning ; and it seems to me that the true 
mischief of treason is injury, not so much of the king, 
as of the commonwealth, of which the king is the 
representative. When the technical meaning was 
fixed, the tenure of his throne by the monarch was 
comparatively insecure, and the king not merely 
rdgned, but governed. His death or deposition was 
a serious calamity, and diminished the security of 
the kingdom itself from invasion, and of every 
person in it from foes, both native and foreign. In 
the absence of a strong hand at the centre of 
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govemment, the peace was oot kept; aod no one 
knew what pretender might arise, oi what disorder 
might not ensue on the denuse of the crown. Now- 
adays, the govemment is distributed over a much 
wider basis, and is much more 8ecaT& Amurath to 
Amurath succeeds, without the slightest apprehension 
of danger to the nation, either from without or &om 
within ; and the death or removal of the king is no 
longer the moat serions evil that can befiiU the 
nation. Hence, our concept of treason may be 
widened. Compassing the death of the king, or, 
genen^y, antagonism to him, was resented, not 
merely because of the divinity that doth hedge a 
king, but because the king held in his hand the 
power, safety, and welfare of the kingdom ; and to 
strike at him was to strike at the whole community. 
The king was not merely the rulet and governor of 
the nation ; he was its symbol also ; and attack upon 
him was resented, not merely as an attack on his 
person, but as an attack upon the whole nation 
that he symbolised. In short, antagonism to the 
king is but one mode of injurious action on the 
nation that the king represente ; and is therefore but 
one mode of treason, in the wider sense in which the 
term is used here. Treason is conduct directly 
injurious to the community at large. 

For such conduct the severest reprobation is 
reserved, and the most terriUe punishments inflicted. 
At a time when any injury of a private person, even 
np to murder, could be condoned by a pecuniary fine 
at a fixed tariff, no mercy was ever shown to traitors ; 
and the punishments they incurred were grotesque 
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in the elaborateness of their gruesome details. Such 
punishments are no longer inflicted ; but it would be 
a mistake to suppose, because attempts on the life of 
the sovereign are no longer punished capitally, that 
treason to the whole community is no longer resented. 
If actual attacks on the person of the sovereign are 
regarded with leniency, it is partly because of the 
greater strength of the humanitarian spirit, but 
mainly because the life of the sovereign is no longer 
of prime importance. Little mercy is shown to those 
whose action is calculated to injure the community 
seriously ; or to those who are supposed, however 
erroneously, even to sympathise with the common 
enemy. The old forma of treason, even if they were 
now practised, would no longer rouse the populace to 
fiiry. It would be difficult, nowadays, to reproduce 
the madness of the Popish Plot, or even the panic of 
Chartism ; but the experience of the Dreyfiis case, 
and of our own persecution of so-called pro-Boers, 
shows that the passionate abhorrence of what is 
regarded as treason, is as intense as ever. Even 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in his day, was scarcely 
more execrated than was President Krager in ours. 
Technically, of course, neither Napoleon L nor 
President E>uger was a traitor ; but the resentment 
t^ainst those who seek to injure the community, is 
much the same, whether they attack it firom within 
or from without. Spontaneous Patriotism — the love 
of our own community — is sufficient to preserve most 
of OB from treasonable conduct ; but if an additional 
motive is needed, it is famished by the knowledge 
of the universal execration that we should incur. 
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Patriotism is no longer subject to its former 
limitations. In most languages, the name for an 
enemy is derived &om that of a stranger, or vice 
versa ; an indication of the strict limitation of oar 
sympathies to those of our own community. With 
the spread of homanitarianism, and the freer inter- 
course among nations, our sympathies are widened; 
and merely local patriotism tends to widen into 
benevolence towards the whole human race. This 
spread of benevolence has, however, its counterpart 
in the wider application of treason. We now witness 
conduct antagonistic, not merely to this or that 
sovereign or government, but generally to all 
governments, and all means of government. The 
anarchist is a traitor, not only to the community in 
which he Uvea, but to all civilised communities ; and 
is a co^aut lupinum, open to attack by alL 

Disapproval is awarded, not only to direct, but to 
indirect attacks on the community — to any conduct 
that is calculated to weaken or impair its life- 
worthiness. This is the reason of the disapproval 
with which we regard innovators; for, as wUl be 
shown in the next chapter, innovation is always a 
potential source of weakness in a community. 

Complementary to the disapproval and execration 
that are heaped upon traitors, are the approval and 
acclaim that are awarded to patriots. The most 
manifest service that can be rendered to a community 
by its component members, is to fight for it ; oppor- 
tunity for which is frequent enough in the long 
history of our race, whose normal state, nntil quite 
recent times, has been a state of war. The fighter 
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haa always been honoured ; and even at the present 
day, when hamanitarianism has made such suiprising 
advances, the man who conducts a succesafiil war is 
immediately rewarded by a grateful nation with high 
rank and large fortune ; whUe the man who has saved 
a thousand lives for every one that the other has 
destroyed, is tardily rewarded with a low rank in the 
peerage, and no money at alL The fighter is always 
the most honoured person in the community; and 
consequently, the practice of fighting, and the 
following of arms as a profession, are always cul- 
tivated, for the sake of the honour that attaches to 
them. 

The approbation with which fighting for the 
community is regarded, is bestowed, by anticipation 
of motive, on fighting for fighting's sake ; and the 
combative man is approved and honoured, while 
the meek are disapproved and despised; in spite of 
the great inheritance that they are to expect. 

Manifest services are rendered to the nation, not 
only by those who fight for it, but by those also who 
direct its policy and manage its internal affairs ; and 
when their management is such that the nation is 
benefited thereby, they receive their meed of 
approval. To secure this approval, many persons 
devote laborious lives to politics ; but it must be 
admitted that in this, as in other actions of the class 
now dealt with, the motives of the actors are mixed. 
The approval of his fellows is by no means the sole 
motive of the politician. He is actuated in part by 
ambition — by the desire to be esteemed and applauded 
— in part by the desire to be conspicuous, and the 
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object of attention ; in part by the desire for power ; 
in some cases hy the desire for pecuniary and other 
collateral advantages that attend the profession of 
politics ; and in part, it may be, by disinterested 
love of country, and desire to serve his fellow-men. 
In aa far as his motive is believed to be the last, in 
so far is he approved and honoured by his fellow- 
countrymen ; and in as far as he is credited witib 
other motives, this approval is withheld &om 
him. The concurrence of so many motives, induces 
a large number of men to devote themselves to 
political life; and the number would probably be 
larger, were it not that the approbation awarded to 
poUticians is seldom unauimoua. Inasmuch as he 
gratifies one section of the natioD, he is apt to offend 
another ; and though he may receive much honour, 
he is likely to be the object of much execration alsa 

In the complex constitution that society has now 
reached, it is inevitable that the immediate interests 
of sections and classes within the community should 
sometimes clash with one another; and then we 
witness a reproduction of patriotic and antipatriotic 
conduct on a smaller scale. Each section or class 
will produce its special champions and opponents, 
who will incur approval, admiration, and liking from 
those whom they support; disapproval and dislike 
from those whom they oppose. As in the larger 
community of the nation, the largest measure of 
execration will be reserved for the traitor — for him 
who opposes, or fails to support, the interests of his 
own immediate fellows. As the armed foe is respected, 
and even honoured, while the traitor to bis nation 
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is execrated, and kiUed without mercy; so the 
employer is withstood with stubbomnees, bat without 
violence ; while the blackleg is hustled and assaulted. 
He who opposes the interests, real or supposed, of 
his own town or class, is regarded as a petty traitor ; 
and finds it hard to withstand the execration he 
incurs. An Irish landlord who should espouse the 
cause of the tenants, or an Irish tenant who should 
sympathise with the landlords, supposing such a 
monster to be possible, would have little reason 
to congratulate himself on his independence of action ; 
and the fact that no such Ittsus naturae has appeared, 
speaks, not merely for the sway of self-interest, 
but for the much stronger influence of the motives 
we are now considering ; for there has never been a 
righteous cause that has not inspired some men to 
subordinate their own interest to the rights of others ; 
but to incur the odium of their fellows, is a conse- 
qaence that few are willing to face. 

Powerful as is the influence of the approval 
and disapproval of our fellows, on our conduct 
towards the community as a whole, and towards 
sections and classes of the conununity ; the widest 
sway of these motives is over our conduct towards 
our individad fisllows. The reason why it is wrong 
to steal, to murder, to bear false witness, and 
generally, to allow our self - regarding action to 
injure our neighbours, is that such action is destruc- 
tive to the community. If such action became 
prevalent, the community would dissolve into 
segregated and antagonistic units. As self-regard- 
ing motives are intrinsically stronger than social- 
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conservafcive motives, it is necessary to reinforce the 
latter by various extrinsic expedients, of which the dia- 
approbafcion, felt aud displayed towards him who 
injures the community by selfish injury of oliiers, 
is one of the most power&L By the natural piocess 
already described ; by the action of natural selectioD, 
in weeding out both individuals and communities -in 
which self-restraint in this respect is less developed, 
and allowing the survival of those in whom it is 
more developed ; the instinct of morality has now 
attained a certain fixation and potency ; but its 
fixation and potency are as yet far &om complete. 
Spontaneous reluctance to injure others for our own 
self-interest, would, in very many cases, be insufficient 
to prevent such action, if the inner motive were not 
reinforced by the knowledge, that by so acting we 
should incur the reprobation of our fellows. Many 
a man whose honesty, many a woman whose chastity 
would not of itself be powerful enough to withstand 
temptation, is kept in the straight path by diead 
of the disgrace that would follow on a lapse from 
virtue. It is clear, however, that, in many cases, 
this motive must be inefficacious. Disapprobation 
wUl not be incurred unless the lapse &om virtue is 
known ; and if it can be concealed, the motive does 
not come into opwation. For this reason, the 
exigencies of social conservation have provided, in 
the inculcations of religion, an internal reinforcement 
of the moral instinct, that does not depend on 
publicity for its operation. This additional rein- 
forcement will be considered further on, under the 
head of reHgious conduct ; at present we need 
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concern ourselves with the restraint of disapprobation 
only. 

Disapproval is felt towards all acts by which 
gratification is gained by the injury of other people, 
whatever the nature of those acts may be ; but disap- 
proval is not limited to acts of this class. We have 
seen that the first condition to the existence of a society, 
is the exercise of self-restraint on the part of its 
members, and the unrestrained activity of each in- 
dividual, even if that activity is in no wise antagon- 
istic to other individuals, is destructiye of the society. 
Am already pointed out, if all the members of a flock 
or herd move in different directions, the flock or herd 
is dispersed, and ceases to exist as an aggregate. 
Society, therefore, in self-protection, frowns upon lack 
of self-restraint, and approves of conduct that is self- 
restrained. We disapprove of undoe self-indalgence, 
even though do one is injured by it. We reprobate 
the glutton, the drunkard, the slothftil, the idle, the 
devotee of pleasure, even though they harm no one by 
their self-indalgence ; and contrarily, we approve the 
abstemious, the industrious, the continent, for the self- 
restraint that they exercise. When exaggerated into 
asceticism, self-restraint receives, in most communities, 
an additional meed of approval. 

There are occasions, however, on which the 
disapproval of the community, so far &om being 
avoided, is deliberately incurred. Powerful as is 
the desire for the approval of others, and great as 
are the pains of knowing oneself disapproved, yet 
these axe not puamount among motives, even among 
social motives. That they should yield to the 
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orgencj of the primary motiyes of self-conaervation 
and reproduction, is not to be wondered at ; for these 
are motives of much greater antiquity, and take 
biological precedence. That urgency of want should 
lead men to steal ; and that urgency of love, or of 
cruder passion, should lead to unchastity ; are lesolta 
that we observe with regret, but without wonder. 
They are easily explained, for the dread of general 
disapproval is, after sU, but a secondary instinct ; 
and naturally yields to a primary one. But that 
this secondary instinct should be overcome by the 
desire of self-approbation, which is not only of later 
origin, but is actually derived from that which tt 
conquers, appears paradoxical The instinct to do 
what we believe to be right, merely because it is 
right, is, in other words, an instinctive desire for 
self-approvaL We should disapprove ourselves if 
we acted otherwise, and our own disapproval is more 
than we can bear ; so we do what we behave to be 
right, even though, in so doing, we incur the dis- 
approval of others. The pain of self-disapproval is, 
to many, greater than the pain of the disapproval of 
others. Our notions of right and wrong arise in 
- this way : — To primitive natures, to children, to 
the unthinking, to the uncultored, that is right, of 
which ' the general sentiment approves ; that is 
wrong, of which the general sentiment disapproves. 
Right is right because it is approved ; wrong is wrong 
because it is disapproved ; and no other standard of 
morality is known. But we are ourselves members 
of the community, and, as such, we appraise the 
conduct of others, and of ourselves, by the same 
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standaid. We grow up, that is, in the knowledge 
that some things are regarded as right, and others 
as wrong ; and we adopt towards them, whether 
done by ourselves or by others, the attitude of 
approval or disapproval that we find prevalent. 
Pending the approval or disapproval of others, which 
cannot be expressed until the act is done, we 
determine the rightness or wrongness of an act 
by the test of our own approval or disapproval of it. 
We thus appraise action, in order that our conduct 
may be such as shall be generally approved; and 
the origin of our desire to secure our own approval, 
is the desire to secure the approval of others. By 
anticipation of motive, the further end is lost sight 
of; and in course of time, we act on the motive 
of securing our own approval, without regard to 
the approval of others. The proximate motive, 
which was originally but a means to a further end, 
is now become an end to be sought for its own sake. 

When men begiu to think for themselves, they 
appraise anew the acts that they find the subjects 
of general approval and disapproval; and they 
may adjudge certain acts that are generally approved, 
to be pernicious, or certain that are generally dis- 
approved, to be beneficial to the community ; and in 
this they may be correct or incorrect. For though, 
by the operation of natural selection, general approval 
goes to conduct that is beneficial to the community, 
and disapproval to conduct that is detrimental ; yet 
conduct that is beneficial in one may be injurious in 
another, and the benefit may be direct and manifest, 
while the injoxiousness may be indirect and obscure, 
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or vice versa. Moreover, a mode of conduct fchat is 
beneficial in ooe set of circumBtances, or in one stage 
of Bocietj, may be harmfiil in another ; and the 
correspooding attitude of approval or disapproval 
may not alter in accordance with the alteration in 
the effect of the conduct. Whether the appraise- 
ment is correct or incorrect, it follows that, when a 
new appraisement is made, and does not agree with 
that which is prevalent, the standard of right and 
wrong of the appraise will conflict with that of the 
community at large ; and, in doing what he thinks 
right, he will do what others think wrong. How he 
will act in such a case, will depend on whether the 
pain of self-disapproval is greater than the pain of 
the disapproval of others, plus the penalties that this 
disapproval carries with it. If it be, he will do what 
he thinks right, regardless of consequences ; if it be 
not, he will bow himself in the House of Bimmon. 
It is to the credit of human nature, that no new 
doctrine has ever lacked martyrs. 

Benefit and injury to the community are not the 
only determinants of the lightness and wrongness of 
conduct. Moral judgments of conduct depend on 
the effect of the conduct on the preservation of the 
stirp aUo. By the same process of natural selection, 
by which approval and disapproval are brought into 
harmony with benefit and injury, respectively, to the 
community, they are brought into harmony with 
benefit and injury, respectively, to the stirp. In 
those communities in which conduct injurious to the 
atiip is approved, such conduct will be followed ; 
and the community will perish with the stirp. In 
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tboBe Iq which conduct beneficial to the stirp is dis- 
approved, such conduct wUl be followed; and the 
Btirp wUl not survive. Hence the reptobation with 
which the practice of procuring abortion is visited ; 
hence the disapproval with which religion, the 
peculiar guardian of the community, regards the 
limitation of famihes ; hence the encouragement that 
it gives to large families ; hence the general approval 
given by the Jews to the marriage with a brother's 
wife ; to the taking of a concubine to supplement the 
function of a barren wife ; hence the approval of 
parental and filial affection. The disapproval of 
immodesty and unchastity rests on grounds that are 
partly social, partly racial 

The doctrine of morality that is here advanced, is 
not the conventional doctrine. The general notion 
is, I think, that we approve that which we believe to 
be right, because it is right ; and we disapprove that 
which is wrong, becaose it is wrong. I think there 
is confusion in this view. In my view, to approve a 
thing, and to adjudge it right, are the same; or, 
if there is any difference, approval precedes the 
judgment, instead of following it, according to the 
current doctrine. We accept^^eeeJihi Bg o as righ fr- 
that are g^^^g ^ljy ^ppy^vM : nnd mwny p^M>plfl nnrfiT 
go beyo nd this sta ge.__They accept the conventional 
morality that they find prevalent ; and then, though 
they approve what they believe to be right, they 
believe it to be right because they find it generally 
approved. In this ease, the judgment of what is 
right rests on approval — the approval of others. If, 
however, a man quarrels with conventional morality. 
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hifl difference most rest on one of two grounds. 
Either he looks to the social and racial conseqaences 
of conduct, and approves or condemns it as, socially 
or racially, advantageous or injurious ; or he refers 
to what he considers is the attitude of the Deity, 
and makes his approval or disapproval coincide with 
what he believes to be the approval or disapproval of 
God. In the first case, he adopts, without explicitly 
acknowledging that he does ao, the code of ethics 
that is here stated. In the secon^dj^ase, he rests his 
belief of what is divinely approved or disapproved, 
either on authority, or on hia own inspirati oD^or. 
what is for the present purpose equivalent, his own 
interpretaticm of the inspired sayings of others ; but 
in any case, right rests on approval, wrong on dis- 
approval. If he rests his belief on authority, the 
same authority usually dictates the common standard ; 
and his mor^ty is the prevalent and conventional 
morality. If he rests his belief on his own inspira- 
tion, or his own interpretation of the inspired sayings 
of others ; his morality is usually bizarre, and is apt 
to coincide with self-interest, or class-interest. In 
any case, the ultimate test of the morality of conduct, 
by whidi it mast stand or fall, by which its eventual 
adoption or rejection must be determined, is social 
and racial advantage. That conduct which is found 
by experience to be socially or racially advantageous, 
will at length gain general approval, and prevail ; 
and that which is found by experience to be socially 
or racially disadvantageous, will meet with general 
disapproval, and will die out. The true reason for 
the approval or disapproval will not usually be 
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assigned : may not even be known. The disadvan- 
tageons conduct will be felt to be wrong, without 
reason assigned. It wiU become distastefbL Men's 
gorge will rise against it, as it rose against human 
sacrifices, against torture, against the peiaecutions of 
the Inquisition, against prosecution for witchcraft, 
against the sweating of the labour of children. When 
we saj that we feel instinctiTely that such or such 
conduct is wrong, we cannot say why ; we express an 
inarticulate appreciation, felt deep down in our nature, 
that the conduct we so stigmatise is socially or 
racially disadvantageous ; and if it were to prevail, 
would tend to the destruction of the community, or 
the extirpation of the race. If this antagonism to 
what is socially and racially disadvantageous does 
not become the prevalent code of morality, then the 
conmiunity wUl perish ; the race will be extirpated ; 
and the code of morality wiU perish with the race it 
has destroyed. 

The influence on conduct of the disapproval of 
others, appears, in many instances, to be defective. 
Many persons — hardened criminals — appear callous 
to reprobation, and indifferent though all men abhor 
them. Bat all men do not abhor them. Each of 
them has his own small circle of comrades, by whom 
he is at least admired, if not even approved. The 
more such criminals bring upon themselves the 
general reprobation of the cooununity at large, the 
more they are admired, the more they may even be 
approved, by their own immediate social circle. 
These are the people with whom the criminal is in 
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contacfc; whose estimation he valaes, «id whoae 
approval or disapproval carries weight with him. 
The rest of the world are, to him, foreigners. He 
does not recognise their standards ; or admit the 
jurisdiction of their opinion. They are not only 
foreigners, bnt foreigners with whom he is at war. 
To court their approval would be treachery to the 
small community, to whose approval and disapproval 
he is amenable, and attaches weight. ' Honour 
amongst thieves' is an adage of very ancient 
pedigree. It means -that he who joins the furtive 
community must adopt furtive standards. He must 
subject his conduct to the approval or disapproval of 
the community he has entered ; and must abide by 
the result. To refuse to adopt the standard of this 
community, and to order his conduct without r^ard 
to its approval or disapproval, would render him 
altogether an outlaw ; and this is a fate that no man 
has the hardihood to face. The defect of the 
acknowledged criminal is not that he is impervious 
to the motives, of seeking approbation and avoiding 
its reverse; but that the approval that he seeks, 
and the disapproval that he tries to avoid, are not 
those of society at lai^e, which are adapted to its 
own welfare and maintenance; but of a small 
community, parasitic on society, in which morality, 
as far as it exists, is different from that of society 
at large. It is for this reason that the furtive 
community is so unstable. No gang of thieves, no 
horde of bandits, hangs long together. If society 
does not exterminate it, it falls to pieces ; for it is 
built on the sand of disloyalty. No band of brigands 
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haa had a long existence ; and fchose that have lived 
longest, have owed their longevity to the adoption of 
correct social methods, and an adherence to some, at 
least, of the principles of morality. They have been 
&ithfiil to each other ; have cherished the weak ; fed 
the hungry; and, however raptorial their conduct 
to the community at large, have observed honesty in 
their dealings with each other. 

Many pretend indifference to the disapproval of 
their fellows ; bat, escept the. martyr, who is 
sustained by a sense of rectitude derived otherwise 
than directly from observing what the commimity 
approves, it is doubtful whether the indifference is 
sincere. In insanity, however, with the decay of 
other faculties, this also is weakened, and at last 
destroyed. We are not surprised to find demented 
persons, whose minds are reduced to a low level, lost 
as much to the appreciation of disapproval, as to that 
of other circumstaDces. Those who are indifferent to 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, and have not even 
enough intelligence to dress themselves, can scarcely 
be expected to appreciate the approval or disapproval 
of others ; and accordingly, we find that their 
conduct is often bestial, and they cannot be made to 
appreciate its bestiality. But these axe not the only 
insane who fail in the appreciation of right and 
wrong. There are not a few who retain a &ir, and 
even a considerable degree of intelUgence, but who 
are shamelessly filthy and immoral ; indifferent to 
the unanimous disapproval of their fellows ; and 
treat all expressions of disgust with callousneBs and 
levity. Such persons are often guilty of the vilest 
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outxages od others. One will spit in his neighbour's 
plate ; another will make an unproyoked attack upon 
him, or pour on him the foulest abuse and obscenity ; 
a third will be guilty of revolting indecency ; but no 
expression of disapproval puts them to shame, no 
subsequent reflection brings remorse. They are 
utterly calloos, and cannot be brought to appreciate ^ 
the heinousnese of their conduct. 

Lastly, there is a small class of persons who are 
otherwise normal in mind, but appear to be incapable 
o£__Q|q)iecia^g^ the rightn^s and wrongness of acts, 
or of being inOuenced by the approbation or dis- 
approbation of others. To admiration and contempt, 
they often show exaggerated sensitiveneas ; but to 
approbation and reprobation they are callous. Such 
persons, whom I term moral imbeciles, must not be 
con&sed with another class of immoral persons, who 
lecognise quite well the distinction between right and 
wrong conduct, but yet incur disapproval and punish- 
ment for wrong<doing, without being able, so it appears, 
to reform their ways. Both classes do criminal acts 
from a very early age. The moral imbecile continues 
to act criminally for the rest of his life. Punishment 
embitters and exasperates him, but has not the least 
reforming influence. He has no self-disapproval for 
his wrongful acts ; and looks on punishment for th^n 
as tmjust persecution. He does not acknowledge — 
it seems never to occur to him — that other people 
are to be considered, or that their wel£ure should 
stand in the way of his own gratification. As Bacon 
says, he would burn down anotiier man's house to 
roast his own ^gs. He is irreformable and irre- 
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daimabla The criminal propenBities of auch persons 
show themselvea at a very early ag& As soon aa 
other children would begin to recognise and conform 
to moral teaching, it is discovered that these children 
are incapable of moral education. They begin to 
steal before they are breeched, and continue to steal 
for the rest of their lives./ There is, however, another 
class of immoral children, distinct &om that which 
has been described, and much more amenable to 
reform. These children know and appreciate quite 
weU that, when they are stealing, they are doing 
wrong ; but they have not sufficient self-restraint to 
withstand temptation. Whatever they see that is 
desirable, they take to their own use, even at the 
cost of prompt and severe and certain punishment. 
Persons of both kinds will steal with little attempt 
at concealment ; and the same person who, at one 
time, will steal with elaborate precautions, will 
steal, at another, with barefaced impudence. A 
peculiarity often, but not necessarily, found in the 
second class, and absent in the first, is that thmr 
depredations are, in many cases, restricted to one 
class of object. Some children steal chocolates, and 
chocolates only. Some adults steal fans only, or 
single boots, or spoons, or what not — often things 
that are of no use, certainly of no use in the numbers 
they accumolate. Some steal, merely, as it appears, 
from the itch of stealing, and &om no strong desire 
of possession ; for they wiU give away the stolen 
object to the first comer — perhaps to a beggar in the 
street. Children who exhibit this second mode of 
immorality are incorrigible as children, and some- . 
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times remain incorrigible to adult life ; but in many 
cases — in the majoritj of casea — their evil propensities 
drop &om them as thej emerge £rom childhood. 

Hyper-conscientiousnesa is a conspicuous feature 
in many cases of insanity. There are many insane 
persons who live in the miserable couTiction that 
their most innocent acts are wrong. Their whole 
past lives meet with their own disapproval, and 
they disapprove profoundly of everything they 
do in the present. In many cases, in order to 
account for their reprobation of themselves, they 
imi^ne immoral acts that they deludedly believe 
they have committed ; and accuse themselves of 
crimes and wrongful doings, of which they are com- 
pletely innocent. They are afraid to do the most 
innocent acts hi fear they may be wrong; and in 
some cases are convinced that such acts as even 
taking food, ought to be abstained &om. 
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CHAPTER XII 

V. INFLUENCE ON OONDUCfT OP THE LIKING OF 
OTHERS 

Suavity 

The desire to be liked, and to avoid being disliked, 
by othera, is of lese cogency than the desire to be 
admired or to be approved ; but Btill, it is a motive 
of considerable force ; and, though usually accom- 
panying one or both the others in practice, is not 
always so accompanied, and is separable on analysis. 
Other things being equal, we like those who give 
u8 pleasure ; and we dislike those who give us pain. 
The main source of pleasure is the saccessfiil pursuit 
of ends; pain is given by every experience that 
interferes with the successful pursuit of ends ; hence, 
liking can always be traced, more or less directly, 
to aid, dislike to opposition, offered to us by the 
person liked or disliked. Our Mends are those who 
aid us. or show a disposition to aid us : our enemies 
are those who oppose us, or exhibit a spirit of 
opposition. 

As has been said, the desires to be approved, 
admired, and liked, often prompt to the same acts ; 
and it is not always easy, even for the actor himself, 
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to diBtingnifih the motive that was most concemed. 
In the class of acts that induce liking on the part 
of others, there is an additional difficaltj'; since 
many acts that bring upon us the liking or disliking 
of others, are undertaken &om quite different motives, 
and bring this result as a b^'-product, of which we 
take no account in undertaking the act. Most of 
the acts, hj which we aid and assist other people 
to attain their ends, are undertaken because we, 
too, desire those ends ; and, in helping others, we 
are forwarding our own interests. Many more are 
undertaken from pure benevolence; and in either 
case, the £Eu;t that the aid we give to others tends 
to make them like us, does not enter largely as a 
motive in the act. Most of the acts by which we 
oppose the ends of other people, and place obstacles 
in their way, are done because we disapprove the 
ends they seek, and certainly with no intention of 
incurring their dislike. Certain conduct is, however, 
undertaken for the sole purpose of gaining the liking 
of others ; and in opposing their efforts, we are usually 
prompted, by this motive, to frame our opposition 
BO as to avoid being disliked for it, or to reduce the 
inevitable dislike to a miiiimnm, 

We like those who give us pleasure, and pleasure 
arises from the successful pursuit of ends ; but Uiis 
is not the only source of pleasure. We are pleased 
also when we have the consciousness that success is 
likely ; and generally, when we feel capable. The 
pleasure of health is the pleasure of capability. We 
find pleasure in all skilful exercise of faculty, not 
only for the success that attends the particular act, 
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bat from the conyiction it gives ue of general capa- 
bility^f the likelihood that we shall be successfiil 
in other things. Anything, in short, that exalts 
our own opinion of our own powers, is a source of 
pleasure; and such exaltation, of our opinion of our 
powers in general, is even & greater source of satis- 
faction than success in any particular instance. 
Hence our liking for those who give us a good 
opinion of ouraelves. We like those who recognise 
our abilities, or discern any good quality in us ; we 
like those from whom we receive praise, deference, 
and appreciation, even more than those from whom 
we receive actual assistance. Praise, deference, and 
appreciation may be awarded to the display of 
laudable qualities, because they are extorted by 
genuine admiration, and thus do not come into the 
class of acts now considered ; bat in as far as they 
are not genuine, or are exaggerated, they are given 
for a retom in liking ; and in many cases, even when 
thoroughly deserved, and not exaggerated, they are 
paid in part only as genuine appreciation, in part 
in order to secure liking in return. 

In order to achieve our ends, it is necessary that 
we should have liberty of action ; and those who 
infringe this liberty, incur our dislike ; while those 
who leave us a free field for endeavour, are liked for 
doing so. As has been so often asserted, society 
exists by virtue of the limitation of action of its 
members, so as to leave to others freedom within 
eqaal limits. Those who encroach upon what we 
regard as our own legitimate and peculiar field of 
action, are disliked ; and those who restrain them- 
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selves, and allow us fireedom of action without the 
need of self-assertion, are liked for the pleasure they 
afford. In small mattes of daily intercourse, the 
self-restraint that refiises to encroach on the liberty 
of others ; the aid that is given in petty matters ; 
retiring so as to allow even more liberty to others 
than could strictly be claimed; are called good 
manners ; and good manners are assumed, partly 
from pure benevolence, and then they are best 
manners, and constitute the natural gentleman ; but 
more often from the desire to be liked, and to avoid 
being disliked ; and this desire they &lfiL 

In common with other animals, man is imitative, 
and the influence of imitation on conduct as a whole, 
will be dealt with presently ; but it fells to be noticed 
here that, in consequence of his innate tendency to 
imitate, he is apt to take on the mood of those with 
whom he associates. There are times when all com- 
municate hopefulness to each other, and then credit 
is good; there are other times when all diffuse 
pessimism, and credit is bad. The brave man in- 
spires coorage in his companions ; the panic-atricken 
is apt to breed panic in others. Amongst other 
qualities, cheerfulness and happiness are communi- 
cable. In the presence of the cheerful, our spirits are 
raiaed ; in the presence of misery, we are apt to be 
depressed. Since the mere presence of cheerfulness 
and high spirits gives us pleasure, we like those who 
exhibit these qualities ; and, in spite of ourselves, 
we cannot help a cerinain distaste for the society 
of the miserable. It is a consciousness of these 
effects that makes us assume cheerfulness in the 
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presence of others. If we feel miserable, we do 
□ot parade our misery. We put a good face on 
our misfortunes, and, in this respect also, modify 
our conduct in order to avoid incurring the dislike 
of our fellows. 

There are some happily constituted people, who 
exhibit a combination of cheerfulness, good manners, 
and a demeanour which carries to others the convic- 
tion that they are liked, that together constitute a 
charm of manner, that renders them universally and 
greatly liked. Charm of manner is notoriously diffi- 
cult to analyse and explain ; but I think it will 
be found to be composed of the ingredients I have 
indicated. 

Defect of the desire to be liked, and to avoid 
dislike, is not frequent; but it is not unknown. 
Those, and they are not few, who delight to ' score ' 
off other people, to exercise their wit in malicious 
sayings, are not by any means necessarily insensible 
to the pleasure of being liked; but either they do 
not realise the dislike they incur, or they are unable 
to sacrifice the triumph of the moment to the more 
enduring pleasure of avoiding ill-wiU. There are, 
however, a few people who seem to enjoy giving 
pain by saying and doing ill-natored things, especi- 
ally to those who cannot retaliate; and this petty 
tyranny finds its gratification in the display of power 
at the expense of incurring dislike. Defect of less 
degree is seen in those who pursue their ends in 
opposition to the endeavour of others, without 
attempts at conciliation, and even with unnecessary 
offensiveness. Such people, however successful they 
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may be, provide their own nemesis in widespread 
dislike, which does not fail, sooner or later, to raise 
difficulties that the;' need never have had to sur- 
mount 

Excessive sensitiveness to the dislike of others is 
not very infrequent. There are people whose fear 
of giving offence is raised to such a pitch, that it 
seriously interfereB with their endeavours ; and leads 
them to forgo ends that they might legitimately 
seek to attain, and to suffer uneasiness that is quite 
uncalled for. They live in dread of offending people, 
and interpret the most innocent acts as signs of 
dislike. Such people are seriously handicapped in 
the struggle for life. 

Perversion of this form of conduct is by no means 
unknown. It is not very rare for a blunderer to seek 
to ingratiate himself by means that make him dis- 
liked rather than liked ; and the gift of a white 
elephant does not always elicit the gratitude that 
is expected. That fine sense of appropriateness, that 
chooses unerringly the mode of action that will most 
arouse liking, and give the least offence, is termed 
' tact ' ; and in tact, many people are conspicuously 
deficient 

0. INFLOENOB ON COMDUCT OF THE WILL OF 



Leading and SuhordiruUion 
This is a well characterised and admitted deter- 
minant of conduct. Among the many ways in 
which men may be classified ; among the ways in 
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which we do, for practical purposes, classify the men 
and women we meet ; none is more important than 
that according to force of character ; a phrase not 
very easy to d^ne with strictness, perhaps because 
we do not attach to it any very well-defined meaning; 
bat a phrase that, whatever else it includes, means 
a power of reeiating the wills of others, and of im- 
pressing on others the will, bo as to induce them to 
act in accordance with it. Such force of character 
goes with steadfastness of purpose ; but it is by no 
means the same as steadfastness of purpose. There 
are many who are capable of adhering with steady 
tenacity to a single parpose, so long as they are not 
interfered with by others of greater force of character 
than themselves ; but who find themselves incapable 
of resisting a diversion from the purpose, if this inter- 
ference is forthcoming. Nothing is more difficult 
than to explain how this force of character ia 
exercised, or wherein resides the power of impressing 
the will upon others. It is exercised, of course, by 
physical expression ; but not by emphasis in ex- 
pression. It is not the shouting dogmatist who com- 
pels, by force of character, conformity with bis wilL 
It is not persuasion. The result is not produced by 
appeal to the reason, or by working on the emotions. 
It is not altogether fear of the consequences of non- 
compliance — of incurring anger or resentment. It is 
that, in the presence of the man of strong character, 
the man of weak character is overcrowed ; and finds 
it impossible to insist upon his own will and his own 
way. Force of character goes, no doubt, with courage, 
and weakness of character may go with lack of courage ; 
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but superior courage does not yield a fall explanation ; 
and General Baynes is very far from being the only 
man who has proved his courage, even to the point 
of heroism, on the field of battle ; and yet has sac- 
cumbed with humility to a domestic tyrant. It ia 
wlU that prevails. The strong will prevails over the 
weaker, even though the weaker will may go with 
the finer intellect ; and the person who carries out 
the will of another against his own conviction, may 
know in his heart that his own course is best. But 
in spite of this knowledge, he yields. He gives way 
to the stronger personality. 

Neither force of character, nor its defect, is 
associated with any particular physique. Each is 
found in the physically strong and the physically 
puny ; with giant stature and diminutive size. There 
is, indeed, a certain physiognomy which gives in- 
formation to the observer. Firmness and tone in the 
filial muscles, and a steady eye, speak as eloquently 
of strong character, as flabbiness of expression and a 
wandering gaze do of one that is weak. 

Of force of character, every possible shade and 
grade is exhibited by different people ; but some are 
so conspicuously deficient as to attract attention by 
their defect, which brings them under the domination 
of almost any one who chooses to exert domination 
over tbem ; and to these the title of ' Facile ' is given 
in Scotch law. The facile person is a peraon who has 
' no will of his own.' Often he feels his own in- 
firmity, mistrusts his own judgment, and alters his 
conduct every time fresh advice is given to him. 
Often he places himself, or faUs, under the dominance 
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of some one person of greater force of character ; and, 
if that person is not disinterested, may suffer severely 
by doing so. By Scotch law, facile persons may be 
sequestered &om the management of tbeir property, 
which is placed under the care of a guardian. Engligh 
law, with its characteristic reluctance to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject, allows the facile 
person to be stripped of his property by adventurers 
with stronger wills than his own ; but it generously 
allows him to bring actions against bis despoilers, 
and to recover as much of his property as may be 
left, provided he can prove that he was moved to 
part with it by undue influence. 

There can scarcely be excess in force of character. 
The stronger a man's character, the more certain is 
he, caeteria pcmbua, to make a success of his life. 
Men of great force of character, and they alone, attain 
great success, become leaders of men, and occupy 
influential positions in the world. Whatever bis ex- 
ternal and adventitious advantages, the weak man 
goes to the wall, and yields place to the strong. 
In every assembly and combination of men; in 
every legislature, or club, or committee, or associ- 
ation for work or play ; some one or two men 
of strongest character come to the front, and lead ; 
the rest are compelled, more or less contentedly, to 
follow. 

Men of strong character are often termed obstinate; 
but obstinacy and force of character, though they 
often go together, are not the same thing. Just as 
an aggressive demeanour is often adopted by the shy 
man to conceal bis shyness; so a weak man often 
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exhibits obstinacy to conceal his weakness. A 
man may be obstinate as a mule, without having 
tiiat powec of impressing his will on others, which 
ia the diBtinguishing mark of the man of strong 
character. 
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H. INPLUENOB ON CONDUCT OP THE EXAMPLE OP 
OTHERS 

Cfustom and Fixshion 

Wb hare seen that, for the maintenance of social life, 
it is necesBary that the conduct of each individual 
should confonu with the conduct of the lest. If a 
flock 01 a herd, or a pack, is to lemain a flock, or a 
held, 01 a pack, its members must all move together, 
in the same direction, and at the same rate. If some 
remain at rest, while others go on, the commonity is 
disintegrated. If some go north, while others go 
south, east, and west, the community is disintegrated. 
If some gallop, while others trot, and others walk, 
the community will be disintegrated; and, as a 
community, will cease to exist. For a community 
to continue in existence, it ia necessary that its 
members should act alike — that the action of each 
should conform with the action of aU. 

If some of the members of a tribe fraternise with 
a neighbouring tribe, while other members attack it ; 
the tribe will be divided against itself, will be split 
into fections, and disintegrated; and if, without 
action for and against its neighbours, some members 
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of the tribe are ^Toursbly disposed towards them, 
while others are hostile; though there may be no actual 
disintegration, there is incipient disintegration. The 
bonds of union of the tribe are slackened. It is no 
longer as firmly united. An action is b^^n, which, 
if it proceeds, will result in actual disintegration. 
Any influence, therefore, which tends to prevent 
difference of opinion, and difference of inclination, 
among the members of the tribe, helps to preserve 
the tribe ; and for this reason, those tribes in which 
difference of opinion, and difference of inclination, are 
frowned upon, discountenanced, and disapproved, will, 
caeteria paribus, prevail against those in which such 
differences are tolerated. Nor let it be thought that 
it is only differences of opinion with respect to who 
are to be foaght and who are to be welcomed, that 
is important to the int^rity of a society. All 
differences of opinion, indicating, as they do, tenden- 
cies to differences of action, are disintegrative. As 
long as all the members of a community hold the 
same religious belief, for instance, this common 
opinion forms a bond of onion between them ; hold- 
ing them together, not only in unison of opinion 
uid thought, but in physical propinquity. If the 
commanity becomes divided into sects, holding 
different tenets, and practising different ceremonials, 
not only is there a difference in mind, but this differ- 
ence soon tends to physical disintegration. The 
members of the new sect hold together, and, in as 
&r as thdr mutual bonds|are strong, their bonds to 
the rest of the commonity are weakened. They 
associate together more, and associate less with the 
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rest of the communitj ; they intermany amoQg 
themselves, and look askance upon mixed marriages ; 
they &vour tbeii co-religionists in businesa ; they 
regard themselves, and are regarded, as apart firom 
the rest of the community ; and not infrequently 
they are thrust out of it, as in the case of the Hugue- 
nots ; or they leave it, as in the case of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; or they are exterminated, as in the case of 
the Albigensee. Hence we find that, in every com- 
-manity, conformity, not only of the conduct, but 
of the opinion, of each, with the conduct and opinion 
of -die rest, is regarded with approval ; and conduct 
and opinion that do not conform to the common 
standard, meet with strong reprobation, and what is 
more, with vigorous suppression. Hence, too, we 
find, strongly implanted among the instincta of every 
member of the community, is the instinct to conform, 
to do as others do, to fall in with the prevailing mode 
of action. To be singular is to incur the disapproval, 
not only of others, but of ourselvea Each member 
of a community bas a natural and instinctive repulsion 
against outraging convention. He desires to do as 
others do, not merely to escape the disapprobation 
of others that non-confonaity incurs, but because 
non-conformity is inherently distaste&l to Mm. 
This instinctive repulsion has its origin in social 
need, find in the operation of natural selection. 

Conformity is, of course, imitation of the example 
of others; but th^e ia a clear distinction between 
conformity and imitation. The child's action in 
learning to write is imitative, but it is not con- 
forming. The child imitates the writing it is told 
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to cop7 ; but he does so, not because every one else 
writes, and he is unwilling to be singular. He learns 
to write becaase he is told to learn. Nor is the 
motive of his parents and teachers the desire of 
conformity, at any rate in origin. The child is 
taught to write, not because illiteracy is singular, but 
because writing is useful. So the artisan, in learning 
his trade, imitates the action of his seniors, and learns 
by imitation to do the work thas and so ; not because 
it is the fashion to do it thus and so, but because 
thas and so it can be most effectively done. In 
short, conforming action is necessarily imitative, but 
imitative action is not necessarily conforming. The 
early disciples of every new prophet, in every depart- 
ment of life — in art, in litwature, in manu&cture, 
in professions, in social experiments, and what not — 
are imitative of their prophet ; but they are non- 
conformiDg to the great body of the community. 

The infiuence of the instinct of conformity is seen 
in every department of life; £x}m the games of 
children, to the fundamental doctrines and practices 
of religion ; &om the decoration of a dinner-table, to 
the ceremonial of a coronation ; from the first cloth- 
ing of the new-bom babe, to the cerements of the 
dead. 

Conformity is of two different kinds, or is 
exhibited in two different ways — simultaneous and 
successive. When each person does what every one 
else is doing, his conformity is simultaneous, and he 
is said to follow the fashion ; when he does what has 
always been done, his conformity is successive, and 
he is said to follow custom. Following fashion is 
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based od imitation ; following custom is based on 
habit : both are modes of conformity. 

Again, conformity may be intended or unintoided. 
We may follow the fashion, or adhere to custom, in- 
tentionally, knowing and avowing that we do so 
for that reason ; or we may do either unintentionally, 
believing that we do so from some other motive, but 
in &ct prompted by the instinct of conformity. In 
following fashion, we usually do so intentionally, 
knowing that we do so, in order to conform with 
what others are doing. In adhering to custom, we 
usually act with no such intention ; and in full faith 
ascribe our action to some other motive. The rules 
are by no means invariable ; but they hold good over 
a large range of conduct 

We are accustomed to think of fashion as change- 
able ; but fashion is not necessarily changeable. 
Fashion is that conduct, whether changeable or 
continuooB, to which all conform at the same time. 
Thus, a &sbion, if it endures, becomes a custom ; and 
a custom, so long as it endures, is a fashion ; but, 
while continuity is the essence of custom, fashion is 
independent of continuity or change. The difference 
between fashion and custom is a difference of motive. 
Fashion is followed because it is now generally 
followed; custom is followed because it has been 
generally followed in the past. 

Fashion is not necessarily changeable. Very 
many bsfaions are, it is true, notoriously short-lived ; 
but even fitshions in dress, which are, perhaps, the 
shortest-lived of tdl, are not necessarily short-lived. 
In many countries, the fashion in dress remains the 
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same for many generations ; and in certain respects 
it remains for long periods the same in all countries. 
In such caaee, fashion merges into custom. Id 
"Western Europe the fashion in dress for women is 
to wear skirts ; and this fashion has been a custom 
for many generations ; but as it is now followed by 
each, not because it has been the custom for many 
generations, but because every one else now follows 
it. It is followed as a fashion, and not as a custom. 

A fiuhion is that which is generally done ; but the 
converse is not true. That which every one does is 
not necessarily a fashion. Every one eats and 
drinks ; but no one eats and drinks because every one 
else does so. The manner and time of eating and 
drinking are, however, largely matters of fisishion. 
Every one in the same social position, eats at the 
same time, of much about the same number of 
courses, served in very much the same way, on 
tables with the same class of furniture and decora- 
tion. Some of these things are done by aU, because 
all find them equally convenient or pleasant ; but 
most of them are done by each, because they are 
done generally — for the sake of conformity, or to 
be in the fashion. 

It is natural to suppose, on a priori grounds, that 
the influence of fashion and custom would be most 
conspicuous in those modes of activity that I call 
imremnn^ative, or indirectly vital ; that is to say 
in recreation, in aesthetics, in ceremonial, and in 
religion ; and would scarcely be perceptible in such 
vital concerns as marital and parental conduct, self- 
conservative and social conduct, on which the welfare, 
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and the very eiiatence, of the race depend. It would 
seem that, in matters of vital importance, it would 
be very unsafe to regulate our conduct merelj 
bj fashion or custom, and that one should be 
guided by some more rational and safer principle. 
In &ct, however, we find that, although the sway 
of &shion and custom is very powerful among the 
indirectly vital modes of conduct, their infiuence, so 
far from being confined to these modes, extends with 
equal, and even greater tyranny, to conduct of the 
most vital importance. Fashion ia paramount in 
matter of adornment, whether of the person, the 
house, the garden or the unplements of life. In our 
dress; in the colours and patterns of carpets, and 
curtains, and wall-papers ; in the shapes and materialfi 
of all the ornaments, of person, table, and house ; in 
the arrangements of our gardens ; in the very shapes 
of onr houses ; in games, sports, and recreations of 
all kinds; we follow fashion with slavish devotion. 
It is true that, in the matter of adornment, we think 
we are pursuing beauty for its own sake ; and that 
we adopt certain methods of ornamentation because 
they are intrinsiceilly beantifiil ; but in fact,'the great 
majority of ns think those things beautiful which are 
generally agreed to be beautiful. We follow the 
fashion, and imagine we are prompted by another 
motive. It is the same with games and recreations. 
In every school there is a season for marbles and a 
season for peg-top. First one game, and then 
another becomes the fashion, and is followed by each 
because it is followed by all ; and the parents of the 
schoolboys are similarly swayed. People play those 
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games that they find other people pkying; and 
althongh several other motives enter into the decision, 
the main reason why each person now plays bridge 
who formerly played whist, is that he finds other 
people playing bridge, and conforms to the fashion. 
A few years ago, every one bicycled, those who liked 
it and those who did not, but bicycled because other 
people bicycled. Now we all play golf; and for the 



Powerful as is the influence of fashion in non- vital 
modes of conduct, the infiuence of custom in the 
vital modes is scarcely less important. Custom 
dictates with imperious edict the class from which 
the marital partner is to be sought. In primitive 
conuuunities, custom compels that marriage must be 
endogenous or exogenous, as the case may be; and 
in more advanced communities, custom forbids 
marriage into another race, or even into another 
social class. The white may not marry the black, 
whether the black is Hamitic or Aryan. A member 
of the royal family may not marry outside of royal 
&miHes. Misalliances of all kinds are forbidden 
by custom; and if greater laxity seems to have 
been allowed of late years, it is not because custom is 
less tyrannous, but because boundaries between classes 
are breaking down. Nor is marital conduct the only 
form of vital conduct that is dictated by custom. 
The mode of earning the Hvelihood is similarly 
prescribed. In this country, the barriers are breaking 
down between the landed class and the professional 
class; between the professional class and the trad-, 
ing class ; between the trading class and the artisan 
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class ; between the artisan class and the labouring 
class; but it was only yesterday that they became 
passable ; and even now, though transition from one 
class to the next is permitted, transition &om any 
class to the next but one is forbidden by custom. 
A member of the professional class m^y not become 
an artisan ; nor a shopkeeper's son a labourer ; and 
vice versa. In other communities the prohibition is 
far more rigid. The Hindu is forbidden, not only 
to many outside hia caste, but to adopt any occupa- 
tion but that into which he is bom. 

In many matters of social conduct ^so, the sway 
of custom is paramount. As has been shown, the 
root of morality is in social advantage ; but we do 
not approve acts because we recognise them to be 
socially advantageous, nor is social disadvantage the 
reason that we avow for disapproving acts tlu^t we 
consider immoral In these matters, we are guided 
very lately by custom. It is custom, and custom 
alone, that sanctions the practice of suttee. Custom 
accounts for the reverence and admiration with which 
a monarch of very moderate intelligence, and very 
questionable morality, such as George IV. or William 
IV., is regarded. Custom prescribes that the mode 
of inflicting capital punishment in England shall be 
hanging, in France the gnUlotine, in Spain the 
garrotte. Custom prescribes the swaddling clothes of 
the infant, the veil of the bride, the posture of the 
lying-in woman, the cerements of the dead, and the 
disposal of the corpse. Here the bodies of the dead 
are buried, there they are burnt ; in this place they 
' are exposed to be eaten by the fowls of the air, in 
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that, thej are mummified and preserved ; in a third 
tiiiey are eaten by the survivors; and in each case 
the treatment of the dead is determined by custom. 

The enormoas importance of custom will be 
recogulBed, when it lb remembered that it is to 
custom that law owes its origin. In early stages of 
society, custom and law are identical ; and even in 
the advanced stage of society that we now see, not 
only is much law founded on custom, and little more 
than elaborated custom; but much custom has the 
sanction of penalties that, though not formally 
legal, yet partake of the nature of law, in being 
enforced by general approval; and. In some cases, 
by Courts that are outside the law, and yet are 
imitations of Courts of Law, and adopt some of the 
methods, and much of the formality of Courts of 
Law. 

The common law, which has jurisdiction over 
almost the whole of the English-speaking race, owes 
its origin entirely to custom. It is the embodiment 
of the custom that existed in the primitive Germanic 
tribes from which our race is sprung ; elaborated and 
modified from time to time, to bring it into harmony 
with successive states of society. Roman law is the 
embodiment and elaboration of Latin custom ; and 
even the statute law, which has been created to 
supply the deficiencies, which the increasing com- 
plexity and the advancing humanity of society 
discover in the common law, — even the statute law 
is intwpreted by rules which owe their origin to 
custom. So binding is the force of custom, so 
paramount its influence in law, that the plain words 
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of a statute are often OTerriddeu by custom, which 
requires them to be interpreted in a sense foreign to 
their apparent meaning. 

This is not the only respect in which law is power- 
leas against the force of custom. The killing of a 
man in a duel is murder in law, and was murder for 
many generations in which the law could not be en- 
forced; for custom was too strong for law. In 
Q«nnany, where as here, murder is murder in the eye 
of the law, custom not only aanctiona duelling, but 
makes it in some cases compulsory ; and in the face 
of this custom, law is powerless. 

When we speak of fashion, we are apt to think 
only of dress and adornment; but fashion has a 
potent in6uence on conduct in many other matters. 
Wherever two or three are gathered together in one 
place, each will tend to do as the rest are doing; 
and if we add to the imitative instinct, the other 
instinct, already considered, which impds as to seek 
the applause of oui fellows, we shall understand why 
it is that the conduct of crowds is often outrageous. 
Each strives to follow the &ahion, and do what the 
others are doing; and beyond this, each seeks to 
outdo the others, and so gain applause. When 
many are seeking to outdo each other in a particular 
mode of conduct, exaggeration of that mode of 
conduct is a natural consequence. The influence of 
all upon each has some proportion to the number 
of the ' all.' A sturdy individuality of character, 
that can hold out, and pursue its own way, un- 
influenced by the contrary example of a few, finds 
more and more difficulty in maintaining independence 
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of action, as the nomber of examples to the contrary 
ifl increased. Heoce, caeteris paribus, the larger the 
crowd, the more uuanimouB it is, ptoTided it is not 
too large for rapid communication between all its 
parte. Wherever there is a crowd, there is something 
that brings the crowd together. Usuallj it is met 
together under the influence of some common emotion 
or desire ; and a way of expressing this emotion or 
desire occurs to one, or perhaps to several, and 
rapidly spreads to the rest When each finds all 
around him acting in a certain way, and especially 
when each desires the same end, the impulsion is 
almost irresistible to act as the others are acting, in 
order to attain that end; and more, to outdo the 
rest in that mode of action. When each strives to 
outdo the rest, action easily becomes outrageous. 
Even if one of the crowd dtscems what seems to 
him a better way of attaining the common end, his 
own judgment, unless he is a person of unusually 
strong character, is subordinated to the judgment 
of the rest. He thinks he must be wrong, and the 
others right ; or, even- if he continues of his own 
opinion, he is overborne in action, and impelled to 
follow the fiishion of the moment. Hence, the 
members of a crowd wUl do, as members of a crowd, 
acts that no one of them would do singly; and 
corporate action is almost always less reasonable, 
and usually less moral, than individual action in 
similar circumstances. This is generally recognised, 
and expressed in t^e saying that a committee has 
neither a soul to be saved nor a body to be kicked. 
Even bodies of picked men, the 6lite of a nation, — 
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even governments and Cabinets — are guilty of 
prevarications, sabterfuges, evasions, and mean- 
neasea, which no individual member of them would 
think of doing. The reason would seem to be that 
corporate action is, in social matters, a more primitive 
mode of action than individual initiative. The unit 
of society is not the individual, but the family ; 
and, through many ages of incipient social life, the 
preservation and survival of the incipient society 
depended on the unity of corporate action. Whetiier 
the corporate action was right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, prudent or imprudent, was of fiax less 
moment to preservation and survival, than whether 
it was unanimous. If the members acted in unison 
wrongly, or unwisely, or imprudently, the society 
might survive. It would probably be damaged. It 
might lose some, perhaps many, of its members. 
But what was left of it would still be a social body. 
If some acted in one way and some in another, 
individuals might survive; but the social body 
would be disintegrated, and, as a social body, would 
perish ; and in the destruction of the social body, 
the individuals, however prudent, however wise, 
who pursued an independent course of action, would 
also perish. Some flavour of its primitive origin 
still hangs about corporate action. Ck)rporate action 
is, by its origin and nature, more primitive in char- 
acter than action on individual initiative ; and being 
more primitive, it seeks its ends by ways that are, 
upon the whole, more direct, less intelligent, and 
less moral 

It is in ceremonial that the sway of custom is 
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most absolute. Oeremonial, whether Id the Court, 
or in Courts of Law, or in religious observance, or 
in social intercourse, is regulated almost entirely by 
custom. No doubt the ceremonial does change with 
lapse of time. We profess ourselTes ' most obedient 
servants ' in writing only now ; we bow more seldom, 
and we curtay not at all; bat we still open our 
Courts of Law with the Norman-Freuch Oyez, Oyez, 
of eight centuries ago ; our prelates stUl wear their 
copes, and carry their crosiers ; our barons still, on 
ceremonial occasions, wear their coronets and their 
ermine ; and, in controversies on the proper ecclesi- 
astical ceremonial, we take our stand avowedly on 
antiquity. That is right which prevailed in the 
third century, or the sixth century, as the case 
may be. 

The sway of fashion is subtle and far-reaching. 
It affects, not only our voluntary acts, but the very 
functions of our bodies, and seems to extend even to 
physical conformation. From a hundred and fifty 
yeais ago to a time some of us can remember, it 
was the fashion to faint away, or swoon, on occasions 
of stress and emotion. In the novels of Richardson, 
and of later date, down to the middle of the last 
century, the heroine, and even the hero, swooned 
when they parted, and swooned when they met ; 
swooned when they received a letter, and swooned 
when they wrote one ; swooned when they heard 
bad news, and swooned when they heard good. 
And these swoons were perfectly genuine. The 
syncope was real The heart's action was suspended. 
But no one swoons now. Swooning is out of fashion. 
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In religious revivalB, the grosna, and shouts, and 
gesticulations, are Toluntary, or semi-voluntary, but 
the swoons and the convulsions that are sometimes 
exhibited, are involuntary results of fashion. In 
the so-called ' aesthetic ' craze of the 'eighties of the 
last century, it was astonishing to find the women 
presenting a certain type of features which formed 
part of the fashion. The tousled hair could be 
arranged; the leanness conld be produced by re- 
striction of diet ; but the hatchet faces, the prominent 
chins, the hollow eyes, the thin noses, that character- 
ised multitudes of the votaries of the cult, had not 
been seen before, and have not been seen since, in 
anything approaching the number and proportion 
of the population that then obtained. 

Conformity with custom is more important, bio- 
logically, than conformity with fashion, and the 
instinct of contdnning to do what has heretofore 
been done, is more dominant than the instinct of 
doing what others are now doing. Those who fail 
to conform to fashion, are scorned and derided ; but 
those who innovate upon custom, are hated and 
persecuted. Continuity of action is more strictly 
safeguarded than conformity of action; and pre- 
sumably, therefore, is more important to the conserva- 
tion of society. In every department of life, the 
sway of custom is tyrannous. From the games of 
children, to the solemn observances of religion ; from 
the consumption of hot cross buns on Qood Friday, 
to the elaborate ceremonies of a coronation; from 
the hanging up of mistletoe at Christmas, to the 
procedure of Courts of Justice, and the mode of 
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signifying the approval of the Sovereign of the 
statutes passed by Parliament; cuatom rules the 
roost. 

Neither in adhering to castom, nor in following 
the fashion, do we always know the motive of our 
action. EBpeclallj in adhering to custom, we are 
apt to suppose that we do so for some other reason 
than the mere desire to continue action that is 
become customary. Ordinarily, we follow custom 
because it is customary, and do not seek for any 
motive; but if s motive is demanded, we grope 
about for it, and find it, perhaps, in something 
which we consider ought to have influenced ns, but 
which in &ct was never in our thoughts. The 
natives of India do not avow any motive for follow- 
ing the custom of caste, any more than they avow a 
motive for walking on two limbs rather than on four. 
To them, caste is part of the order of nature; and 
needs no more motive than sleeping or waking. 
Neither does it often occur to us to ask why a bride 
should be dressed in white, or should wear a veil 
We accept the custom without inquiry. But if 
inquiry is made, the answer we get is often not the 
true answer. It is an answer invented to serve the 
occasion — invented in aU good faith, and believed to 
be true, but still it is wide of the mark. I^ for 
instance, we ask why Latin is, or was for generations, 
the main subject taught in every school, we are told 
that it is because it is an unparalleled mental 
exercise; because it is the foundation of a good 
style of speaking and writing ; because it is necessary 
to the knowledge of English ; and twenty other 
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reaaona which are ttauBparently incorrect. The real 
motive, that it is customary, is not wilfully con- 
cealed : it is unknown, unrecognised; and the motives 
assigned are believed to be the true motives. Only 
occasionally, as for instance, in the style of dreas, is 
the real motive of following fashion or custom, 
recognised and avowed to be the desire to do what 
others are doing, or have done. 

Following the fashion has its origin in that 
biological necessity for uniformity of action on the 
part of members of a community, that has been 
several times referred to ; and, given the consequent 
instinctive desire, and the ever present example, 
needs no further explanation. But conformity with 
custom, though custom be no more than unchanging 
fashion, needs more accounting for, for the opportun- 
ity of following custom is much less continuous 
than that of following fashion. What is generally 
being done is constcmtly in evidence before us ; but 
what has been generally done by them of old time, 
does not necessarily come before us continually, or 
even frequently. Many customs are followed only at 
certain times of year, such as decorating with holly at 
Chnstmaa ; wearing new clothes at Easter ; choosing 
valentines in February ; and so forth. Others are 
foUowed only on certain occasions in life ; as at 
birth, mamage, death, the execution of deeds, 
crossing the equator, and so forth ; others, again, on 
certauD anniversaries, as on birthdays. Gay Fawkes 
day. Calf 8 Head day, and so forth. In inquiring into 
the origin of custom, as of fashion, two things have 
to be clearly distinguished. We must recognise a 
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clear diatinction between the origin of the particalai 
custom or fashion, and the origin of the habit of 
following custom or fashion, apart from any particular 
observance. The origin of particular customs and 
fashions is postponed for the moment. The origin 
of instinctive desire to conform with fashion, we have 
already found ; and since custom is but fashion that 
has been long unchanged, it seems that no further 
explanation of following custom is needed ; bat the 
intermittent occurrence of many customs, the rarity 
of occasion for many of them, marks a distinction 
between fashion and custom, and makes some farther 
explanation necessary. When a custom is followed 
but once a year, or once in a lifetime; and on an 
isolated occasion, when the same action is not at the 
time being followed by others; it can scarcely be 
said to be done because it is being generally done. 
It is done, no doubt, because it is generally done by 
others on similar occasions in their lives ; but it is 
not done because it is now being done. It is done 
for the sake of continuity in succession of perform- 
ance ; not for the sake of conformity of aimoltaneous 
performance. While it is easy to see that, if all the 
members of a society scatter simultaneoosly in 
different directions, the society will be dispersed and 
will cease to exist ; it is by no means so clear that if 
they all simultaneously alter their mode of action 
from what has previously been the rule, the same 
consequence wiU follow. Hence, conformity with 
custom requires an explanation beyond that needed 
for conformity with fashion. And we have seen that 
conformity with custom is more strictly safeguarded 
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than conformity with fashion. The penalties that 
attach to a breach of custom are, on the whole, more 
Bevere than those that are Tisited on a departure 
from &8hion ; and conformitj with custom would 
seem, therefore, to be aocially more important. 

The great advantage of adherence to custoni, 
would seem to be that it is a safeguard against the 
risks that attend novelty of action. Custom ensures 
the preservation of modes of action, that the experience 
of past generations has proved to be beneficial. It 
ensures that each generation profits by the experi- 
ence of previous generations ; and does not need 
to discover for itself, by the wasteful and perilous 
process of trial and error, the best ways of dealing 
with recurring circumstances. It is true that many 
customs are mere ceremonials, and have, apparently, 
no immediate bearing on the welfare and survival of 
the society in which they prevail ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that ceremonial observance has 
no bearing on the stability of society ; and many 
customary modes of action are not ceremonial. 
Moreover, if the instinct is of value in certain 
matters, it is certain, as with other instincts, to 
overflow into other regions, in which its value is 
less apparent. Customary action is a substitute for 
instinctive action. It provides, for a given set of 
recarring circnmstances, a mode of action that can be 
adopted without any laborious reasoning process, — a 
mode of action that has grown up and been elaborated 
in the course of preceding generations, and has been 
found effectual by them. We have seen, in a previoos 
chapter, how novel action, as it becomes first habitual. 
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and thee automatic, approximates in nature to 
iinBtiuctive action ; we now see another approach to 
liostinctive action, made in another wajr — not in 
[the course of a single lifetime, by the repetition of 
action in a single individual, but in the course 
'of generations, by the repetition of the same mode 
of action by many auecessive individuaJs. I have 
repeatedly spoken of conformity with custom as 
instinctive action ; and I now speak of customary 
action aa a substitute for instinctive action — as 
quasi -instinctive; but the statements are not 
inconsistent. The desire to follow custom is a 
true instinct ; inasmuch as it is innate, fixed, in- 
variable, the same in all ; but the particular custom 
that is followed is an accident. It depends on the 
custom that happens to prevail in the community to 
which the individual belongs. If the custom were 
just the opposite of what it is, be would foUow 
it with equal avidity. In short, the instinctive 
element in the act is not the following of the 
particular custom, but the general mode of acting 
in accordance with custom, whatever the custom 
may happen to be. 

The origin of particular customs is, in many cases, 
obscure ; in many is lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
but the instinct of following custom must have had its 
origin, like other instincts, in the biological advantage 
that it bestows ; and most, if not all, customs must 
have had a similar origin. We argue the biolo^cal 
advantage, at any rate in primitive communities, of 
the instinct of adhering to custom, fi:om its strength 
and universality in such communities. In all 
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piimitive communities, adherence to custom is rigid 
and tyrannous ; and, in view of the decided 
disadvantages of certain customs, this dominance 
of customary action would not prevail unless the 
countervailing advantages were very great. I do not 
say that the utility of any customary observance is 
necessarily perceived by those who practise it. In 
many cases, they would be puzzled to assign to it 
any utilitarian function; in many cases, the utility 
that they do assign to it is imaginary, as in the case 
of teaching of Latin ; but it must have had, at the time 
of its origin, some biological advantage, or it woold 
not have become customary ; or, if this is not true of 
every case, it must be true that on balance, and in 
the long run, the customs of a community must be 
beneficial to it. For those communities whose 
customs were adverse to their welfare, would perish 
before the competition of those whose customs were 
advantageous ; and the latter would survive and 
Sourish. In primitive communities, especially, in 
which a very large part of conduct ia regulated by 
custom, the customs that are prevalent must be, on 
balance, beneficial, or the community would perish. 
Whether or no individual customs are beneficial or not, 
and it is difficult to see what benefit to the community 
can arise &om the couvade, or firom infanticide, or 
firom the infliction of deformities ; it is certain that 
the instinct of adhering to custom, whatever the 
custom may be, must in the long run, be of great 
biological advantage in primitive communities. 

The complement of adherence to custom is opposi- 
tion to change ; and we find this instinct very strongly 
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developed in most people, and especiallj in people 
of primitive cast of mind, — in children, in unadvanced 
communities, and in the dull. The degree in which 
this instinct ia developed xb, in &ct, a rough measure 
of the grade of reason of its possessor. Any change 
in customary modes of conduct, unless it is adopted 
simultaneously by the whole community, is resisted 
with tenacity, and usually with acrimony, unless it 
is a mode of conduct that is customarily changeable. 
Generally, the more primitive the society, the fewer 
modes of conduct are subject to change; and the 
more developed the society, the more tolerant is it of 
change, and the more modes of conduct are changeable 
without opposition ; but even in societies that we 
consider highly developed, change, in matters that 
are not customarily subject to change, is instinctively 
resisted. We have seen of late years a passionate 
resistance to the change of throwing professions open 
to women ; find we see it now in the resistance to 
admitting them to the aufirage. 

History is one long record of resistance to change 
of custom — resistance that has always been strenuous, 
often sanguinary, and usually at length overcome. 
The history of religious custom, in all ages and all 
countries, has been the history of a bloody retaliation 
on innovation ; and even in the most advanced com- 
munities, religious persecution is far from extinct. 
Social and industrial history repeat the tale. In 
very many cases, vested interests combine with 
instinctive disinclination in opposition to change ; 
but in many, Uie opposition is purely, or largely, 
instinctive. The persons interested in stage-coaches, 
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formed but a minority of those who opposed the 
introduction of railways ; and the equally strennouB 
oppoBitioD, which is now forgotten, to.the macadamisa- 
tioD of roads, coald not have had a large support 
&om vested interests. It required a national disaster 
to supersede by book-keeping, the keeping of the 
national accounts by wooden tallies. The establish- 
ment of the penny post was opposed as violently as 
the application of chloroform to mitigate the pains 
of labour. Changes of spelling, which would tend to 
brevity, simplicity, to the clearing of confusion in 
pronunciation, and to the elucidation of etymology, 
are prevented by the instinctive opposition to change. 
Every change of social conditions, however manifestly 
beneficial, requires, even nowadays, when change is 
become frequent and normal, elaborate organisation, 
and much expense of money and labour, to bring it 
about. In every department of conduct, change of 
custom is achieved at the cost of much labour, much 
time, and much odium. ^ 

Yet custom does change, it may be by unnoticeable 
degrees, it may be with startling abruptness ; but it 
changes ; and our task is to find the causes by which 
change of custom is produced. The changes of fashion 
are notorious for their rapidity and want of reason, 
and these also are to be accounted for. 

Probably the earliest and the most fi»qnently- 
acting solvent, that sofbens the rigid carapace of 
custom and renders it pliant, is the conflict of 
cuBtoma that arises &om the intercourse of different 
communities having different customs. Primitive 
communities grow in nearly complete isolation ; and 
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even in highly developed communities, a large part 
of the nation has naually bat little inteicoaise with 
other nations ; bat in the life of every commanity, 
occasioDB arise, with more or less fireqnency, on which 
a part or the whole of the community is brought into 
contact with customs different &om its own ; and 
this contact, and the resulting comparison, tend to 
disturb the uniformity of both the compared costoms. 
The chief mode of contact between communities is, 
of course, war; fmd in primitive communities, the 
contact of war is very complete. The whole, or the 
greater part, of the primitive community, takes part 
in war; and war often results in the conquest and 
absorption of one community by another. In such a 
case, the conquered, though absorbed and merged in 
the conqnerors, may retain to a large extent their 
own customs ; and then two bodies of custom will 
exist side by side, with the result that each wlU 
modify the other ; and although one may eventually 
prevail, it will be changed in the procesa It will be 
in some respects modified by the other. Tfaas, the 
great anniversaries of the Christian Church are 
adopted from the pagan rites that they superseded. 
Feudal law and conunon law both survived, but each 
acted on .and modified the other. History records 
many cases of the conquering race adopting, with 
more or fewer modifications, the religion, the 
language, the laws of the conquered ; and when the 
conquered have been forced to adopt the customs 
of the conquerors, these customs have always been 
modified in the process of adoption. In this way, 
not only are customs changed, but the very fact that 
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they are changed, tends to familiarise people with 
the notion that custom can be changed ; and thus 
prepares the way for future changes. 

A aimilar influence is exerted by the peaceful 
incorporation into a nation, of alien individuals, 
especially when the immigration is copious. The 
immigrants bring with them their own customs, and 
two seta of customs cannot exist side by side, without 
mutually modifying each other. It was the large 
importation into Imperial Rome, of immigrants from 
the provinces, that paved the way for the adoption 
of the Christian religion. The immigrants were 
themselves pagans, but they were pagans professing 
many difierent religions, and the existence, side by 
side, of many different reUgious faiths, loosened the 
ties of all, and facilitated the adoption of a new faith. 
The two nations of the modem world in which 
custom is least bindiug, and new modes of conduct 
meet with least opposition, are England and the 
United States of America; and these are the 
countries that have received immigrants in the 
largest numbers. 

An influence similtur in character, though less in 
d^ree, is exerted by contact and intercourse with 
people of alien customs, without actual incorporation. 
Caeteris paribits, it is the commercial nations, such 
as England and Holland, in which custom is most 
flexible; the isolated nations, such as India and 
China, in which the power of custom is most 
dominant. Intercourse with other nations was the 
primary cause of the break-up of custom in Japan. 

It is doubtful whether any recognition of the 
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disadvantage attending any mode of customary action, 
would, of itself, be enough to break the custom, 
unless some of the foregoing influences had aJready 
been at work, to weak^i the instinct of observance 
of custom ; but when once the sacred character of 
customary observance is in&inged and weakened, the 
way is open to departure from any particular custom 
that is especially burdensome, or that is no longer 
applicable to an altered state of society. Once a 
breach is made in any custom, and the whole 
customal of that society ia weakened in security ; 
and, the preliminary condition being satisfied, it is 
the perception of positive disadvantages in a custom 
that leads, usually after a bitter struggle, to its 
defeat and discontinuance. As nations advance in 
social aptitude, and the social bond is maintained by 
the direct desire to aid, support, and serve the com- 
munity as a whole, and its individual members ; the 
indirect bonds, of which adhesion to custom is one, 
become less necessary to social conservation; and may 
be dispensed with, without consequent weakening of 
the social union. In advanced nations, therefore, 
customs may be dispensed with, and the general 
observance of custom may be cdackened and weakened, 
to an extent that would speedily bring about the 
dissolution of a more primitive community. Such 
slackening of custom must, however, be made 
cautiously and gradually, if the social bond is not 
to suffer ; and we must therefore welcome the 
stubborn opposition to change, that compels every 
departure from custom to justify itself completely 
before it is adopted. 
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Changes of mere fashion are more readilj aUowed 
than changes of custom ; and the reason is clear. If 
the fashion has been long in existence, it is not a 
mere &shion, but a fashion that has become a cufitom. 
If it is a mere fiitshion, it .is the product of compara- 
tivelj recent change; and there is no resentment 
against change of things in which change is customary. 
For there may be a custom to change as well as a 
custom not to change ; and when change in any 
department of conduct is customary, it would be a 
departure &om custom to refrain from changing the 
fashion. Still, the instinctive desire to do as others 
are doing is very strong, and a departure horn fashion 
requires explanation. 

At the root of change of fashion is desire for change, 
an instinctive desire that is intimately connected 
with the constitution of the nervous system and of 
the mind. Psychologists tell us that all conscious- 
ness depends on (^ange; and that an unchanging 
state of consciousness is a state of nnconsciousness. 
Physiologists tell us that the nervous system is a 
storehouse of motion, constantly filling and constantly 
needing expenditure; and both are agreed that the 
changes of mind are correlated with the activity of 
nerve function. We have seen in a previous chapter, 
that there are two modes Jn which conduct is 
originated. Conduct is originated by the outbreak 
of accumulated motion, that has reached a point of 
tension no longer controllable by inherent resistance 
to its discharge ; and is originated also by the pro- 
vocation and elicitation of impinging impressions. 
The accumulation of motion, as it approaches the 
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bniBting-point, is attended with feelings of uneasinesB, 
increasing to the maasive nuBeiy that is experienced 
by the captive and the prisoner, to whom normal 
activity is denied. The denial of opportunity for the 
expenditure of motion in spontaneous conduct, is w^ 
recognised to be attended with pain and misery. 
What is, perhaps, less well reeogniaed, is that denial 
of the opportunity for the expenditure of motion by 
elicitatioQ ia also painfaL Expenditure of motion in 
this way cannot, ex hypothesi, take place, except in 
response to impression; and impression is not pro- 
daced except by change of circumstances. Hence 
the longing for change of circumstances. The 
monotony of long contiDued sameness, becomes at 
length intolerable. As with so many other desires, 
we do not in the least recognise or appreciate the 
physiological or psychological source of the longing ; 
all we appreciate is that the longing exists, and 
demands satisfaction. From time to time, a change 
of circumstances comes to be ardently desired. This 
is why the townsman retreats into the country, and 
the countryman takes his holiday in town ; this is 
the motive of foreign travel ; this is why we discard 
a garment before it is worn out ; this is the greater 
part of the attraction of shows, pageants, theatres, 
and assemblies of all kinds ; this is why some move 
their furniture, othois their residence ; and so forth ; 
and this is the motive that lies at the root of changes 
of fashion. If change is desired, and if conibrmity 
with the doings of others is desired, then the com- 
bination of these two desires leads direct to a change 
of fashioiL 
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Granted, however, that all desire change, and all 
desire to conform, there still remains the difficulty of 
explaining how it is that all adopt the same change, 
without previous agreement as to what the change 
is to be ; and in changes of fashion, such common 
agreement is rare. In matters of dress, for instance, 
there is no widespread agreement or understanding as 
to the character of a new &shion. A new fashion 
comes in, and all follow it ; yet, when it first comes 
in, it is not a fashion. It is followed, not generally, 
but by a few only. The earliest exponents of a new 
fashion are not actuated by the desire to conform, or 
they would not depart &om the old fashion ; and as 
soon as the change they have introduced is generally 
followed, and is become the fashion, it is distasteful to 
them, and must be replaced by something else. Thus 
we see the curious paradox that the leaders of fashion 
are themselves the least fashionable, in the true sense 
of the word. The explanation is to be found in 
another principle of conduct, already expounded. It 
lies in the desire for admiration, for eminence, for 
superiority, for leadership, which is so potent a 
motive to conduct. Conformity with &shion is 
following the example of others ; and when example 
is followed, example must be set. Where there ate 
many who follow, there mast be some who lead ; and 
the leaders are those who have the power, described 
in the last chapter, of impressing their will upon the 
wills of others. The usual origin of a change in 
fashion is that it is first made, for the sake of change, 
by a person of originating and independent mind ; 
and, once started, the natural desires of change, and 
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for conforming to fashion, do the rest In mattera 
in which change of fashion is frequent, there is little 
dangra of odiam in setting a new fashioa ; but 
change of cuetom, though it maj be brought about 
in ike same way, lequires exceptional daring on the 
part of the innovator. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

INPLUBNOE ON CONDUCT OF THE ACTION OF 
OTHBRS 

1. On Owrsdves 
The normal effect of the action of othero toward ns, 
ifl to produce reciprocal action of the same kind 
towards them. The effect is by no means invariable ; 
it is modified by precept, by example, by the dis- 
position of the person acted on, and by other factors ; 
but broadly and generally, the action of others 
towards us, is reciprocated by similar action towards 
them. The primary and nataral impulse of human 
nature, on being struck, is to strike back ; on being 
pushed, to push again ; to meet a scowl by a scowl, 
and a smile by a smile. These crude and direct 
reciprocations are typos of more elaborate and in- 
direct reciprocations, that prevail in higher spheres 
of conduct. Generally, beneficent action evokes a 
return of beneficence ; maleficent action, a return 
of evildoing; and neutral action a return in kind. 
On persons, for instance, who put questions to us, 
that we do not consider them entitled to pat, we are 
apt to retaliate by similar questions in turn ; but 
the action of others towards us is rarely, as the 
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iBBtance shows, neatral, either in effect or in 
intention ; and, in practice, we need consider action 
towards oureelveB, only as it concerns oar welfere; 
and the natoral and primary reaction is, as has been 
said, reciprocaL 

The mle is not invariable. We do not now rob 
the man who has robbed us ; but such a mode of 
retaliation is undoubtedly the primitive mode. It is 
followed among primitive people — among savages 
and children. When BUly is asked why he took 
Tommy's top, the answer ' Well, he took my 
marbles,' seems, to the chUdish sense of justice, fall 
and explanatory. The increasing complexity and 
elaborateness of action in human society, and the 
imperative necessity tliat the peace shall be kept, 
has led to more elaborate reciprocation on even crude 
injuries ; and whatever the mode of injury, or the 
mode of ret^iatioD, there is a universal feeling, 
common to all nations, people, and languages, to all 
ages and all races, that the reciprocated injury 
should bear a proportion to that which provokes it. 
Zt need not be an injury of the same kind. If a 
man hits me on the jaw, I may hit him on the eye, 
without the sense of justice in a bystander being 
outraged. If he picks my pocket, I may give him in 
charge to the police ; but whatever form my retalia- 
tion takes, it must bear a severity roughly pro- 
portionate to the severity of tiie injury inflicted. If 
my retaliation faHa short of this, I am UDsatisfied, 
and wish to increase it. If it exceeds this standard, 
I alienate the sympathy of lookers on, and prepare 
for myself an attack of remorse. It is much the 
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same if the action oo ourselves is beneficent. 
When one does as a kindness, or a service, we desire 
to reciprocate it by doing kindness or service in 
return ; and we preserve a proportion between that 
which is given and that which is retamed. As 
long as the reciprocation is in abeyance, we feel 
under a sense of obligation that la irksome and tm- 
pleaaant, and that we wish to terminate. If the 
return that we make is much less than what is given 
us, we feel that we have been mean, and the feeling 
is unpleasant. If the return is much greater, we are 
tronbled by the feeling that we have laid on our 
bene&ctor a burden of obligation, that will be a 
greater trouble to him than the service we have 
rendered will compensate. 

In our dealing with our friends, however, we do 
not open a ledger, entering on the one side the 
services rendered, and on the other the benefits 
returned. The rule holds good broadly and generally, 
and is pretty accurate as applied between acquaint- 
ances, whose means of giving and returning are 
approximately the same. It does not hold good 
between Mends, nor between those of very unequal 
opportunitiea Friendship cancels obligation on the 
one side, and the expectation of return on the other. 
From our friends we are glad to receive kindnesses, 
services, and gifts, rendered in token of friendship ; 
and we fed under no obligation for them, under no 
compolsion to make return, except by increase of 
goodwilL Nay, any return in kind by way of pay- 
mmit, such as ve should feel bound to make to an 
acquaintance, is felt to be dishonouring to friendship. 
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Fmndship gives with both hands, and seeks only 
the gratification of giving. A friend would be 
disappointed and hurt at any direct return for 
the offices of friendship ; bnt would feel equally 
disappointed and hurt if, on occasion arising, no 
letam were made. This is the difference. Between 
acquaintances of equal opportunity, a direct letum of 
kindly offices is required. Between friends, a direct 
return is hurtful, since it indicates that the friendship 
is no friendship, but mere acquaintanceship. The 
effect, between friends, of rendering services, is to 
render the friendship closer and more intimate, and 
to increase the desire to render services generally, 
and when occasion serves, but not ad hoc — not in 
direct reciprocation. 

Between persons of very unequal opportnnity, 
direct reciprocation of benefits is not expected. We 
help those who are weaker than ourselves, and are 
helped by those who are stronger, without thought 
in the first case, or obligation in the second, of direct 
return, or of any return at alL I procure employ- 
ment for this man, who is out of work ; a fortnight 
in the country for this child, who is out of health ; 
a midwife for that woman, who is about to be con- 
fined ; and neither do I look for return, nor do they 
think of making it. But this I expect, as a reciproca- 
tion of my benevolence — that they shall refrain from 
injurious action towards me. If the man works 
actively against my candidature ; if the child throws 
mud at me ; if the woman spreads evil reports about 
me, and hints that a father should take precautions 
about the bringing of his child into the world; I 
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have reason to feel aggiieved. If mj professional 
senior helps me, a beginner, to my first patient, 
or my first bhef, and I accept his help ; he closes 
my month if I happen to know that his methods of 
practice are below the high standard of professional 
purity. 

Retaliation against injury is rarely defective in 
intention. There are few who are content to receive 
an injury, and to pass it by without an attempt at 
retaliation, unless the circumstances are such that 
retaliation is impracticable ; and even then, a feeling 
of soreness is cherished, and determination is fixed 
that, if ever opportunity presents' itself, retaliation 
shall be made. Fortunately, for the peace of society, 
such determinations are, with moat people, softened 
and mitigated by the lapse of time. The Christian 
morality forbids them to be entertained ; and forbids 
even that instant retaliation, when instant retalia- 
tion is possible, which is an instinctive trait of human 
character. Such teaching has not, in this respect, 
been effective ; but this it has done — it has rein- 
forced, and in some measures forestalled, the effect on 
vindictive determination, that is exercised by lapse 
of time. It has abbreviated the time during which 
such determinations endure, and brought about an 
eulier evanescence. 

The cardinal error of retaliation upon injury is 
more often excess than defect. Instant retaliation 
tends strongly to be excessive, and out of proportion 
to the injury suffered. So well is this recognised, 
that a rule was once introduced into the Navy, at the 
instance of Captain Marryat, that no offender against 
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discipline shonld be punished until after the lapse of 
twenty-four hoars &om the discoTerj' of his offence. 
People who are described as of hasty temper, 
are those in whom instant retaliation ia apt to be 
greatly excessive, and often to be regretted when 
lapse of time has brought a juster estimation of the 
injury suffered. On the other hand, those are 
termed vindictiTe, in whom the lapse of time brings 
little or no mitigation of the sense of injury, and of 
the determination to retaliate. There are those, and 
their characters are not admired, in whom the over- 
estimation of injury suffered is accompanied by a long 
endurance of an ondiminisMpg determination to 
retaliate. Such characters pertain, on the one hand, 
to primitive people, as exemplified in the practice 
of vendetta ; and on the other hand, to people who 
may be termed, somewhat paradoxically, secondarily 
primitive ; that is to say, who are reduced by the 
denuding action of insanity to a state of quasi- 
artificial primitiveness. 

The return of good offices may similarly be de- 
fective or excessive. There are those — egotistic and 
selfish persons, frequent among both the sane and the 
insane — ^who are content to receive the kind offices, 
the services, the benefits, conferred on them by other 
people, without the thought of any return. What- 
ever benefits they receive, they accept as tbeir right ; 
and this trait of character is sometimes pushed so far 
that the accepting of a benefit from another, they 
regard, not as establishing an obligation, but as con- 
ferring a favoar on that other. By an established 
convention, the Sovereign is 'graciously pleased to 
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fkccept ' the gifts and serrices of his subjects. The 
^otist puts himself in the place of a sovereign lord, 
and is gracioualj pleased to accept benefits &om 
others, as his bare dae ; never regarding the transac- 
tion in any other light than that of conferring a 
favour on his benefactor. Others, again, are defective 
in this mode of condact, from meanness. They know 
and appreciate that thej are under obligation as the 
recipients of benevolence, but the pain of remaining 
under obligation is less than the pain of discharging 
it, and under obligation they remain. 

On the other hand, the sense of obligation is, in 
some, excessive. They are as sensitive to obligation 
as a cat is to wet feet, and are impatient both to 
incur and to endure it. Offers of help they resent ; 
the unrequited services of others they disdain. They 
will be self-sufficient. They will be independent. 
Such self-sufficiency and independence are, in their 
degree, altogether praiseworthy ; but they are, in 
Bcane, pushed to an excess that renders their exhibitor 
impracticable and unattractive. Theirs is the pride 
that is apt to go before a fall ; and in the fall they 
meet with little sympathy — and would repudiate it 
if it were tendered to them. 

There is one mode of excessive sensitiveness to 
obligation, and eicessive return for goodwill, which is 
limited, as far as I know, to the Jewish race. There 
are not a few Jews who feel and give effect to an 
obligation, when any of their possessions is admired, 
to make a present of the admired object to the pn^on 
who admires it. This very amiable trait of character 
may be a source of considerable embarrassment to the 
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recipient of their bounty, for which the donor looks 
for no return, and would be chagrined if a return 
were made. 



2. Injliience on Conduct of the Action of Others 
on Others 

The action of others towards third parties, pro- 
duces in QB a definite attitude towards the actors, and 
modifies our conduct towards them. The observation 
of beneficent action towards others, produces in us 
an attitude of sympathy and approval towards the 
actor, increases our regard for him, and disposes us to 
express the increased regard in our conduct. If his 
benefactions are on a large scale, we entertain hJTn at 
a banquet ; we subscribe to present him with his 
portrait ; we work, perhaps, to secure his election to 
parliament ; and when he dies, we pay our respects 
by following him to his grave. If his beneficoice is 
exhibited in isolated acts of kindness here and there, 
we become benevolently disposed towards him. If 
we know of any object that he wishes to attain, we 
help him towards it. We desire, and as far as 
opportunity allows, we serve, his welfare. We feel 
that he has established a claim on our goodwill. 

If, on the other hand, his action towards others is 
maleficent, it arouses in us an attitude antagonistic 
towards him, and we desire that he shall be punished, 
and are ready, if occasion serves, to take part in its 
infliction. When we hear of a brutal murder, we 
desire ardently the capture and punishment of the 
murderer ; and, if occasion serves, we give information 
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to the police^ or aid the course of justice in &nj way 
within onr power. If we come upon a boy ill-treating 
his younger brother, or tormenting a cat, we box his 
ears. Deeply implaoted in every human being is the 
desire that those who inflict pain on others, should 
themselves be made to saffer pain ; and this is the 
foundation of every system of criminal law. Inti- 
mately bound up with this desire, is the desire that 
such action shall be prevented for the future ; but this 
is a later and a secondary result of witnessing the 
infliction of sufiering. The first, the primary, the 
crude, instinctive impulse, is to inflict pain in retalia- 
tion for pain inflicted. 

When we witness the infliction of injury upon 
others, the desire arises in us to inflict pain upon the 
injuier ; and not merely to inflict pain, but to inflict 
an amount of pain bearing some proportion to that 
inflicted by the ofiender; and more than this, we 
have some vague leaning towards inflicting on the 
injurer, pain of the same kind that he has made others 
suffer. The last desire is become, to a great extent, 
overlaid and stifled in the complexity of modern 
civilisation ; but in primitive natures it is often dis- 
played. In the code of Hammurabi, if a jerry-built 
house fell, and kUled the tenant, the builder was to 
be killed. If it fell, and killed the eldest son of the 
tenant, the eldest son of the builder was to be killed. 
Retaliation of such pimctual accuracy as this, is termed 
poeticfd justice, and the term seems to imply that it 
is not to be expected in a workaday world. In £act, 
it is in most cases impracticable, and the utmost that 
we now expect is that there shall be some corre- 
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spondeDce in degree, between the pain soffered, and 
the pain inflicted, by an offender, without stipulating 
for any similarity in kind. 

An opinion ia often expressed, that the treatment 
of those who have injured others, should be restricted 
to what is sufficient to deter them &om its repetition, 
and to deter others who are inclined to conunit 
similar offences; and that the retaliatory element 
should be altogether diacarded. This is not the place 
to discuss questions of penology. My object is not 
to consider what conduct oaght to be, bat to describe 
what conduct ia ; and, that punishment always is, in 
fact, retaliatory, there cannot, in my opinion, be any 
doubt at all. When we contemplate the brutal 
murder and mutilation of a charming woman by her 
husband, do we restrict our denre for the punishment 
of the murderer, to such measure as may secure that he 
has no opportunity to murder and mutilate a second 
wife, and that other husbands may be warned not to 
murder and mutilate their wives ? If the first object 
alone were desired, it would be enough to keep the 
murderer under police supervision for the rest of his 
life. Would this be considered an adequate punish- 
ment in the mind and conscience of the average man ? 
If, in addition, the deterrence of others &om doing the 
like is to actuate as in awarding punishment, then we 
must not inflict a punishment more severe than is 
sufBcient to attain this result. How far the punish- 
ment of one is a deterrent to others from committing 
a similar offence, must always be a matter of con- 
jecture ; but suppose it were a matter of certainty, 
and suppose we knew for certain that a severe repri- 
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mand of the muiderer would have the same deterrent 
effect upon othei would-be mutderers as banging him, 
should we be contented with inflicting this punishment 
upon a man for the murder and mutilation of his 
wife ? I am sure that very few would answer this 
question in the affirmative. When we hear of some 
trivial sentence, a fine of a few shillings, or a few days* 
imprisonment, being inflicted upon a man or a woman 
who has barbarouBly tortured a child ; are we think- 
ing of the want of deterrent effect that this mild 
panishment will have upon others ? I nay with con- 
fidence that we are not ; that if we think at all of the 
deterrent ^ect, or of the want of it, it is as an after- 
thought. The main reason of our disBatisfaction is 
the inadequacy of the punishment to the offence, the 
want of proportion between the pain that the offender 
suffers, and the pain that he has inflicted. 

In these days, it is rare for a public benefactor 
not to receive, in meal or in malt, our adequate 
recognition of his benefactions ; and the man who is 
not moved to show goodwill towards the private 
benefEtctor of others, is a churl, and a very infrequent 
churl The public attitude towards malefactors has 
undergone, during the last few generations, a great 
alteratdon, and is still in process of change. Until 
leas than a hundred years ago, they were treated by 
punishments of the most savage, and even barbarous, 
character. The gallows, the axe, the stake, the wheel, 
the quartering-block, the rack, the thumbscrew, and 
the boot, were employed with horrible frequency ; 
and such retaliations of society on its depredators 
are now regarded with horror. Nowadays, the 
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male&etor is treated with consideration, and even 
with tenderoeaB. By some, he is regarded as the 
victim of heredity : by others, aa the victim of 
circumstances ; and yet others, with a cuiiouB 
peiversenese of ingenuity, blame the victim, society, 
for the depredations of those that prey upon it. 
The tendency now is to treat the malefactor with 
more consideration than is shown to the honest poor 
man, who, in the &ce of dire temptation, has pre- 
served his integrity. Such treatment will inevitably 
increase the number of malefactors, and so work its 
own reform; but there is another tendency, that, 
if it is not wholly modem, has become greatly 
accentuated ld recent years, and is more difficult to 
combat ; and this is the rapid elevation of a peculiarly 
heinous malefactor into a popular hero. 

We have seen that, by lapse of time, the desire to 
retaliate upon those who have injured us, is normally 
diminished; and something of the same diminution 
takes place in the desire to punish those who have 
injured others. On the first discovery of a barbarous 
crime, the criminal is universally execrated; and if 
he then were to fall into the hands of the mob, he 
would be lynched instantly and without mercy. But 
with lapse of time, this indignation dies down. It is 
not surprising, nor is it much to be regretted, that 
we can now read of the crimes of a Brinvilliers or a 
Borgia, without feeling the same fervour of indigna- 
tion that we should experience if they were recently 
committed. It would not be a mark of elevated 
morality if we could read of them without indignation; 
and if any one should regard these perpetrators not 
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as debased malefactors, but as a heroine or a hero, 
he would, I think, suffer in the estimation of his 
hearers, and be looked upon as the upholder of a 
very vitiated ethical standard. How, then, are we 
to regard those very numerous persons who make a 
sort of hero or heroine of the debased male&ctora of 
the present day, as soon as the details of their crimes 
grow cold in the memory ? By the time the evidence 
has been collected, and the malefactor tried and 
condemned, there is always a considerable, sometimes 
a large, number of persons who treat him or her with 
nauseous adulation. The murderer who has beaten 
his wife to death, or killed her with circumstances of 
revolting barbarity, is the recipient of bouquets of 
flowers, which turn his condenmed cell into a bower 
of roses. The woman who has outraged maternity 
by putting her innocent child to death, is over- 
whelmed with hundreds, literally hundreds, of offers 
of marriage. These demonstrations of perverted 
sympathy do not come &om the professionally 
insane. They come &om out the general population 
of persons capable of holding their places in the 
society to which they belong, and acting as sane 
persons. Such perverted and spurious sentimentality 
does, however, raise a presiunption that its exhibitors 
are on the border of sanity, if they are not wholly 
beyond the pale. 

It seems, therefore, that the witnessing of injuries 
inflicted by others upon others, produces, in the 
bystander, an action towards the aggressor that is 
apt to be excessive as soon as the transgression is 
known; but that rapidly diminishes, and is apt, 
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after a time, to die down, and even to be reversed. 
When a man confesses to a murder that he committed 
twenty years ago, our desire for his punishment is 
languid. 



3. In^uence on Conduct of the Action of Others 
on Circumstanees 

It would seem that action of others, which is 
directed neither towards ourselves nor towards oor 
fellows, is no concern of ours, and can have but little 
influence on our conduct; but this is not so. The 
interdependence of every member of a society on 
every other, is close and intimate ; and the action of 
each has its effect on alL Man acts on circumstances 
to overcome them, and to extract benefit firom them 
for himself and his ; and the ways in which each man 
deals with his cixcumstances, have interest for all his 
fellows, and modify in some degree their conduct, 
especially their conduct towards hinL 

If a man is successful in extracting benefit from 
his circumstances ; if his action on circumstances is 
efficient; his success and efficiency breed, in those 
around him, an attitude of respect, which colours 
their conduct towards him. Such men are treated 
with respect. Their opinions are considered ; their 
acts are not lightly questioned; their advice is 
valued ; their services are sought ; then: example is 
followed ; their wishes are regarded. In many ways, 
they modify the conduct of those who know them. 
The man who is unsuccessful in extracting benefit 
from circumstances, becomes ipso facto negligible. 
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His opinions carry no weighfc; his acts, even when 
sensible, are lightly regarded ; none seeks his advice ; 
none seeks his services ; his example is noticed only 
to be avoided ; and his wishes are disregarded. 

These are the inevitable conaequ^ices of success 
and ill saccess ; but beyond this, there are certain 
phases of conduct, generated by the same results of 
action, but differing according to the character of 
the observer. In some, the witnessing of success in 
others breeds whole-hearted admiration that is freely 
expressed ; in others, difTereutly constituted, the 
observation of success in others lb a source of envy 
which finds its expression in detraction. 

The failure of others, produces conduct in the 
bystander that is similarly diverse, according to his 
charactra. In some it breeds sympathy, pity, and 
desire to help, that find expression in appropriate 
conduct; in others it breeds contempt, self-esteem, 
and a desire to exhibit their own superiority by 
trampling on the unsuccessfal 

One would suppose that envy of the successful 
would go with brutality towards the unsuccessful, 
and this is generally true ; but it is not universally 
tme. There are those who are sickened by the sight 
of success in others, in which they do not themselves 
share, and yet can protect and succour the unsuc- 
cessful ; so curiously compounded is human nature. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SPONTANEOUS SOCIAL CONDUCT 

Beyond that aocial conduct that is elicited &om us 
by the existence, the presence, the attitude, the action, 
of others, there ia a considerable range of social 
conduct that ia autogenic or spontaneous. The 
social conduct of others, that elicits conduct from. 
us, has its complement in social conduct of our 
own, that produces similar effects in them. Without 
being prompted or incited thereto by the conduct of 
others, we act in various ways towards them ; and 
these modes of conduct may be classified according 
as they are directed to influence the welfiure of the 
state as a whole, of sections or classes, or of indi- 
viduals within the state ; and each of these three 
modes of conduct is further divisible according as 
it ia active, on the one hand, or passive and self- 
restraining on the other. 

Patriotic Conduct 

Beyoud that patriotic conduct which is elicited 

&om us by desire of the approbation of our fellows, 

already treated of in a previous chapter, there is 

a spontaneous patriotism, that arises from love of 
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country, and the more elevated motive of desiring 
to benefit the community to which we belong. The 
two motivea are, no doubt, often associated; and 
not even the actor himself may know how far he 
is actuated by patiiotiBm, and how fiar by ambition ; 
but the two are diatinct, and the distinction is well 



Fatxiotic conduct is conduct spontaneously de- 
voted to the service of the State ; but all service so 
devoted is not necessarily patriotic. Many thou- 
sands of persons serve the State, in the Navy, the 
Army, the Civil Service, not primarily foi love of 
country, but as a means of livelihood. Even those 
who serve their country in the legislature, and 
render very arduous services without remuneration, 
are, it ia believed, not all actuated solely by the 
motive of patriotism. None the less, patriotism 
is an efficient motive, actuating, in some, a large 
part of conduct, in some an occasional act only ; 
and few persons are altc^ether destitute of it. Mak- 
ing every allowance for ambition and class interest, 
yet the conduct of many statesmen, soldiers, and 
others, is largely dominated by the mere desire to 
serve the community to which they belong; and 
there are times and occasions — times of Parliamentary 
elections and political turmoil, occasions of wars and 
embroilment with foreign states — when the conduct 
of a large proportion of t^e citizens of the country 
is actiiated by the motive of serving the whole com- 
munity. Some convene meetings; others attend 
them ; and yet others break them up. Some make 
speeches, which others interrupt ; some take part in 
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processions, which others attack ; and, for the time 
being, a la^e part of the population is engaged in 
conduct directly inspired by regard for the welfare 
of the State. 

Such conduct may be ia excess ot in defect. 
Excess of patriotism is rare, and difficult to define ; 
for it is a condition of social life, that each individual 
in the community should be ready, upon occasion, 
to sacrifice eTerything, even his life, to the welfare 
of the Btate ; but he who allows his enthusiasm for 
politics to absorb so large a share of his conduct, 
88 seriously to impair hie livelihood, and that of his 
family, is thereby diminiahing the welfare of the 
State as a whole, perhaps by more than his direct 
exertions enhance it. It may be, indeed, as in the 
case of the younger Pitt, that his services are of 
paramount importance to the State, and in such a 
case, patriotism will prompt him to sacrifice even 
his means of livelihood; but even in his case, the 
very importance of his services rendered that conduct 
excessive, by which he impaired his health, and 
brought about his premature death. 

With many, again, civic conduct is defective. 
There are many who do not concern themselves at 
all about national affairs; who do not trouble to 
arrive at any considered judgment with respect to 
them, or to record their votes for the council of the 
nation. 

P^version of conduct has been defined as conduct 
prompted by instinctive desire, but plainly calculated 
to defeat the very end desired ; and, estimated by 
this definition, much political conduct appears to be 
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perverted ; for majiy things are done, many negotia- 
tions with foreign coontriefl are conducted, much 
l^ifllation is passed, many wars are nndertaken, 
with the object and desire of benefiting the State, 
but which are, in result, detrimental and even 
disastrous to it. Such conduct is, however, taken 
out of the cat^ory of perverted conduct, by the 
fact that, to the actors, it is not, when it is done, 
plainly detrimental or disastrous to the interest it 
is intended to serve. To them it appears likely to 
be beneficial, though to others its detrimental chat- 
acter ia plain enough. 

Spontaneous conduct of the character we are 
now considering, may be active or passive, may mean 
exertion or self-restraint ; and the passive or self- 
lestxaining moiety is as important as the active. 
It is important that every member of a community 
should re&ain from acts noxious or detrimental to 
the cconmnnity ; and though such acts are provided 
against by the efficacy of fear of disapprobation and 
punishment that they incnr, it is manifestly a 
greater saf^piard to t^e State, that its members 
should be inherently averse to action of this descrip- 
tion ; and this inherent repulsion is the motive of the 
self-restraining patriotic conduct under consideration. 
In rare cases, this motive is not strong enough to 
prevent conduct antagonistic to the State; and 
there are cases in which a man directs his conduct 
so as to injure the community to which he belongs. 
Such conduct may be either purely self-seeking, or 
purely self-abnegatory, or some mixture of the twa 
The sordid traitor, who sells his country for a 
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pecuniary reward, beloDga to one claes; the crazj 
fitnatic, who sacrifices his life in the endeavour to 
aasaaBinate the head of the State, or some prominent 
official, to benefit, as he fancies, some claas of his 
fellow-countrymen, or to avenge some fancied wrong, 
belongs to the second ; another conspirator who seeks 
to subvert the government, partly in order that a 
better may take its place, and partly in order that 
his own interests may be served thereby, is in an 
Lntermediate position. 

Self- restraining patriotic conduct is in excess, 
when it leads to abstention irom conduct that could 
not possibly injure the State, from fear that injury 
may restdt. It is not very infrequent, in certain 
cases of insanity, for the patient to refrain from the 
most innocent acts — &om eating and drinldng, for 
instance— on accoant of a crazy notion that by so 
doing he would bring disaster upon the nation. 

Philanthropic Conduct 
The aggregate amount of conduct prompted by 
the motive of benefiting sections and classes of the 
community, is enormous. It ranges from the pro- 
vision of workmen's dwellings, and the immense 
ramifications of the Charity Organisation Society, 
to the provision of homes for starving dogs, and 
of temporary relief for cats while their owners are 
away from home. For, with the increase and spread 
of tenderness and sympathy with suffering of all 
kinds, and of all creatures, dogs and cats have been 
admitted to a share in the life of the community, 
and are regarded, ia some sort, as feUow-citizens. 
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Philanthropic conduct that serves a section of the 
commanity, is a sort of miniature or local patriotism. 
It seeks to serve, not the State, but some section of 
the State — a county or a town, with all the classes 
therein comprised. The amount of effort that is 
devoted to service on local bodies, hj members of 
Town Councils, County Councils, Urban and Rural 
District Councils, and so forth, is enormous and 
incalculable ; and under this head falls the provision 
of local benefits, of parks and recreation grounds, of 
public libraries, museums, and baths, at the expense 
of philanthropic donors. 

Philanthropic conduct that serves a class of t^e 
community, may affect the class to which the actor 
belongs, and is then a wider self-seekiDg ; or may 
affect a class alien to that of the actor, and is a purer 
philanthropy. These are the motives that lead to 
the constitution of Trade Unions, Employers Federa- 
tions, and the thousands of charitable societies, £rom 
the managing committees of hospitals, to homes of 
rest for tired horses; and that prompts to the 
subscriptions of millionB of pounds in charity every 
year. 

Philanthropic conduct may be regarded as ex- 
cessive, when the inroads it makes on the time or the 
means of the philanthropist, are so great as to encroach 
on the duty that he owes to himself and his family ; 
it is defective when he selfishly withdraws himself 
from participation in corporate efforts to improve 
the lot of others, while sharing in the benefits they 
obtain. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SPONTANEOUS HOBALHT 

The third dlTiBion of spontaneous social conduct, — 
that which regulates our relations to individual 
fellow-citizens — is by fiur the most eztensiTe. Like 
the other modes of autogenic or spontaneous conduct, 
it is divided into two sections, the active and the self- 
restraining; and of these, the latter is by far the 
most important. Without the exertion of active 
beneficence, without the kind offices and acts of 
beneficence that we do for one another, social life 
would be deprived of much of its charm, of much of 
its benefit, of much of its polish ; but it would still 
continue. It would be a grey, cold, selfish society, 
but it would be a society ; and might hold together, 
as a society, indefinitely. There is nothing disruptive 
or disintegrative of society in the absence of active 
benevolence; and many societies in which it had 
little place, have had a long and prosperous ezistenc& 
But without self- restraining social conduct, society 
would fall to pieces. As already pointed out, in the 
chapter on Elicited Moridity, the foundation of social 
life is the self-restraint, the limitation of their own 
freedom of action, on the part of the individual 
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members of the society. The imperative condition 
of social life is that the individuals of which it is 
composed, should not encroach upon the sphere of 
activity proper to each or any of their fellows. We 
have seen how this condition is upheld and safe- 
guarded by the power&l influence of the approbation 
that is awarded to it, and the disapprobation that is 
incurred by its infringement. But a morality that is 
wholly dependent on the approbation and disapproba- 
tion of others, is a precarious and incomplete moraUty. 
It would permit the perpetration of acts and omissions 
of the most immoral character, if they could be per- 
petrated without discovery. The preservation of 
society would depend on the perpetnal vigilance 
exercised by all upon each ; and no one who was out 
of sight, could be trusted to act with integrity. A 
morality so enforced would be precarious and un- 
satisfactory. It would be frequently infringed ; and 
the society that was so preserved from the disin- 
tegrating effects of private and internecine a^iiession, 
would avail little in competition with one in which 
such disintegration had the additional safeguard, of 
an inherent disinclination on the part of each to 
encroach upon the legitimate freedom of the rest. 

Hence, in the competition of communities with 
each other, it has happened that those in which there 
was any rudiment of this inherent self-control have 
prevailed over those in which it was absent; and 
those in which it was present in greater degree, 
have prevailed over those leas copiously endowed; 
and we are now arrived at a state of society in which 
most individuals have aa inherent and spontaneous 
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repalsion, partly innate, partly the result of inculcation, 
against those encroachments on the liberty of others 
that constitute acts of immorality. We avoid, not 
merely to escape disapprobation, but because it is 
inherently distasteful to us, action that interferes, to 
the detriment of our neighbour, with any department 
of hifl conduct. We avoid interference with his direct 
self-coDserration — with his life- worthiness; with the 
earning of his livelihood ; with his family and social 
relations ; with his recreation, his religion, and with 
the legitimate satisfaction of bis curiosity. 

Most of the self-restraints, that shonld characterise 
oar dealings widi our neighbours, are summarised in 
the decalogue ; and it will be remembered that every 
one of the commandments, that concern our duty to 
our neighbour, is prohibitory. Most of the trans- 
gressions that are inconsistent with good citizenship 
are prohibited, either explicitly or by implication, in 
the decalogue ; but the active side of our neighbourly 
activities is altogether ignored therein. As to the 
second order of spontaneous social acts, — ^those by 
which we promote the welfare of our fellows, not 
merely passively, by refraining from aggressive 
action, but actively, by assisting them to attain 
their ends — these are not mentioned in the decalogue. 
As to them, the old dispensation is dumb : but for 
the merdy self- restraining moiety of spontaneona 
social conduct, we may take the decalogue for our 
guide, expanding its provisions to exhibit all that 
they may fairly be taken to imply. 
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SELF-RESTRAINraO SPONTANEOUS MoBALTTY 

'Thou shalt do no murder.' This brief prohibi- 
tion must, for the practical purposes of social life, 
be expanded to prohibit every mode of action that 
diminishes the life-worthiness of others. Not only 
may we not do murder by violence, but we may not 
maim our neighbour, we may not break his limbs, or 
blacken his eye, or assault him in any way. Not 
only may we not wilfuUy do him physical injury, 
bat we are bound so to limit and restrain onr action, 
that we may not put him in danger, by recklessness, 
01 carelessness, or negligence. Not only may we not 
wiliully poison him, but, if we have the handling of 
poisons, we are bound to exercise every precaution 
that they may not fall into the hands of the ignorant 
or the unskilfnL Not only must we re&aiu from 
wilfully communicating infection to our neighbour, 
but we must be careful lest he should be inadvertently 
infected. Whatever sanitation is within our control, 
must not be neglected, but kept in a state of efficiency, 
lest others should suffer by our de^ult. Such pits 
and ponds as constitute a danger to way&rers, must 
be fenced. Precautions must be taken against fire. 
If we undertake the supply or preparation of food, 
we must see that it is pure and wholesome. In every 
direction in which our action affects the life-worthiness 
of others, we are bound ao to exercise it, that not 
merely their lives, but their health, may not be 
imperilled. 

Defect in one or other of these modes of conduct 
is unfortunately frequent enough, either from want 
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of knowledge, from wsnt of forethought, firom care- 
lessness, firom aelfshness, and lack of consideration 
for the claims of others, or £rom deliberate design in 
the interest of self; and these several motives mark 
increaaing degrees of turpitude. Among the insane, 
conduct tending to the injury of others is firequent, 
thoQgh it is mnch less frequent than people unac- 
quainted with the insane are apt to suppose. Actual 
asaaulta upon others by insane persons, are by no 
means frequent events. The majority of them are 
conunitted by paianoiacs, who are, as already stated, 
in a constant state of exasperation at the persecutiona 
to which they suppose themselves to be subject, and 
are on the one hand, prone to express their resentment 
by physical violence, and on the other, are by no 
means discriminating ae to the person upon whom 
the violence shall be exercised. If upon a person 
whom they suppose to be concerned in the perseca- 
tion, so much the better ; but if such a person is not 
at hand, or cannot be identified, any one will serve 
as a whipping boy ; and the assault, if undeserved by 
him, will at any rate attract notice, and so give 
the paranoiac a chance of ventilating his grievances. 
Generally, the efiect of iusanity is to weaken self- 
control, and to reduce the sufferer from it to a lower 
level of civilisation ; and thus it ia natural that acts 
of violence should be more frequently perpetrated by 
the insane than by the sane; though, as has been 
said, this proclivity is much exaggerated in the minds 
of the public. The inherent selfishness, which also 
is a part of the general degradation of mind that 
occurs in insanity, leads to acts of aggression, and 
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especially to licence in conduct, that may easily 
become dangerous to others; and the lack of fore' 
thought, and inability to lealise the natural conse- 
quences of actdoc, that results fix>m intellectual 
deficiency, is another reason that the conduct of 
the insane is apt to be dangerous, even if not 
wilfoUy dangerous, to others. They are no more 
to be trusted with dangerous appliances, with fire, 
or poison, or weapons, or sharp instruments, than 
children; and for the same reason — that they do 
not appreciate the potentialities for mischief that 
reside in such appUances. 

Conduct in restraint of injury to others is some- 
times excessive. There is a variety of insanity in 
which the patient regards himself as a source of 
infection, oi of some other mode of injury, to others, 
and regulates his conduct accordingly ; living in 
isolation, and refusing to associate with others, for 
fear of communicating the infection ; and there are 
others who are so convinced that whatever they do 
or say is noxious and pestilential to those they love, 
or to those around them, that they refose communica- 
tion with others, and even attempt suicide, to avoid 
inflicting the injury they dread. 

In rare cases, the instinct which bids us care for 
the safety of those around us, and do nothing to 
imperil their lives, is reversed; and we see the 
gruesome spectacle of an instinctive murderer, who 
takes life for the mere sake of taking life, and with 
no motive ulterior to the satisfaction derived from 
the act. Such a mode of conduct seems incredible, 
but there are cases in which it has been established 
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bejond doubt. One after another, the patients of a 
ceEtain piofesaional noise died while under her hande. 
Her very presence in a house seemed fatal. She was 
a most capable, assiduous, and devoted nurse. She 
nursed her patients with the utmost solicitude ; they 
became much attached to her, and she to them ; bat 
whomsoever she nursed, even if their illnesses did 
not appear to be serious when she joined them, 
invariably died. More than forty persons thus met 
their death before she was sospected ; but at length 
tihe inference was inescapable. Foiaon was looked 
for, and was found. The nurse was placed on her 
trial, and the evidence was overwhelmingly clear; 
but what puzzled the court and the country was 
that no motive was apparent. She gained nothing 
by the deaths. Many of the victims were hex 
benefactors ; and for some of them she had professed, 
and had appeared to feel, a close and steady Mend- 
ship for years. These considerations led to her 
reprieve on the ground of insanity ; though she 
was to all appearance sane, and no other indication 
of insanity was manifested by her. She was 
relegated to a lunatic asylum, and in a few years 
became deeply and hopelessly insane. 

' Thou shalt not steal.' The next respect in which 
every member of a community is bound and obliged 
to limit his own action, is with respect to the means 
of livelihood of his fellows. He must so order his 
own conduct, as not to embarrass his fellows In the 
administration of their means and the earning of 
their livelihood. The decaloguic prohibition &om 
stealing, like the prohibition from murder, is but 
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the type and example of a multitude of cognate 
piohibitioDS. He must not onl^ re&aiu &om steal- 
ing ; he must, in the language of the catechism, be 
true and just in all hie dealings. Not only must he 
not deprive Ids neighbour of money or goods, either 
by Btealth, force, or &and, but he must not seek to 
prevent or hinder his neighbour from the honest 
acquisition of wealth. He must not put obstacles in 
the way ; and to this end, he must refrain from 
unfavourable comment upon him. He must abstain, 
again in the words of the decalogue, from bearing 
false witness, and in those of the catechism, from 
evil -speaking, lying, and slandering. He most 
abjure, not only the thonsand tortuous ways of 
dishonest acquisition, but the ways, almost equally 
numerous, and equally tortuous, of unjust disparage- 
ment. Nor LB this the limit of the restraint which 
social life demands of each individual who partakes 
in it. He must respect the liberty of other people 
in the administration of their means. Even if he 
does not propose himself to profit by doing so, he 
must not tempt them into gambUng and reckless 
speculation. He must not perauade them to ex- 
penditure that is beyond their proper capacity, and 
disproportionate to their means; neither must he 
encourage them in undue parsimony. 

Defect in the restraints of this class, are but too 
frequently advertised in the records of criminal and 
coroners' conrts. Frosecntions for the many forms 
of stealing ; actions for libel, and slander ; suicides, 
the result of gambling, to which the unhappy victim 
has been tempted by insidious companions, or noxious 
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publicationB ; are but too frequent ; and ahow that, 
in spite of thoosands and tens of thousands of years 
of social life, man is, as yet, imperfectly adapted to 
the social state. The true balance between the self- 
regarding instincts and the social instincts is not yet 
reached. The former had many millions of years' 
start of the latter, and the instincts later acquired 
have not yet gained their fair share of influence in 
the regulation of conduct 

A too punctiliooB regard for the property of 
others, an excess of abstention fi:om interfering with 
it or encroaching upon it, is extremely rare; but 
cases are not wanting. When Miss Matty lost her 
property, and was reduced to keeping a little shop, 
she would persist in giving the children OTcr-weight 
of sweets for their money ; and when it was repre- 
sented to her that sweets were nnwholesome for the 
children, she merely added peppermint or ginger 
lozenges to counteract the ill effects. It must be 
admitted, however, that such excess of self-restraint 
is rare. 

Non-interference with our neighbours' social 
relations, demands that we shall refrain from action 
that shall depreciate him in the opinion of his 
fellows, or cause him embarrassment in their presence. 
If he is shy, we shall not accentuate his shyness by 
making him the focus of attention ; if he stumbles 
in addressing an audience, we shall not jeer at him ; 
if he perpetrates a breach of etiquette, we shall not 
make him feci it ; if he is unpopular, we shall not 
add to his unpopularity. Evil speaking is to be 
added to the taboo. One of the marks of high breed- 
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ing is said to be the capability of putting people at 
their ease, that is to say, of relieving them of all 
feeling of embanasament ; and it appears, therefore, 
that by high breeding we mean, in this connection at 
least, a high degree of adaptation to the social state. 

Defect in conduct of this description is frequent 
enough. The want of tact of a blundering oaf is 
very apt to cause embarrassment, by drawing atten- 
tion to the very matter that some one present desires 
to conceal; and few people have sufficient aelf- 
restraint to re&ain &om repeating a racy story, even 
though it reflects upon an acquaintance. Such sins 
are venial; but not venial is the backbiting which 
deliberately and intentionally seeks to discredit a 
neighbour with his or her fellows, from the motive of 
envy, or of gaining momentary distinction as the 
bearer of news. Excess also, of restraint in this 
respect is to be deprecated, and for obvious reasons. 
If I am asked, in good &ith and for sufficient reason, 
as to the trustworthiness of t^ man oi that woman, 
I am bound and obliged to tell all I know to the dis- 
credit, as well as the credit, of the person concerned. 
If I do not, I do iajostice to the applicant, by leading 
him to place trust in a person who is untrustworthy. 
Upon this consideration is founded the legal doctrine 
of privilege. 

Neither may we give sudi rein to our conduct as 
to impair t^e sanctity of our neighbours' family 
relations. The seventh commandment is but one of 
the prohibitions against such interference. Not only 
may a man not seduce his neighbour's wife, but he 
must refrain from such conduct as may cause strife 
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between husband and wife, between parent and child. 
He must not apeak or act so as to impair the mutual 
esteem and affection of husband and wife, the respect 
of the child for his parents, or the love and protection 
of the parent for the child. Any such action is 
destructive of famUy ties, and it is the fiimily, not 
the individual, that is the true unit of society. But 
our abstention from interference in family life must 
go farther than this. The New Testament gives to 
the seventh commandment an extension similar to 
that which the tenth gives to the eighth ; but the 
extension is not extensive enough. The unit of 
society is the family ; the basis of the family is 
chastity ; and the foundation of chastity is purity of 
thought. The prohibition of the seventh command- 
ment is therefore incomplete, unless and until there is 
read into it a prohibition, not merely of entertaining 
unchaste thoughts towards this or that person, but 
against corrupting the purity of the minds of others 
by foul stories and suggestions. 

Self-restraint in conduct, towards the marital and 
parental relations of others, is upon the whole well 
observed in the great bulk of the population. The 
danger of interfering between husband and wife ia 
notorious ; and, although the divorce court finds its 
time fully occupied, the proportion of the population 
that has recourse to its reUef, is, in this country, 
insignificantly small. In those countries, as in some 
of the United States, in which divorces are more 
numerous, it is not because adultery is more common, 
but because divorce is granted for other reasons them 
that of adultery. Neither is self-restraint ill observed 
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in the matter of interfeience between parents and 
children ; and in these respects, defect of condact is 
not frequent ; but in the matter of foul conversation 
and pornographic literature, there is much licence; 
and in these respects the conduct of manj is very 
defective. Of late years, there has come into 
existence an amount of pornographic literature that 
pretends to be scientific ; that under the guise of 
science, panders to the beastliest inclinations in man ; 
and that, in consequence of its disguise as science, is 
able to escape the destructive miniatrations of the 
modem representative of the hangman. 

The next mode of action that comes under review, 
is that concerned in the exercises of religion ; and 
application of the rule that we are now coDsidering, 
demands that we do not interfere to restrain others 
in whatevOT exerciBe of religion their consciencee 
dictate. This rule of conduct is of very recent 
recognition, and one that is even now not universally 
admitted. We have just (August 1910) witnessed 
the solemn intervention of the Parliament of the 
nation ia the religious conduct of the Sovereign, and 
the imposition upon him of a compulsory religions 
formula. It is but a couple of centuries since a 
compulsory religious formula was imposed upon 
every citizen in the nation ; siuce one who neglected 
to attend the servicee of the national Church incurred 
a penalty for his neglect ; and since the repetition of 
a prescribed religions formula was compulsory on 
every holder of civic oflBce, from the Lord Chancellor 
to the parish constable. Little by little these legal 
provisions have been relaxed ; and now the SovereigD 
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and the Lord ChancelloT are the only civic officials 
thus interfered with ; but long after the legal obliga- 
tion was abolished, coercion was exercised by opinion, 
and by the disapprobation expressed towards those 
whoBe religious exercises differed from the exercises 
of the majority. Nor were this coercion, and the 
legal coercion that it replaced, without justification. 
We are pleased to assume an attitude of superiority 
towards our ancestors, and to regard them as bigoted 
and benighted in their religious intolerance; but, in 
doing so, we forget that circnmstances alter cases. 
Apart &om the special political circumstances of our 
own country, in which the threatening attitude of a 
foreign power rendered it necessary for us to safe- 
guard ourselves by provisions of the kind, the 
considerations set forth above, in the chaptOB on 
Custom and Fashion, must always be borne in mind. 
Until a very advanced stage of society is reached, it 
is vital to the existence of a community that 
uniformity of conduct should prevail within it. 
Multiformity of conduct is directly disintegratory, 
as has been shown ; and unless it is suppressed, the 
eommunity, in which variety of conduct is allowed 
to prevail, will either disperse of its own motion, 
or will be so weakened as to fall an easy prey to 
some community that is more rigidly and stably 
constituted. Until a substitute of equal binding 
power arises and prevails in the community, it is a 
condition of its existence that uniformity of conduct 
should prevail; and if it do not prevail by the 
natural inclination of the citizens to conform with 
custom and fashion, it must be enforced by punitive 
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measures. Toleration in religion is of late appearance, 
because, nntil lately, it could not have been permitted 
without danger to the 8tate. It is said that every 
country has the Jews that it deservea It is true 
that every country has the degree of toleration in 
religion that it deserves. Until the growth of 
sympathy, and the binding force of goodwill towards 
each other of the several members of the community, 
have attained a strength rendering them substitut- 
able for the binding force of custom ; until the growth 
of self-restraint has enabled an internal coercion over 
self-regarding conduct to take the place of external 
coercion ; it is not safe for the community to neglect 
any means by which the self-regarding conduct of 
individuals may be subordinated to the common 
welfare, and by which all may be made to act in 
unison, without regard to individual inclination. 
This is the reason that toleration in matters of 
religion is of such late appearance. 

At the present day, however, such toleration may 
safely be allowed in Western nations ; and as it is 
become safe, so it is become the practice. Even the 
Churches themselves, with the sole exception of the 
Roman Catholic Church, formally admit the practice 
of toleration ; though, perhaps, it would not be very 
safe to allow any of them the power of suppressing 
it Looking at the matter from the point of view of 
the citizen, and the student of conduct, however, we 
see that liberty of action of each is to be allowed, up 
to the extreme point at which it begins to encroach 
upon the liberty of action of all, provided that the 
safety of all is not thereby imperilled ; and, since 
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theie aie now in existence cohesive forces sufficient 
to keep society together without the binding influence 
of religions uniformity, this uniformity may safely 
be abandoned; and it is no longer necessary for 
the welfare of the State, and therefore no longer 
justifiable, to interfere with the religious exercises of 
others. 

We may not, then, interfere to restrict the 
religious exercises of other people ; and it follows 
that we may not restrict the expressions of theii 
opinion on religious matters; but may we restrict 
the expression of opinion in any respect 1 This is a 
thesis that has often been argued, and men of the 
highest intellect, and of the purest morality, have 
advocated diflferent views with respect to it. It 
seems to me that these eminent moralists, snch as 
Dr. Johnson on the one side, and J. 8. Mill on the 
other, have not sufficiently distinguished between 
the expression of opinion as to what is, on the one 
hand, and the advocacy of modes of conduct on the 
other. To the expression of opinion as to what is, 
or may be, even if it concerns the existence and 
attributes of the Deity, I can see no objection ; but 
the advocacy of a course of conduct stands on di£Eerent 
ground. If there are many acts that a member of a 
community may not do, and that, if he do not 
voluntarily restrain himself from, he may rightly be 
prevented hy force majewre from doing, then it seems 
to me illogical and absurd to permit him to advocate 
the doing of these acts. If a man may not murder 
or steal, then, equally, he may not advocate murder 
or stealing; and if he may rightly be prevented 
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by force mc^eure from murder and atealing, and 
punished if he does murder or steal, then it seems to 
me to follow, of necessity, that he may be prevented 
from advocating murdei or stealing, and punished 
if he does advocate them. But I see nothing in this 
reasoning to deter him from discussing what killisg 
is murder, or what taking away of property is 
stealing. This is a distinction that is not always 
recognised. A mAu should not, it seems to me, be 
punished for writing a book on ' Killing no Murder ' ; 
but he may rightly be punished for suggesting the 
practice of murder. He should not be restrained from 
his endeavours to show that taking away from other 
people their land or their property is not dishonest ; 
but he may rightly be restrained from, and punished 
for, advocating the taking of their land or properiiy, 
until the public conscience is convinced that there 
is no dishonesty in the practice. In the scheme of 
nature, the individual is, as has been shown, of no 
account in comparison with the race. The individual 
is a mere means of continuing the race, and is 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the welfare of the race. And 
in the commnnil^ also, the wel&re of the individaal 
is nothing, in comparison with that of the community 
at large. The community must not, and does not, 
hesitate to sacrifice the individual for its own welfare. 
It is bound, however, to take care that the principle 
on which the individual is sacrificed, is not inimical 
to the community itsel£ The community has, and 
onght to have, no hesitation in sacrificing its 
individual members in war, or for treason; but it 
must be carefnl not to sacrifice them, not to allow 
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them to Buffer any disadvantage, on a piinciple 
which, as Bociety iB constituted, would be dangeroua 
to its existence. If it does so, it does bo at its 
own peiil; and the straggle for existence between 
commuDities, will ensoxe the destruction of any 
community that makes a mistake in this respect 
Thus, it seems to me right, that is to say, desirable 
for the welfiare of the community, that the advocacy 
of practices which appear to be destrnctive of 
common life, shoald be punished and suppreaaed; 
but wrong to punish or suppress the discussion of 
what is and what is not advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to the community. 

On this principle, it appears to me that, with 
respect to the expression of opinion as to what is, 
tolerance it right and intolerance wrong; but with 
respect to advocacy of action that appears to be 
inimical to the community, intolerance is right and 
tolerance is wrong. I have said action that appears 
to be inimical to the community, and the obvious 
retort is, appears to whom ? Why, to l^e community 
itself; and in the conmiunity it is the dominant will 
that prevaila It is not necessarily the will of the 
majority, for in many matters the majority exerts no 
will In medieval times, the power of the nation 
was exerted, now by an individual, now by an 
oligarchy, now by an institution — the Church — 
and the mass of the nation took no part in com- 
mon life, but that of obeying the behests of the 
dominant one or few, in as far aa these behests 
were consistent with custonL But somewhere in 
every community there resides a dominant will ; and 
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this will it is, that exerts the governance for the 
time being. In modem democracies, the dominant 
will resides in the majority, and the majority does 
what it pleases. 

The eame principle of non-intervention in the 
conduct of others, applies to recreation, and to the 
research of curiosity. Time was when certain re- 
creations were forbidden. The Foritans abolished 
play-acting and bear-baiting; and even now, the 
law forbids prize-fighting and cock-fighting ; and the 
latter are rightly forbidden, from the point of view 
here taken. This principle forbids us to limit, by 
our own action, the action of others, so long as what 
they do is innocuous to the community, or to any 
part of it. If the Puritans discountenanced play- 
acting, we must not forget that many of the plays of 
that date were licentious in the extreme, uid fostered 
a dissolution of family relations, which is destructive 
to the State. If bear-baiting and cock-fighting are 
prohibited in a more humane age, it is because the 
extension of sympathy with sufiering has led to the 
inclusion within our social sympathies, as outlying 
appendages to the community, of the lower animals, 
whose sensitiveness to pain, we infer, resembles our 
own. We may rightly restrict such recreations as 
foster an anti-social spirit in those who take part in 
them ; and for this reason it is justifiable to suppress 
prize-fighting, licentious plays and books, and exhibi- 
tions of cruelty. It is the binding force of sympathy 
that takes the place of the more galling bonds of 
primitive society; and, as those bonds have been 
relaxed, we cannot afibrd to allow any influence to 
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exist which tends to weaken that which has taken 
their place. 

Lastly, we may not restrict the research of 
curiosity. There is now no region of possible human 
inquiry, on the boundary of which we find the notice 
that trespassers will be prosecuted ; bat these notice- 
boards have been but recently removed. From what 
has already been said, it will be seen that it does not 
at all foUow that the restrictions imposed on research 
by the Church, were not salutary at the time they 
were imposed. If not themselves salutary, they 
were inseparable parts of a system that was not 
merely salutary, but necessary, for the preservation 
of the then social state. All difference of opinion is, 
as has been shown, incipiently disintegratory ; and, 
when the binding force that keeps society together, 
is not the interstitial cohesion of sympathy and 
tenderness, but coercion from above — a far more 
precarious agency — the disintegrating effect of 
diff^ence of opinion is of great moment. Its centri- 
fiigal action between man and man, not being 
counteracted by the gravitation of sympathy, would 
overpower mere pressure from without, and cannot, 
therefore, be permitted to exist. However much we 
may deplore the suppression of the researches of 
Roger Bacon, of Bruno, of Galileo, and of many 
another pioneer and martyr of Science, we cannot but 
recognise that scientific research is harmless in highly 
organised communities only; and that the first 
necessity for a community is its own preservation. 
If Roger Bacon and Bruno, and other rare spirits of 
early times, who were so much in advance of those 
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times, had been permitted to cany on, anchecked, 
the researchea which bo attracted them, and have 
made their names immortal, it is poBsible, naj it is 
probable, that the result would have been a division 
of opinion that would have been altogether destruc- 
tire of the communities in which they lived; and 
that, for every century that discovery was retarded 
by the destruction of their labours, a millennium 
would have elapsed, ere knowledge would have 
reached its present state of advancement. 
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The last phase of social conduct that is to be 
considered, is that by which we seek, not, as in 
those considered in the last section, to refrain from 
undue interference with the liberty of our neighbours 
to pursue their own inclinations, but actively to 
assist them in this endeavour. This, I repeat, is the 
lesson in which the dispensation of the New Testa- 
ment supplements the dispensation of the old. The 
decalogue, in as far as it defines our duty to oar 
neighbour, is purely prohibitory. It prescribes what 
we may not do to him, but it says no word of active 
assistance. The new commandment is, 'Heal the 
sick ; cleanse the lepers ; raise the dead ; cast out 
devils; preach the gospel to the poor.' In other 
words, our attitude to our neighbours is to be one, 
not merely of negative abstention from injury, but 
of active beneficence. We are to assist him in the 
conservation of his life, in the earning of his liveli- 
hood and the administration of his means, in gaining 
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the esteem, appiovat, and love of his fellows, in learing 
his children, in satisfying his cariositj, in satisfying 
his religions aspirations, and in obtaining opportunity 
for the exercise of his faculties generally. 

There are two main methods hj which the welfare 
of others is aided. It is aided directly, by conduct 
addressed to this end, in individual cases; and it 
is aided indirectly or vicariously, by the provision of 
fnndfi to enable others to give assistance. Further, 
there is assistance given to others ad hoc, as occasion 
arises, when they aie in manifest difficulty, and their 
straits appeal irresistibly to our sympathy; and 
there is the organisation of a mechanism for giving 
assistance whenever the need for assistance may arise. 
In the first case, the aid is usually given directly ; in 
the second, more usaaUy indirectly, or vicariously. 

The sympathetic impulse to aid others in preserv- 
ing their lives, is a very deeply rooted and wide- 
spread social instinct. It is shared with man by 
many of the social animals, though in the less 
organised animal societies it seems to be wanting. 
There are many well authenticated stories of help 
given to one another, in circumstances of danger and 
difficulty, by baboons, monkeys, rats, cattle, and even 
birds ; but other social AnimalH — ^wolves, for instance, 
and hamsters, will fall upon a wounded comrade, tear 
him to pieces, and devour him. In the human race, 
and, indeed, in other social animals, the instinct is 
particularly developed towards the young ; and it is 
easy to see that the development of this instinctive 
desire has a direct bearing upon the ultimate motive 
of all conduct — the continuation of the race. If 
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society is to be preserved, and the race is to Soaiish, 
sedulous care must be taken to preserve the yoang ; 
and hence we find that a child that has temporarily 
or permanently lost its parents, finds a protector in 
every adnlt. Every one will snatch a child oat of 
danger ; feed it if it is hungry ; wrap it up against 
the cold ; seek out its natural guardians if it has 
strayed ; and protect it against the consequences of 
its own inexperience and want of foresight. That 
protection and cherishing which is primarily bestowed 
upon the weakness of the child, becomes, by an easy 
process, transferred to the weak adult. Women, and 
the old of both sexes, are treated with tenderness. 
As &r as they are concerned, part, at any rate, of 
the fierce competition and struggle for existence is 
suspended. They are not elbowed ont of the way as 
a man would be, but way is made for them ; and we 
stand aside to let them take the easiest paths. The 
same tenderness is extended towards those who have 
strayed into danger, or become weakened from illness 
or accident. We do not look with indifierenee upon 
him who is drowning ; or leave lying on the road the 
man who has been run over ; or leave by the way- 
side him who has fallen among thieves. We succour 
and help them according to their several necessities, 
urged thereto by the instinctive sympathetic desire, 
that is now under consideration. If it is true, as 
Meg Uerrilies declares, that death quits aU scores, 
equally true is it that severe iUness suspends all 
antagonism. The illness, even of an enemy, demands 
a suspension of hostilities ; the illness of a friend calls 
out all our sympathies, and evokes action to help 
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him ; the illness of a stranger, if he is withiQ the 
sphere of our action, elicits from ns kindly offices, 
even if they are limited to sympathetic inquizieB 
only. 

The aid that is given to others in the matter of 
livelihood, is apt to be restricted by the fierceness of 
the competition for livelihood that obtains in most 
societies ; but we are always glad to be of assistance, 
in this respect, to those whose competition we do not 
fear; and, to those whose means of livelihood altogether 
fail, especially if the failure is from no fanlt of their 
own, assistance is freely rendered. In nothing is the 
Christian doctrine more emphatic than in inculcating 
the duty of reUeving the necessities of the poor ; and 
in no other direction is the sympathetic action of 
mankind more widely difinsed, or mote deeply 
engaged. The amount of money alone that is dis- 
tributed annually in this coontry, in relief of distress, 
is sta^^ering; and in personal service, the labour 
thus expended is enormoua 

In the foregoing respects, the duty of every one to 
contribute actively to the welfare of his fellows, ia 
well recognised ; and is, on the whole, very well ful- 
filled ; but the next class of active duties — that of 
assisting our neighbours socially — ^ia not so well 
appreciated. Tet if, as is universally allowed, it is 
our duty to help our neighbour in the one respect, 
I see no reason why it should not be equally re- 
cognised as a duty to help him in the other. It wUl 
surely be admitted that to secure the estimation, the 
approval, and the liking of oxa fellows, are conditions 
of the very highest importuice to our well-being ; 
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and if it is out duty to our neighbouis to assist their 
well-being in the matters of rescue from danger, pre- 
servation of health, and prevention of starvation, I 
see nothing to excuse us from the duty of forwarding 
their welfare by tuding them to secure the apprecia- 
tion of their fellowa If a man's conduct is such 
that it earns him our esteem, our approbation, or oqt 
liking, we owe to him the duty of expressing our 
applause, our approval, or our liking, as the case may 
be. Our appreciation is to be expressed freely and 
ungrudgingly, and is not to be suppressed or re- 
stricted on account of any hostility that we may feel 
towards him. More than this, we owe him, — in less 
degree, bat we owe him, — the duty, not merely of 
expressing out appreciation, but of contradicting nn- 
favonrable criticism of him, if we regard it as untme 
of unfair. Whether we are or are not bound to go 
beyond this, and make known to others, facts which 
would secure their appreciation also of him, moat 
depend on time, place, and circumstance. We need 
not send the bellman round to proclaim his virtues ; 
but we may, and ought, if occasion arises, to say 
what we can in his favour. 

In the remaining departments of conduct, the 
obligation of assisting our fellows lies lightly upon 
us. We do not often have the opportunity of assist- 
ing people in their marital or parental relations, not 
in aiding than in matters of religion. Churlishness 
in respect of withholding information in satisfac- 
tion of their legitimate curiosity, is not a frequent 
failing; and most people possess sufiScient good 
nature to take part in those recreations that are 
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deaired by others, but cannot be parsued without 
aasistauce. 

Active beneficence la, unhappily, often deficient. 
Widespread and deeply fixed as is the desire to 
cherish the young, and to preserve them &om danger, 
the iact that some communities recognise a settled 
practice of infanticide, shows that it is not universal. 
Wide and deep as is the instinctive chivalry towards 
woman and old age, the existence of communities 
in which women are but slaves, and the old are 
slaughtered as useless incumbrances, shows us that 
the instinct is of late origin, and therefore not very 
firmly ingrained. The weak and ailing are cherished 
and protected, it is true, but the pity with which 
they are regarded is not always iiee &om contempt ; 
and we see of how late origin the protective instinct 
towards them is, when we note how children despise, 
and even jeer at, the deformed; towards whom, 
indeed, most people experience an instinctive re- 
pulsion, of which they are ashamed, and which 
they overcome; but which, nevertheless, has to be 
overcome. 

Much discussion has taken place, of late years, as 
to the uneconomic and nneugenic results of the 
sedulous care that is taken of those who are bodily 
or mentally unfit to struggle for their own existence, 
and are a mere burden upon the society to which 
they belong. From time to time, radical proposals 
are made to deal with this burden by means of lethal 
chambers, and other drastic measures ; but such pro- 
posals ignore the deeply rooted sympathy, which is so 
characteristic and so vitally important a quality in 
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social humanity ; and all such proposals are fore- 
doomed to fidlure. Nevertheless, it is well to re- 
member that in any direction conduct may be 
pushed to excess, and that whatever excess of care 
and luxury are lavished upon the unfit, is lavished 
at the expense of the fit, whose fitness is diminished^ 
or at least is kept below what is possible, thereby. 

If we review these chapters on Social Conduct, we 
find that by &r the greater part of the conduct that 
is imposed upon us by our membership of an organised 
community, may be summed up in the single word — 
Renunciation. To share the advantages of common 
life in any degree ; to taste the sweets of companion- 
ship ; to gain the advantage of common action against 
enemies ; of protection in helplessness ; of nurture 
in sickness ; of nourishing in poverty and starvation ; 
to enjoy the delights of being approved, admired, 
applauded, loved; to attain the rarer and more 
refined satisfaction of rendering services to others ; to 
participate in the luxuries and glories of an advanced 
civilisation ; for aU these advantages a price must 
be paid, and the price is renunciation. In many re- 
spects, every m^nber of a community must renounce 
his liberty of action. He may no longer comport 
himself with the freedom and abandon that would 
be allowable to a solitary man. He must restrain 
himself in every direction, and on every occasion, in 
which he is associated with his ^ows ; and a con- 
siderable share of his labours must be diverted &om 
the service of his own individual wel&re, to the 
service of the community to which he belongs. 
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AlthoQgh social life is of incalcalable service to 
every indiyidaal who partakes in it, jet we most 
recogniBe that, to a considerable extent, and in con- 
siderable degree, social life is inimical, is even 
ftntAgoniatic, to individnal life. On balance, indeed, 
the advaDt^;e, to the individual, of membeiship of a 
communitT', is incalculable ; but the advantage is on 
balance only. It does not extend through and 
through. The advantage must be paid for, and the 
reckoning is sometimes heavy. Moreover, it does 
not fall with equal incidence upon all, nor is the 
reckoning to be paid by any means proportionate to 
the benefit received. liioae who obtain the greatest 
advantages from social life, sometimes get off scot- 
fr^e; those who benefit least by it, have, in some 
cases, to pay most heavily for advantages that go 
mainly to others. The iocapable, the feeble in body 
and mind, the drone, and the waster, enjoy very 
many of the advantages of social life, and contribute, 
in return, nothing to the advance, the security, the 
stability, or the welfare of the community that 
supports them. The reward of the toiler is by no 
means proportionate to the arduousness of his toil 
It depends on many other considerations. For this 
reason, a certain proportion of every community is 
discontented, restless, and desirous to change, or even 
to subvert, the existing social order ; and the history 
of nations, in as far as it is not a history of external 
strife, is a history of internal strife — of efforts to 
distribute the advantages of social life, sometimes 
with greater evenness, sometimes with more reference 
to the exertions which make social Ufe possible. 
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Greater evenness of the distribation of social benefits 
is slowly being attained. More and more, the social 
advantages, of freedom from the fear of starvation, 
education, transport from place to place, security of 
life, liberty, and property, of rights and privileges 
of every description, of luxuries even, are becoming 
generally and more evenly diOused throughout all 
classes of the community. But the classes remain ; 
and every member of every class is dissatisfied with 
his position, and desires to rise higher in his class, 
or to rise into a higher daas than his own. Such 
ambition is, on balance, satntuy and beneficial to the 
community ; for, if every member of the community 
rises in the scale, the community as a whole rises, 
not merely in the scale of communities, but in an' 
absolute sense. But the gain is still on balance only. 
It is accompanied by drawbacks, and one great and 
mani&st drawback is the instability that is of necessity 
produced by restlessness and change. Hence, those 
who are impressed by the oneqaal distribution of 
wealth and other advantages, are for ever striving 
towards what seems to them greater justice ; and 
those who recognise the danger of instability and 
change, are for ever opposing and minimising change; 
and the resultant of the opposing forces is altogether 
salutary. The one tendency assores a constant 
advance towards a juster distribution; the other 
secures that the advance shall be well considered, 
gradual, and attended with the least disturbance of 
stability and danger of disintegration. 

To the race, and, in the scheme of nature, it 
is the race alone that counts, tiie welfare of the 
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commonity is paramount over the welfare of tlie 
individual If, therefore, the community is to sor- 
vive, its citizens must be prepared to sacrifice, not 
only that moiety of their personal liberty that we 
have seen to be a necessary condition to social life, 
bat, upon occasion, everything else, to the welfare of 
the community. They most be prepared to sacrifice 
luxuries, comfort, necessaries; to undergo hardship, 
toil, privation ; to incur starvation, disease, the 
extremes of heat and cold, wounds and death itself, 
if the wel&re of the community demands it. Hence, 
the welfare of the community and that of the 
individual are always to some degree opposed, and, 
on occasion, may become incompatible. When that 
occasion arises, it is necessary, for the survival of the 
race, that the individual should give way, and submit 
to be sacrificed for the welfare of the community. 
Renunciation, while always in some measure an 
element in, and a condition to, social life, is now and 
then demanded to the uttermost; and, unless the 
individual is prepared to pay the uttermost price, 
the community must perish, and with it must perish 
the stirp. Now, each course of conduct — that which 
serves the welfare and survival of the individual, and 
that which serves the welfare and survival of the 
community — has its own set of instinctive desires, 
which prompt to the appropriate conduct ; and since 
the several modes of conduct ate always to some 
extent opposed ; and since, on occasion, this opposition 
rises to actual incompatibility ; the instincts also are 
opposed, and become, on occasion, incompatible. 
Of the two sets of instincts, the self-regarding are 
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immeaaurablj older than the social, and, on that 
account, are the stionger. Yet for a time, which 
alao IB immeasurably great, ^though, in compatison 
with the duration of the self-regarding infitiacts, it is 
insignificant, the social instincts have been the more 
important For no individual is indispensable to 
the survival of tne society to which he belongs ; but 
the society ia indispensable to the survival of every 
individoal it contains. Therefore, when the two 
instincts, the self-regarding and the social, rise into 
acute ant^onism, and become incompatible, it is 
essential to the survival of the stirp — the ultimate 
aim of all organic Iife-~that the social instinct should 
preponderate over the self-regarding. The self- 
regarding instincts, being of so much greater antiquity, 
are naturally the stronger ; consequently, if the social 
instincts are to prevail over them, it is advisable, it 
may even be necessary, that the social should be 
reinforced by artificial or quasi-artificial aids; and 
this we find to be the case. Fnre patriotism — the 
mere desire to sacrifice oneself for the benefit of the 
community — is not yet become a sufficiently power- 
ful motive, in most natures, to overcome the desire 
for self-preservation. Hence it is reinforced by other 
motives, some of which are innate instincts, others 
inculcated under supernatural sanctions. Of the 
soldiers who fight gallantly for their country, a small 
proportion only are animated by pure patriotism. 
The la^;er number are actuated by the motives of 
emulation, of desire for admiration, of desire to avoid 
reprobation, of domination to the will of others ; 
all these motives are called in to reinforce the social 
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instinct, and enable it to overpowei the self-regarding 
instinct. In the more ordinaiy course of social Ufe, 
the main opposition is between the aelf-regaiding 
instinct, of pursuing our own ease and gratification 
by the indulgence of onr selfish desires, and the social 
instinct, which demands self-restraint, and the avoid- 
ance of encroachment on the activities of others. In 
this case, as in the former, but in this case more 
particularly, the social instinct is reinforced by the 
sanctions of law and of religion. The law is a vast and 
complex scheme for preventing infractions of social 
regulations, that is to say for punishing those self- 
regarding encroachments on the activity. of others, 
that are detrimental to the welfare of the community, 
but that the social instincts are not themselves 
sufficiently powerful to prevent. The law is, in fact, 
ancillary to the social instincts; and its purpose is 
to make good the defect in their potency. The 
inculcations of the divine, in as far as they prescribe 
OUT duty to our neighbour, have the same general 
purpose as the provisions of the legislator; fixim 
which they differ, first in their more general character, 
and in laying down the general rules that the law 
applies to individual cases ; and second, in the nature 
of the sanction, which is no longer fine and imprison- 
ment, but the displeasure of the Deity, and whatever 
consequences that displeasure may involve. 

From a biological point of view, therefore, morality 
is, in this department, the preponderance of social 
conduct over self-regarding conduct ; the practice of 
morality is difficult, because, and in as far as, self- 
r^arding instincts are of much greater antiquity in 
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the race, and therefore more nnifoniilj powerful in 
their incidence, than social instincts. The incnlcation 
of morality under religious sanction, is a reinforcement 
of social instincts, rendered Deceasary by the relative 
weakness of these instincts, in comparison with thoee 
which are self-regarding. It is true that this re- 
inforcement of the social instincts does not cover the 
whole field of morality ; but it constitutes a very 
important part of morality. The remainder will be 
dealt with in considering the next field of conduct. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SOCIAL-RACIAL CONDUCT 

Ouutity and Modesty 

Thrbb ifi a department of conduct of conaiderable 
extent, that owes its existraice to motivea that 
belong equally to the conserration of the conununity 
and the preBervation of the race; and conduct of 
this nature occupies a position intermediate between 
these two modes. This is conduct prompted by 
the instinct of Chastity, and its auxiliary, Sexual 
Modesty, a motive very diflFerent from that eup- 
preasion of vtunglory which goes by the name of 
Modesty in social conduct 

The unit of social life is, as has already been 
insiBted on, not the individual, but the family. It 
is in the cohesion of the family that social life 
originated. The earliest societies, and the most 
primitive societies, couBist of the members of a single 
family ; and owe their preservation, in great part, to 
the sanctity that is attached to the family tae. The 
primitive state of society is a state of war — of conflict 
with other societies. This is the chief mode of 
struggle in the earlier stages of the social straggle 
for life^ and it is, no doubt, the mutual aid afforded 
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to one another hj the members of a family, that 
brought aboat that cohesion of the family, after the 
age of self-conservation of its members was attained, 
that is the earliest stage of social life. If the society 
is to hold together, its internal conduct — the conduct 
of its members with respect to one another, — most 
be harmonioua A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. Strife between the members of a 
community is giegicidaL In advanced communities, 
the main occasion of internal strife is property. The 
vast majority of actions at law, which are the mode 
in which internal strife is now conducted, are actions 
with respect to the ownership of property. In 
many primitive communities, this cause of strife is 
eliminated, or reduced to a minimum, by the absence 
of the causa beUi. There is little or no strife about 
property, because there is little or no property. The 
main forms of primitive wealth — lands, dwellings, 
cattle — are held in common by the tribe. The second 
cause of internecine strife is resentment against 
interference, by any one, with the liberty of any 
other. To this, in the last resort, all provocation, 
that is not sexual, may be reduced. "Whatever check 
is ezercised upon aggression of this description, is 
exercised mainly by the dread of retaliation upon 
the a^^ressor ; and to some extent, also, by diead of 
the disapprobation of the community. The third 
great source of internecine strife is sexual jealousy ; 
and in order that sexual jealousy, together with the 
strife that it occasions, may be minimised, various 
customs are prevalent in different primitive com- 
munities. I do not say that these customs have 
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been deliberately or conecioTuiIy institated, for the 
set and understood porpoae of micimiaing the strife 
that arises from sexaal jealousy ; but that the fact 
that they do, in practice, minimiBe this source of 
strife, has given the communities, in which these 
customs prevail, an advantage in the straggle for life 
over those in which they, oi customs of equal potency 
in preventing internal strife, did not prevail; and 
hence, those communitieB in which the customs pre- 
vailed, have survived ; and those without this 
advantage have been extirpated. 

One of these customs is exogamy. There is no 
more fertile and pernicious source of internal strife 
among the members of any tribe, than a bloodthirsty 
competition between the young males, upon whom 
the tribe must largdy depend in war, for the hands 
of the females; and any custom which eradicates 
this cause of strife, must be of great service to the 
community in its straggle for life. If the girls of 
the tribe are taboo to the men of the tribe, strife on 
this account ia eradicated; and if, instead of rival 
courtship within the tanbe, by which enmity and 
jealousy between both men and women is engendered 
and accentuated, there are raids upon neighbouring 
tribes for wives, it is clear that internecine strife on 
this account is minimised. Much controversy has 
taken place as to whether exogamy or endogamy 
was the original custom, or what is the primitive 
custom of marriage; but if marriage customs are 
regarded from the point of view of the Ufe-worthinees 
of the tribe, it seems probable, as indeed research 
indicates, that no custom is universal ; but that that 
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is adopted which best soits the circumstances of the 
adopting tribe. It is clear that, where polyandry 
prsTails, aexaal jealoasy can scarcely exiat; and 
where tribes are isolated, or the tribal tie is loose, 
there exogamy can scarcely prevail; bat that in 
appropriate circumstances, in a tribe in which sexual 
jealousy is strongly developed, exogamy must tend 
strongly to the preservation of intra-tribal harmony. 
The importance of the sanctity of the family to 
the survival of the family (and therefore of the tribe, 
as aD enlargement of the fenuly, or an aggregation 
of famiUee), renders the practice of monandry of great 
importance to the life-worthiness of the community. 
There is no instance of a community in which 
monandry is not prevalent, having risen from the 
lowest rank. There are instances of communities, 
that had reached a very high stage of civilisation, 
perishing and being blotted out, when the principle 
of monandry was seriously and widely infringed. 
Hence the communal importance of female chastity ; 
for female chastity is founded on, and is necessary to, 
monandry. The sexual jealousy of the male is an 
instinct that mankind shares with very many of the 
lowar animals of all classes, all orders, and all grades ; 
and when a man is united for life to a woman, as is 
the custom in all communities of men that have risen 
above ^e lowest grade, the &ithfiilness of wives is 
a necessary condition of the internal peace of the 
community, and therefore of its survival. Now, the 
faithfulness of the wives can be secured in two ways, 
and in two only : — by the vigilance of the husbands, 
or by the disinclination of the wives to be unfaithfiiL 
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Of these alternatives, the latter is manifestly hy far 
the most economical. If the husband can Becuie the 
faithfulness of his wife only by incessant vigilance, 
his capacity of taking part in other modes of action 
is very seriously impaired ; and if all the husbands in 
a community have to occupy much of their time in 
this way, the community that contains them will 
Btand no chance in the struggle for life, against one 
in which the inherent chastity of the women sets the 
men free to perfect themselves in warlike exercises, 
and to occupy themselves in securing, in other ways, 
their own welfiue, and that of the tribe at large. 
Hence, those tribes in which the women are chaste 
by innate desire will, caeteris paribus, always prevail 
over those in which the women are chaste only by 
external compulsion. In other words, female chastity 
is a great national asset ; and will tend, by the action 
of natural selection, to be fixed &nd intensified in 
the womoi of every militant community. 

This may be the explanation of a curious fact that 
has been observed in some primitive communities — 
that the unmarried girls give themselves up to 
wanton licentioosness, while the married women are 
strictly faithful to the marriage tie. This seems to 
indicate that chastity originates in the married, and 
is at first confined to them, and spreads later to the 
unmarried women. A social state in which some of 
the women are under an obligation of strict chastity, 
while others are free from any such obligation, 
appears ipso /ado unstable ; and it seems clear that 
the obligation of chastity would stand a much better 
chance of strict observance, if it were impartially 
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imposed upon all. It is, perhaps, for ttus reason 
that the state of things sketched above is rare ; and 
rarity in such a case probably means transience. 
Chastity confined to the married, seema inevitably 
to be a temporary stage of society ; one that is likely 
to change in one of two directions. Either attchastity 
will spread from the single to the married, and the 
community will be at a disadvantage, and go under 
in the struggle with other communities ; or chastity 
will spread from the married to the single, and 
become the rule throughout the community. Hence, 
in all communities that have survived long enough 
to reach a moderate height of development, we find 
the rule of chastity prevails among women, both 
married and unmarried. 

We have seen that the weaker intensity of social 
instincts, that results from their inferior antiquity in 
the history of the race, to the self-regarding instincts, 
has led, in instance after instance, to the reinforce- 
ment of the social instinct by social sanctions. The 
reluctance of the individual to sacrifice hia life, when 
required for the welfare of the community, is not left 
to be overcome by the mere force of tbe patriotic 
instinct. Lest this instinct should prove too weak, 
it is reinforced by others — ^by the dread of the dis- 
approbation, contempt, and revenge of the com- 
munity; by the desire for approbation and admira- 
tion, even if posthumous only ; and by the desire for 
combat, which is still potent in some men. Similarly, 
the instinctive motive of chastity, which, as we see by 
comparison with the animals nearest in nature to 
ourselves, is of comparatively recent origin, and is 
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liable, therefore, to lapse and fail under the stress of 
temptation, is reinforced by other motives. For 
lapses from chastity is reserved the most intense 
disapprobation that the female part of the community 
can entertain ; the most merciless disapprobation 
that it can express ; and the dread of incurring this 
disapprobation reinforces the innate instinct of 
chastity, with a sanction of terrible potency. This 
innate instinct varies much in efficiency, both . in 
different races and in different individual women in 
the same race ; and in some is so lacking, in com- 
parison with the temptation to which the woman 
is subjected, that even when reinforced by all the 
terrors of the social sanction, it is insufficient to 
safeguard her chastity. A second reinforcement, a 
third motive for the preservation of chastity, has 
therefore come into existence — the religions sanction. 
Next to the holding of opinions destructive to itself, 
religion reserves its strongest reprobation for lapses 
from chastity, and relegates them to the blackest 
category of sin. * 

Chastity in the male is by no means so much 
valued ; departures from it by the male meet with a 
far milder reprobation than those of the female sex. 
The ordinary explanation is that such lapses on the 
part of the male are of less social importance, since 
they do not introduce bastards into the family. It 
does not seem that this explanation covers the 
ground. So long as the number of the family is 
maintained, it does not appear to be important to 
the conservation of the community, that the children 
uurtored in a family should have but one &ther. In 
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fact, the recognition of Btep-childreD, and adopted 
ehildien, shows that a family may well live united in 
a group, even though the children do not all own 
the same father ; and common sayings indicate that 
the &mil7 harmony soffws more when the mothers 
are different, than when the fathers are different. 
The greater tolo'ance of unchastity in the male seems 
rather to be correlated with the widespread practice 
of polygamy in primitive societies, and even in some, 
as the Mohammedan, of an advanced portion in the 
scale of civilisatioD. The practice of polygamy 
naturally leads to, and is bound op with, an in- 
equality ii^ the position of the wives. In every 
polygamous family there is usually one favourite 
wife, who is not merely the first in the husband's 
affections, but takes rank of the othns, stands in 
what is looked on, and may be in law, a more 
intimate union with the husband than the other 
wives ; who are relegated to a position that approxi- 
mates, more oi less closely, to concubinage. From 
this it is but a step &> concubinage, or semi-marriage ; 
and, when this is permitted to the husband, it would 
seem pedantic to require him to confine his amours 
to those who are thus irregularly related to him, to 
the exclusion of those who are not related at alL It 
would be incorrect, probably, to say that jealousy in 
the female is less developed than in the male ; but it 
would seem that its expression is attended with 
consequences less disastrous to the community. It 
does not withdraw, as jealousy in the male tends to 
withdraw, the fighting and striving members of the 
community from these &nctions, in order that they 
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may ezerciae watchfulness over the other sex, and 
safeguard the integrity of their honour. It is 
probable that it is in such considerations as these, 
that we shall find the origin of the greater laxity of 
the attitude of the community towards unchastity 
in the male — the recognition of the desirability of 
male chastity is of later origin ; and unchastity in the 
male is less detrimental to the wel&re of the com- 
munity. 

Sexual Modesty 

Chastity and sexual modesty are closely related, 
but they are not inseparable. Chastity finds in 
modesty a powerful ally, but may exist without 
modesty; and, while chastity is a matter of vital 
importance to the community, and therefore to the 
race, modesty, though much more nearly universal, 
is largely a matter of convention, of fiashion, and of 
cnstom. 

Of all modes of conduct, sexual modesty is the 
most distinctively human. None of the Iowct 
animals appears to exhibit even a rudiment of it, and 
scarcely any race of human beings is totally destitute 
of modesty. 

The origin of sexual modesty is not difficult to 
trace. It was pointed out years ago by Grant Allen, 
that those pleasures and pains that are occasioned by 
experiences the most directly concerned with the 
continuation of the race, and the preservation of the 
life of the individual, are, by common consent, held 
to be the most degraded; while those are the most 
elevated, whose occasions are the most remote from 
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these necesBaxy fdnctions. Of all functions, that of 
reproduction lb the most fiiDcIamental, the most 
primordial, and, according to the law of Giant Allen, 
therefore the most degraded. To keep it in the 
background, to smother and conceal it under a mass 
of instincts more and more remote &om it, though 
leading directly towards it, is the function of sexual 
modesty, and so effectually is this function performed, 
that the lowest, grossest, and most bestial of hnman 
passions is etherialised into one of the highest, the 
most refined, and the most admirable. Lust is traos- 
formed and refined into love. 

The essence of sexual modesty is concealment. 
Everything concerned in crude sexuality is to be 
concealed ; and, with the growth of modesty, conceal- 
ment is extended to matters more and more remote 
from concern with crude sexuality. The earliest mani- 
festation of modesty is a scanty loin-cloth — ' nothing 
mach before, and rather leas than half of that behind.' 
From the primary organs of reproduction, concealment 
spreads to the secondary ; and the first extension of 
modesty is the concealment of the breasts. From 
these beginnings, concealment is extended, from the 
hips to the ankles, and from the breast to the wrists, 
until, in some communities, modesty demands of a 
woman that she keep even her face concealed. In 
all times and places, there is a certain convention and 
fashion in the precise amount of concealment that 
modesty demands ; but everywhere there is a limit, 
to fall short of which incurs the reproach and the 
shame of immodesty. This limit is determined purely 
by convention ; and it is curious that the convention 
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varies within aurprisingly wide limits, even in the 
same society, on different occasions. To be seen in a 
d^cclletS costume in the street, or in a bathing 
costume in the house, would be considered grossly 
immodest ; but there is nothing immodest in wearing 
these costumes in circumstances that convention has 
fixed as appropriate. 

Whatever concealment is piactiaed onder the 
instinct of modesty, must be stripped away before the 
reproductive function can be exercised; and con- 
versely, any stripping away of conceahuent sufi^ests, 
more or less remotely, an approach to the exercise of 
this function. Hence, any b^[inning of the removal 
of concealment is violently antagonistic to modesty, 
and is repelled and resisted, unless it take place in 
privacy. A modest woman is ashamed to be seen 
even with her hair down, or with her bodice un- 
&stened ; even though the garment beneath envelops 
her as completely as that which is loosened. 

Modesty demands that not only the person, but 
the conduct, shall be snch as to ignore the existence 
of the reproductive function. Attitude, gesture, 
movement, conversation, most not only not suggest 
its existence, but must be conducted as if it did not 
exist. A modest woman keeps herself concealed 
when pregnancy is sufficiently advanced to be notice- 
able ; and this concealment extends from the primary 
function of reproduction to all its auxiliaries and 
approaches. The passion for concealment extends 
even to love itself, the most refined and sabliniBted 
mode of sexual passion. Love is not acknowledged, 
either to the loved object, or to the world at large, 
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or even to the loving woman hersel£ Even the 
approaches of conrtahip are made ouder cover of 
other pretexts. The iuterriews so eagerly desired, 
must be contrived hj manoauvxing, and sought osten- 
sibly for other ends. Even the adornments of the 
person, and the graces of demeanooi, that are assumed 
for the puiposes of sexual attraction, most be set 
down to scone other motive; and any allusion to 
titieir true purpose results in confusion and em- 
barrassment. 

The sappression of all manifsstation of a state of 
mind is not without result upon the state of mind 
itsel£ It may conduce to either of two results. It 
may end in the actual temporary suppression of that 
state of mind ; or even in its pennanent atrophy and 
disappearance ; or it may end in irregular and tumul- 
tuous manifestation. The suppression, under the 
influence of modesty and convention, of the mani- 
festation of love, or of grosser sexual desire, fiimishes 
OB with instances of both effects. 

Astonishing as it seems, it is nevertheless a fact 
testified to by frequent experience, that the oldest, 
most primordial, and most fundamental of desires — 
that in which all other desires have their root, and to 
which all others are subordinate and subsidiary, — 
may yet prove evanescent, and may disappear, leav- 
ing but few traces behind it. We cannot ignore the 
influence of the superior modesty of women, in bring- 
ing it about that they fall in love later, and more 
seldom, t^n do men. It is clear that, if this tendency 
is pushed to excess, it will end in the love of womoi 
being a passion so mild and transitory that it exerts 
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little inflaence on their Urea ; or even in their failure 
to fall in love at alL There is good reaaon to Buppose 
that there is an increasing number of women in whom 
the capacit7 to finU in love is but little developed ; 
and who look apon their more fully equipped sisters 
with contempt. Moreover, it is certain that there is 
a large, and probably increasing number of women, 
who, whether single or married, never experience that 
grosser sexual desire which forms such an important 
part of the lifia of the male. In this respect, the 
more highly organised human communities exhibit an 
approximation to the highly organised communities 
of bees, wasps, and ants ; in which there are tliree 
sexes — males, females, and neuters, — the latter being 
females in whom the reproductive function ronains 
undeveloped. It is curious that in these insect com- 
mxmities, the neutral females preponderate in number 
over the sexually perfect members of the community, 
and do all the work ; leaving to these no function but 
that of reproduction ; and in the most completely 
organised human commnnities, the females pre- 
ponderate in number ; large numbers of them ex- 
periraice bat mildly or not at all the normal craving 
of sex ; or at any rate, allow to the activities of sex 
bat an insignificant portion of their lives ; and are 
claiming a largw share in the work of the community. 
In the male, the excessive action of modesty 
rarely or never leads to suppression of the sexual 
instinct. It does, however, not seldom embarrass 
him in the pursuit of courtship. It is for him to 
make opportunities for social contact, to show his 
hand, to press his attentions, to exhibit the ardour 
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that he feels ; bat in this endeavour he is constantly 
thwarted hy his modesty, which compels him , to 
conceal his passion. Love impels him to court the 
woman of his choice ; modesty inhibits him from open 
admiration. Even when time, place, and circum- 
stance are favourable ; even when he has gained a 
private interview, and longs to declare his passion ; 
modesty intervenes, and imposes an unconqaerable 
obstacle. He is bold enough, and glib enon^, when 
the object of his affections is not by ; but in her 
presence, modesty ties his tongue, confuses his mind, 
and makes his knees to shake; and, without very 
positive encouragement, he may go away without 
effecting his purpose. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

RACIAL OONDUOT 

The third great department of conduct is that which 
is devoted to the end of continuing the race, and is, 
as has been said, probably the root &om which all 
modes of conduct have grown. It is the oltimate 
end of all organic life, and the primary motive of all 
conduct. 

We have already seen that social life, while it is 
of enormous advantage in many ways to the in- 
dividual ; and enables him to reach a stage of develop- 
ment, and a pitch of happiness, that woold be 
impossible to a solitary ; is yet, in some respects, 
antagonistic to the life of its individual components. 
Social life demands always self-reetraint, and, on 
occasion, total self-sacrifice. The social instincts and 
the self-regarding instincts are always opposed, and 
sometimes become incompatible. What is true of 
social instincts is txue in enhanced degree of repro- 
dnctive instincts.' From beginning to end, the process 
of reproduction is bound up with sacrifice of self on 
the part of the parent, and needs self-sacrifice for its 
fulfilment 

Bacial or reproductive conduct, although it is the 
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tiltimate end of all life, and although it dominates 
both self-regarding conduct and social conduct, and 
easil7 overbears and supersedes them, yet differs &om 
them in being intermittent, and enacted at intervals 
only ; while the others are wellnigh continuous. Our 
vigilance over our own conservation may seldom 
relax, or we should soon suffer for the lapse. The 
greater part of our lives is spent in association, more 
or less intimate, with others ; and while that associa- 
tion exists, our social activities and restraints must 
be maintained. Bnt courtship occupies us at intervals 
only, and daring a very brief period of our lives ; the 
mere act of reproduction is of no long duration ; and 
the care of children does not begin until we are well 
into adult life ; occupies moat of us, at intervals only, 
for a series of years ; and ceases with the approach of 
old age. 

As just intimated, racial conduct begins with the 
earliest approaches of conrtship, and endures until all 
the children are established in life, and fitted to take 
up, in their turn, the task of continuing the race. 

Courtship 

In courtship, the desires and the conduct of the 
two sexes are not similar, but are complementary and 
reciprocal. In courtship, the male is active; his 
r61e is to court, to pursue, to possess, to control, to 
protect, to love. The r6le of the female is passive. 
She desires to be cooited, to be pursued, to be pos- 
sessed, controUed, protected, loved. This different 
apportionment of conduct in the two sexes is of 
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nniyersal prevalence. It holds good, not only in the 
human race. Throughout tJlie animal kingdom, and 
indeed in the vegetable world also, the female paasivelj 
awaits the active approach of the male. The dis- 
tinction rests, no doubt, upon the ultimate and 
fundamental difference of the male and female 
elements — the sperm and the genu. The first is 
locomotor; the second is non-locomotor. From the 
point of view of racial persistence, the individual is 
nothing but an apparatus {ca containing, protecting, 
and perfecting the sexual element or elements, and 
for bringing them together when they are mature. 
In those cases in which the germ and sperm are both 
elaborated in the same individual, that is, in true 
hermaphroditism, the individual is maritallj neutral ; 
but wherever the sexes are separate, they partake of 
the nature of their own sexual elements. Biologically, 
the female is of no importance, except as the hostess 
and nurse of the germ ; the male is of no importance, 
except as the host and carrier of the sperm. Con- 
sequently, the marital rdle of tbe male is activdy to 
search for, and pursue the female; the marital rdle 
of the female is passively to await and expect the 
advances of the male. 

Consequent on this fundamental difference are 
certain others. For pursuit, greater ardour is 
necessary than for mere reception; and the court- 
ing activity of the male is, throughout the whole 
animal kingdom, more ardent than that of the female ; 
and this greater ardour is correlated with certain 
other differences. 

Being more ardent, men are less critical No 
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doubt, women often fall in lore with very inappro- 
priate objects ; but, not having the headlong ardour 
of the male, the female adolescent does not often 
emulate the calf-love of the male, which may be 
directed towarda anything that has the shape and 
attributes of a woman ; and is as often fixed upon a 
woman old enough to be his mother, or impossibly 
different in rank and station, or utterly unattractive 
to any one but himself, as upon a young and beautiful 
girl in his own rank of life. Attachmraits as inappro- 
priate, of the female, are not unknown ; but they 
are much less frequent. The greater passivity of 
the female allows of .more careful selection, and the 
mesalliance of a woman is much rarer than that of 
a man. 

Though man attains to sexual maturity later than 
woman, and usually marries a woman younger than 
himself— disparity in the opposite direction is felt 
to be a little unnatural — yet he falls in love earlier 
and more readily. A young man is always liable to 
fall head over ears in love with any moderately 
attractive woman that he happens to meet ; but a 
woman passes by many a man who might be sup- 
posed to be attractive to her, before she loses her 
heart; and usually does not fall in love till a later 
Bigb than her brother. 

Again, consonantly with their natural ardour, men 
fell in love, not only early, but often. No doubt 
they are desolate when they are rejected, but their 
desolation is not usually long<lived. The cavity left 
in their affections, by the extraction of the beloved 
object, is soon filled up by the insertion of another. 
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A man rarely marries his first love. He maj have 
loved a dozen or more before he makes his final 
selection ; and, consonantly, he is more fickle than 
woman. His afiection is transferred without mach 
difficulty, and witii no long interval between, from 
one object to another. Woman loves, on the whole, 
later, less readily, less frequently, and with greater 
constancy. Many women have but a single arrow 
in thsai quiver, and if this misses the target, ih&f 
are left weaponleea. The multitude of attractive 
and admirable women who become old maids, are 
not left anmarried for want of offers. If we coold 
learn their histories, we should find in each a tragedy. 
In earlier days they have loved, but their love was 
unsuccessful The man they loved died ; or he jilted 
them ; or he turned out a scamp ; or relatives inter- 
fered for one reason or anothw ; or he was too poor ; 
or there was an estrangement — a misunderstanding 
that was never cleared up ; or, perchance, he was 
attached to some one else, and never looked their 
way. Some reason there was why her arrow missed 
its mark ; and having once given all her love, she 
had no more to give; or, owing to the naturally 
greater constancy of the female, by the time her 
wound was healed, she had ceased to be attractive 
to marriageable men. To put the matter crudely, 
and with some exaggeration, when a woman loves, 
she loves one particular man, and must have him 
and no other ; when a man loves, he lovee a woman 
— any woman who is sufficiently attractive — and if 
she is not available, he finds little difficulty in trans- 
ferring his affections to another. Woman is by 
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nature a monogamist ; man has in him the elements 
of a polygamiat. 

Afi the desire of woman in eourtehip ia of the 
paasive clase — is not to court, but to be courted ; not 
to pursue, but to be pursued ; not so much to control, 
protect, love, as to be controlled, protected, loved, — 
so her conduct is much less active than that of the 
man. It is mainly passive, but it is not whoUj 
passive. As he pursues, she retires. Without 
retirement on her part, there can be no pursuit on 
his, and the rules of the game would not be observed. 
The first approach of courtship by mim, is met bj 
shrinking of the woman ; and man is so constituted, 
that this very shrinking increases his ardour. But 
shrinking is not the only activity exercised by the 
woman in courtship. WhUe it is his to pursue, it is 
her part to aUnre ; and the peculiarity of the aUure- 
m^lt is that it must be, or appear, undesigned and 
unintentional, or its efiect is not merely lost, but 
reversed. Deliberate allurement, manifestly designed 
and intended, is not aUurlng, but repeUent ; and 
yet, without some allurement, there will scarcely be 
courtship. It seems, therefore, that women are in a 
peculiarly hard case, and that no courtship could ever 
progress to a happy conclusion ; but it fortunately 
happens that many women are so attractive in face, 
figure, demeanour, or character, that these of them- 
selves constitute sufficient allurement ; and that men 
at the period, and in the pursuit, of courtship, are so 
blind, that allurements of the most transparently 
artificial character, appear to them unconscious and 
undesigned. 
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Wliile these are the reepectdve parte of the man 
and the woman in coortship ; parte that are reciprocal, 
and complemeDtary, and contrasted with each other ; 
yet it is very frequent for the man to exhibit some 
feminine qualities, and for the woman to exhibit 
some smack of mascaline qualities in coortship. For 
the primary characters of sex to be commingled, or 
indefinite in their demarcation, is extremely rare. 
A true hermaphrodite is almost unknown. But 
the paeudo- hermaphrodite is not extremely rare. 
Occasionally, we find the secondary characters of sex 
misplaced, so that the male has the smooth face, the 
high-pitched voice, the mammary development, and 
the rounded contour of the female ; or the female has 
the facial hirsuteness, the deep voice, the want of 
mammary development, and the narrow ihips of the 
male. The tertiary sexual qualitiea are very often 
commingled ; and what may be termed a mental 
hermaphrodism, is fi^uent enough. We find men 
with the characteristic womanly qualities of passivity ; 
of willingness to be controlled and protected rather 
than e^emess to control and protect ; of tact rather 
than domination ; of intuition rather than reasoning ; 
of sympathy and pity rather than of equity and 
justice. In such cases we find that, in coortahip, 
the male practises allurement by finicking attention 
to dress ; the female pursues with some approach to 
the ardour of the male ; we find men who emulate 
women in the constancy of their affections; and 
women who resemble men in the ease and frequency 
with which their affections are transferred ; men who 
are fastidious, and fall in love but once, — women 
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who are fiu from being eclectic, and even are prone 
to miaallicmce. 

The natural aidonr of the male ensures that, in 
this sex, mere defect in the activity of courtship is 
infrequent. There are, indeed, those who are brought 
up from childhood to the prospect of joining a 
celibate priesthood, and whose activity in this respect 
is subdued and suppressed ; and it must be admitted 
that, in most cases at the present day, the suppression 
is surprisingly complete and effectual ; but the history 
of monasticism is one long record of broken vows 
and diaappointed aspirations. Bishops, Archbishops, 
Popes, Kings, and Princes ; Philosophers, such as 
Jovinian and Erasmus ; Demagogues, such as Piers 
Plowman ; Fathers of the Church, such as Augustin 
and Chrysostom ; Monks, such as Dunstan ; Friars, 
such as Bonaventura ; and Councils of the Church ; 
deplored, in one continuous denunciation, extending 
over many centuries, the disordras, corruptions, and 
scandals of monastic bodies. Naturam eacpdlaa 
fwrca — . No doubt monastic and clerical vows of 
celibacy are better observed in these days, but 
outside of this class, the number of men who do not 
in early life exhibit activity in courtship, is very 
small indeed. It is true that, in the cases of a few 
diatiuguished men, of whom Macaulay is the most 
conspicuous example, there is no record of a love 
affair ; but then our record of their lives is probably 
incomplete. Even in such a misanthropist as Swift, 
courtship was not wanting, even iu middle life ; and 
the totfd absence of the inclination mast be extremely 
rare. Less infrequent in the courting activities of 
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men, is the presence of a certain element of femininity, 
in a constancy, and inability of ready transfer of the 
affections, which is more characteristic of the female 
than of the male. Here and there we find a case, 
even in the male, in which a single unsuccessfol 
courtship has led to permanent discontinuance of 
this mode of conduct, and subsidence into a life of 
voluntary celibacy. More frequent is excess of 
ardonr on the one hand, and of fickleness on the 
other. There are men who pester the object of their 
afi'ections with unwelcome attentions, long after the 
imwelcomeness has been plainly indicated to them ; 
and there are others who transfer their attentions 
with startling suddenness and frequency, from one 
object to another. Ordinarily, it needs a certain 
length of acquaintance to inspire a man with sufficient 
passion for a woman to initiate a serious courtship ; 
though good looks and attractive manners are always 
a stimulus to the desire of further acquaintance ; bat 
there is no doubt of the occurrence, in some cases, 
of love at first sight ; and, in such cases, courtship 
begins simultaneously with acquaintanceship. From 
this it is but a step, though it is a long step, to 
courtship without any acquaintance at all. There 
are authentic cases in which a man has fiJlen in love 
with a woman, and has pursued her with the intention 
of courtship, upon the strength of her portrait, or 
even of an epistolary correspondence ; and it is not 
unknown for a man to be hopelessly attached to a 
woman he has never seen, with whom he has had no 
correspondence, and whom he does not recognise even 
when he meets her. Such conduct transcends the 
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limits of the normal, and is not witnessed except in 
the insane, of whose insanity it is evidence. It is 
exceeded in abnormality by other cases, in which a 
man is in love with a womau who has no existence 
outside of hia own imagination. Such a case has 
fallen under my own observation. 

In woman, defect, either original or acquired, of 
the activities of courtship, lb much less rare than in 
men. As the normal activity is less, so the defect 
or absence of such activity is a less departure from 
the normal There is an appreciable number of 
women who never fall in love at all ; who never 
exhibit any inclination towards any member of the 
opposite sex ; and who embrace a celibate, and even 
a conventual life, as their natural and congenial 
career. Much more frequent, however, are those 
women who fix their a£Eection in early life upon a 
man, who either does not respond, or whom fate 
separates them from, either before or soon after 
marriage ; and thereupon renounce all eflFort, as they 
are destitute of all desire, to secure another suitor. 
That leas facility of the transference of affection, 
which is a characteristic of the woman in comparison 
with the man, is in them exaggerated into im- 
possibility. Thenceforward they renounce all effort 
to attract the other sex. On the contrary, the 
courtship of a man repels and irks them ; and to 
avoid the discomfort, they may deliberately render 
themselves unattractive by the assumption of some 
nnbecoming costume. Our foremothers in such 
circumstances, who did not wish to join a religious 
community, would assume a brevet rank, which 
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coDrentioDEilly rendered them as unapproachable as if 
they were married ; bat this custom is now ont of 
faBhion; and, if such women do not enter religion, 
they now trust to their own demeanour to repel 
possible suitors, and render courtship impracticable. 

On the other hand, ezcesa of the activities of 
coartship in woman is by no means unknown. There 
are plenty of flirts who cannot become acquainted 
with a man without seeking to allure him into 
courtship ; who measure their success in life by the 
number of scalps they can hang upon their belts ; with 
whom neither the tie of their own marriage, nor the 
tie of friendship with the wives of their victims, nor 
even the repolsion which their wiles create in those 
who penetrate their object, is enough to keep from 
seeking to attract the courtship of every man they 
come across. Another way in which the activity of 
courtship becomes excessive in woman, is when it is 
prolonged, as it sometimes is, to an age at which it 
would, even if successful, no longer serve the purpose 
for which it exists. When women at, oi beyond, the 
limit of child-bearing age, dress themselves as young 
girls, and exercise towards young men the allurements 
that they might appropriately have exercised five- 
and-twenty years before, we may fiurly regard such 
activity as excessive ; and the ridicule and dis- 
approbation that such conduct incurs, is based upon 
the discernment of its incongruity with the ultimate 
end of courtship. When this mode of conduct is 
continued, not only beyond the menopause, but 
onward into actual senility, or when it is revived 
and becomes active at the age of sixty, or seventy, 
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then it ia recognised as not merely exceflsive, but 
excessive beyond the bounds of sanity. For an old 
woman to fall in love, to ogle and leer, to lay herself 
oat to attract the other sex, to flirt, and to indulge 
in the^playfal sallies of a girl ; is felt to be no longer 
ridiculous. It is now become painful, and marks an 
advance from normal to morbid excess. 

Another mode of excess in the courting activity 
of women is exhibited, if active and evident allurement 
becomes preponderant over that passive attractiveness, 
which is the peculiar charm of woman. Such excess 
satisfies the definition of perversion of conduct, since 
it is conduct that tends to defeat the very instinct 
by which it is prompted. 

Jealous Condcot 

Different as the r61e and method of man are from 
those of woman in courtship, yet the aim of each is 
the same as that of the other. It is the exclusive 
possession of the affection, of the paramount interest 
and regard, and finally of the person, of the loved 
object. What is desired is not merely possession, 
but exclusive possession. This is the aim of court- 
ship ; this is the desire that reigns paramount daring 
coartship, and subsequently extends itself over 
married life ; and any interference with the exclusive 
possession, that is attained by successfol courtship, 
arouses the lethal passion of jealousy, and the 
conduct that is prompted by jealousy. 

Jealous conduct ia conduct directed towards 
obtaining and preserving exclusive possesaioa, and 
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resenting any mfringemeut of this privilege; and 
such conduct variee much io scope, in activity, and 
in mode of expression. 

67 the scope of jealous conduct is meant the 
objects towards which it is directed. The desire of 
the lover is not merely to possess, but to obtain 
exclusive possession ; and to obtain exclusive pos- 
session not merely of the person, bat of the affection ; 
and not merely of the affection, but of the regard 
and attention, of the loved object. The primary 
scope of jealousy is directed to excluding from the 
possession of the beloved object, all others of the 
opposite sex; and efforts directed to this end 
constitute the crudest and most elementary mode of 
jealoQs conduct ; but thia ia fai from being the limit 
of conduct prompted by jealousy. The jealous 
person demands the undivided and exclusive regard 
of the beloved, and is jealous not only of affection, 
but of attention, bestowed upon others — is jealous 
not only of attention bestowed upon other men by a 
woman, and upon other women by a man, but of 
attention bestowed upon persons of the same sex. 
Nay, jealousy does not stop short even at this. The 
jealous man is aggrieved at the affection and attention 
bestowed by his wife upon their own child; the 
jealous woman is jealous, not only of her lover's 
attention to other women, and of his friendships 
with other men, but resents his attachment to his 
dog, his gun, his book, and his favourite amusement. 
There are, indeed, those who confine the direction of 
their jealousy to these secondary extensions, and are 
more jealous of them than of persons of the same sex. 
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That jealonsj varies in activity, or in the intensity 
of the stimalus that provokes it, is a commonplace. 
Theie are men who can look with complacency upon 
the fliztatiooB of their wivee, and even regard actual 
nnfiut^fiilneas with indifference; bat it is rather 
remarkable that such toleration is much rarer in 
women. The woman who does not love her husband, 
and who carries on amours of her own, may yet be 
desperately jealous of the attentions of her husband 
to other women. Again, there are men who cannot 
endure to see their wives treat other men with even 
ordinary civility. To see hie wife even smile at 
another man's witticisms, or appear interested in 
another man's conversation, excites, in such husbands, 
a fury of jealousy, and provokes an outburst of 
jealous conduct. 

Again, jealousy prompts, in different persons, to 
differwt manifestations. In some it provokes sulks, 
in others fury, according to the nature of the jealous 
person. By some, the resentment is directed against 
the spouse or the lover ; by others against the third 
party or thing that is believed to have engaged the 
affection or attention of the spouse or lover ; and by 
yet others, the revenge of jealousy is directed against 
the self; so that when, as not seldom happens, the 
jealousy rises to homicidal intensity, the jealous man 
may murder his wife or sweetheart, or the man to 
whom he thinks she is attached, or he may commit 
suicide ; and so, mutatis mutandis, with t^e woman. 
If the passion of jealousy does not reach the pitch of 
homicide, it prompts, in any case, to conduct that is 
antfm;onistic and hostile ; and the hostility and 
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antagonism may be directed against either of the 
bhree parties concerned, or f^ainst any two, or 
against all of them. In the male, the primary 
antf^nism ia directed against the rival; bat of 
this we do not hear often, for there is a convention 
that a quarrel about a woman is to be attributed to 
some other motive. The injuring of the loved one, 
and of himfielf, by the jealous man, are about equally 
frequent ; and commonly the revenge includes both. 
By the woman, the injurious effect of jealousy is 
more often directed to the sacrifice of herself; but 
not infrequently it leads to attempts to injure the 
rival, which may range from mere depreciation of 
that rival's good looks, to destroying them by the aid 
of vitriol. It is much more rare in the woman than 
in the man, for revenge to be taken on the loved 
object. 

There is a peculiar occasion of jealousy, that is 
not infrequent, and that is not provoked by, or 
directed against, any particular third person ; that 
is aroused, not by any infringement of exclusive 
possesaion, but merely by inability to obtain exclusive 
possession of the loved object. A man loves a woman 
who does not respond to his advances, or, more 
commonly, who has given him some encouragemrait, 
bat finds, on better acquaintance, that he is not her 
ideal, and refuses to respond any further to his 
attentions. In such cases, it often happens that the 
desire of exclusive possession is so strong in the man, 
that the mere denial of it, without any tranaference 
of the right to a third pwson, is enough to rouse him 
to fr«Dtic violence. ' If I cannot have her,' he says, 
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'no one else shall'; and he renders the prediction 
sure by murdering the object of his choice. It is 
remarkable that this particular manifestation of 
jealousy is confined to the lower strata of society, 
and is never displayed by men of birth and breeding. 
In yet other cases, that are not very rare, the 
passion for exclusive posaeasion prompts to conduct 
destructive to the lives of both lovers, even though 
they are mutually attached, and neither contemplates 
the unfaithfulnesB of the other. We frequently 
witness cases of the double suicide of two lovers, to 
whose union some obstacle, that appears to them 
insuperable, is opposed. To speak of such acts as 
the outcome of jealousy, appears inappropriate, for 
we usually associate this term with the straying of 
the one party from the exclusive possession of the 
other; but it is clear that exclosive possession is 
interfered with and negatived, as much by pre- 
vention of coming together, as by separation after 
union ; and it is interference with this desire of 
exclosive possession, that prompts the conduct in 
these cases of double suicide, as in cases of murder 
from motives of jealousy. This mode of conduct, 
also, ia confined to persons low in the social scale. 
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MARITAL OOKDTJCT 

This mode of conduct need not detain as long. As 
in courtship, so in marriage, the parts of the sexes 
are eomplementarj and reciprocal. It is the part of 
the husband to provide sustenance for the wife ; it is 
the part of the wife to apply, for the common use, 
the sustenance provided hy the husband. It is the 
dntj of both to provide mutual interest in each 
other's occupations ; mutual congratulations in saccesB ; 
mutual consolation in misfortune ; mntual confidence 
towards each other ; mutual asBiatance as (gainst the 
rest of the world ; mutual upholding of each other's 
reputation and credit ; mutual respect of one 
another's secrets; reciprocal affection and kind 



In these matters, defect is more frequent than 
excess. The husband may fail to provide the 
necessary sustenance for his wife. If his failure 
proceeds from an inability which applies equally to 
himself, the failure is In indirectly self-conservatiTe, 
not in marital conduct ; but if he applies his means to 
his own sustenance and pleasure, and leaves his wife 
in want, or insufficiently provided for, the failure is 
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in the marital department of condact; and anch 
failure is far from infrequent. On the other hand, 
the wife who applies the common fiind of sustenance, 
provided by the husband, exclusively or mainly to 
her own satisfaction, is guilty of dereliction of marital 
conduct. The wife who spends in dress the hoose- 
keeping money, or pawns the ftimiture to obtain 
drink, is as much to blame, as the husband who 
spends on racing and betting, the wages that his wife 
needs for her support. 

A more frequent mode of marital neglect, and one 
almost as fertile in producing estrangement and un- 
happiness in the household, is absorption in interrats 
that are not shared by the spouse, and fidlure to 
manifest interest in his or her occupations and 
amusements. When husband and wife have each 
their own hobbies, their particular and unshared 
friendships ; when their interests are separate ; when 
the wife shows no interest in the husband's success in 
his business or [^ofession, the husband no interest in 
the wife's social triumphs or failures ; the purpose of 
marriage is onfulfiUed, and each exhibits neglect of 
marital condact. Such neglect is, unhappily, frequent 
enough ; and scarcely less frequent — indeed a part of 
the same mode of conduct — is failure of the manifesta- 
tions of affection, and of the reciprocation of Idndly 



A step beyond this conduct, and a long step, is 
actual depreciation and disparagement of one spouse 
by the other. How fax this marks defect or disorder 
of conduct, depends on its mode and degree. The 
wife or the husband who consults doctor or solicitor. 
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in all the secrecy of professional confidence, with 
respect to the laches of hosband or wife, pursues a 
source of conduct for which there may be a t^rettable 
necessity ; even to consult in confidence some 
intimate friend may be allowable ; but to indulge in 
disparagement of husband or wife to acquaintances, 
or in mixed company, is a dereliction of marital 
conduct which incurs severe reprobation. Even to 
listen to such disparagement is not consistent with 
the maintenance of proper marital relations. More 
especially is it the duty of each spouse to preserve 
the respect of their children for the other. 

On the other hand, marital conduct may be 
excessive. The caresses and endearments which ace 
right, and proper, and obligatory, to the marital 
relation, in private, are not to be carried on under 
the obsOTvation of others. 'Die emphasised devotion 
to one another in public, of a married pair, excites 
disrespect; and thus tends to diminish that con- 
sideration of each in the eyes of onlookers, that it is 
the object of the other to increase. 



Pabental akd Filial Conduct 

Parental conduct is the nourishing, cherishing, 
protection, and up-bringing of children, and in this 
the mother is the most immediately concerned : the 
&ther acts mainly through the intermediation of the 
mother. 

The desire for motherhood is experienced, and 
finds expression in motherly conduct, long before 
maternity becomes actual, and often enough when 
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matemitj h altogether denied. It is, perhaps, not 
justifiable to r^ard the plajing of little girls with 
dolls as wholtj due to the instinct of motherhood. 
Much may be pat down to imitation, and the desire 
to emulate the conduct of the adult; and in this 
respect, playing with dolls is prompted by the same 
instinct as playing at keeping shops, at horses, and 
so forth ; but a part of the pleasure which little girls 
find in plapng with dolls may no doubt be pat 
down to a precocious display of the instinct of 
motherhood. Women', to whom maternity is denied, 
find satisfaction for their maternal instinct, sometimes 
in the adoption of the ofispring of others, sometimes 
in mothering a nephew, or other young relative, or 
even a stranger; and if these outlets are denied to 
them, will lavish a quasi-maternal afiection on a lap- 
dog, a cat, or even a parrot, or a canary-bird. To 
every normally constituted woman, weakness and 
helplessness appeal with irresistible urgency for 
protection and cherishing ; end do not evoke the 
contonpt that is apt to be mingled with masculine 
pity. 

Powerful as the instinct of motherhood is in the 
normal woman, there are women in whom it is 
defective; who neglect, and even ill-treat, their 
children, and the children of others who may be 
entrusted to their care ; and one of the most regular 
manifestations of the insanity that attacks some 
wonjien about the time of child-birth, is the reversal 
of the instinct of motherhood, and the craving to 
destroy that life that they have just brought into 
existence. This very carious mode of conduct 
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remains up to the present u&accoantable ; but that 
it is foimded deep in character, and la in some way 
connected with the instinct of motherhood, is shown 
bj two very striking facts. In the first place, it is 
never exhibited hj the male ; and in the second, it is 
shared with the human mothers by the females of 
many of the lower animals. Parturient dogs, rabbits, 
pigs, and other animals will, under certain circum- 
stances, destroy their new-bom ofispiing; and even 
the sheep wiU, as I have witnessed, butt and drive 
away a weakly lamb, refuse it its natural sustenance, 
and leave it to starve. If this horrible attitude were 
adopted towards those offspring only that were weak, 
and had little chance of attaining maturity, it would 
be biologically explicable; but it is not so limited. 
The rabbit, the pig, and the dog destroy the whole 
of the litter, with impartial brutality ; and the human 
mother, in the insanity of the puerperium, destroys 
her child, howev^ robust and promising that child 
may be. This remarkable reversal of the maternal 
instinct bears something the same relation to the 
normal, as Sadism bears to the crude sdxual instinct 
The Une that divides excess of maternal instinct 
from the normal, is a fine one. Mothers who devote 
themselves to their children with such solicitude as 
to impair their own health, display a d^ree of 
maternal conduct that is excessive from the point of 
view of the individual ; but in the scheme of nature, 
it is the part of the parent to submit to sacrifice, and 
to welcome sacrifice, for the sake of the offspring, if 
such self-sacrifice conduces to the survival, or even 
to the welfare of the child. But such a degree of self- 
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sacri6ce on the part of the mother, as imperila the 
wel&re of the child, by diBenabling the mother from 
giviog the child the uurtuie and care that it needs, 
must be regarded as excessive. Such self-sacrifice is 
sometimes seen, in the exhaustion and impaurment of 
health produced hj nursing a sick child. 

A mode of maternal conduct that may be regarded 
as excessive, is seen in the spoiling of children by 
OTer-indalgeht mothers. The function of maternity 
is to cherish, protect, and nourish the child, until it 
is fit to take its own part in the struggle for life. 
The common fimction of both parents is to prepare 
the ofispring for this straggle, by education and 
direction of faculty. The two functions are to some 
extent incongruous, and even antagonistic. That 
the child may survive, its weakness must be supple- 
mented by the strength of the parent ; it must have 
much done for it that it is unable to do for itself; 
but if too much is done for it, it will never acquire 
the power of doing things for itsell That its faculties 
may develop, they must have scope for exercise ; 
but this exercise must be within the limits fixed by 
the membership of a community, which is inconsistent, 
as we have seen, with complete fireedom. The proper 
upbringing of a child demands, therefore, a combina- 
tion of modes of action that are to some extent 
incongruous. While many things must be done for 
it, it must be encouraged and stimulated to do things 
for itself; and while some freedom of action must be 
allowed to it, lAna fireedom must be checked and 
circumscribed by the common necessity of not 
interfering with the legitimate liberty of action of 
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others. The over-indulgent parent spoils the child 
in both respects. The parent does for the child 
much that the child is capable of doing for itself, 
and thus the child's faculties remain, in these 
directions, undeveloped; and the child is allowed 
freedom to encroach on the libertj of others, is 
encouraged in selfish and self-indulgent conduct, 
which unfits it for its position in its eommonity. 
Hence spoilt children are, when they grow up, on 
the one hand incapable, since they aie unaccustomed 
to the exercise of capacity ; and on the other un- 
popular, &om their selfishness and want of considera- 
tion for others. 

Excess in the other direction becomes from time 
to time preponderant. Too much in the way of self- 
help is required of the child ; too little fireedom of 
action is allowed to it. When the Uttle Duke of 
Gloucester, the only child of Queen Anne who 
survived infancy, had a difficulty in carrying his 
enormous hydrocephalic head upstairs, he was caned 
by his father until the stairs were surmounted ; and 
the instance is an extreme one, of a practice that has 
always prevailed, when the mode of conduct that 
we call Puritan has prevailed. Together with this 
compulsion of children to take upon them prematurely 
the burden of self-help, there goes, consistently, 
excessive prohibition of the exercise of faculty; so 
that, not only is that exercise forbidden that interferes 
with the legitimate freedom of others, but, by anticipa- 
tion of motive, exercise of faculty is forbidden for its 
own sake ; and children are checked and limited in 
every direction by a comprehensive system of ' Don'ts ' 
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and ' Ton mustn'ts ' applied to every mode of 
spontaneous activity. Since spontaneous activity is 
inherently pleasant, these prohibitionB are easily 
extended to whatever activity is pleasant ; and it 
comes about under this regime, that children are 
urged and compelled to do what is distasteM, 
because it is distasteful to them ; and are prohibited 
&om doing what is pleasant, because it is pleasant. 

The ill-consequences of this mode of training are 
less grave than those of the opposite mode. Children 
brought up under a Puritan regime, become, when 
adult, eminently capable. The ill-consequence of 
the training is shown chiefly in the reaction that is 
prone to follow when the stem hand of authority is 
removed. Then the long repressed craving for 
pleasurable activity is apt to break out in excessive 
manifestation ; and the riotous excesses of the 
adolescent who is suddenly freed from over-r^orous 
discipline, are sufficiently notorious. 

Filial conduct is the reciprocal of parental. As 
the part of the mother is to protect, nourish, and 
cherish the child ; so the part of the child is to be 
protected, nourished, and cherished by the mother; 
and the corresponding conduct is purely passive, 
except in as for it requiiea a following and clinging to 
the mother on the part of the child. The reciprocal 
conduct of the child towards the father, whose 
conduct towards the child is rather directive than 
merely cherishing, is obedience ; for without obedience 
on the part of the child, the tuition of the father 
would be of no effect 
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Filial condact, in respect of following the parent. 
and leaving to the paient the initiative in action, is 
often defective. Children are apt to be what is 
called wilful ; that ia, to strike oat modes of activity 
for themselves, without waiting for parental initiative. 
For satisfaction of curiosity, they play with fire and 
water, with razors and sharp tools ; they meddle ; 
tiiey get into mischief; they wander, and get lost. 
It is often defective, too, in respect of obedience. 
That which is enjoined is not performed ; and that is 
done which is forbidden. Correct conduct in these 
respects, is, however, relative to the age and develop- 
ment of the child ; and the nice adaptation of 
mutaal conduct, so that the child is allowed initiative 
as far aa its safety permits, and is freed from the 
obligation of obedience as its own power of self- 
restraint develops, is often a matter of difficulty. 
The usual tendency of the child is to arrogate to 
itself a premature initiative, and freedom from the 
bonds of obedience ; and for the parent to perpetuate 
the dependence of the child beyond what is necessary 
or useful ; but the reverse errors are not very 
infrequent. The parent carelessly allows the child 
to go its own way ; the child fails to assume a proper 
initiative, and remains in tutelage after the age of 
tutelage is past. Some parents there are, who never 
recc^ise the obligation of parenthood to guide and 
direct their children ; some children who remain 
children in adult age, and never dare assume the 
responsibility of deciding an important matter for 



As age advances, the respective parts of parent 
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and child are first modified, and at length reversed. 
Command on the part of the parent is softened into 
exhortation ; and exhortation is modified into advice. 
Prohibition is replaced by warning, and warning by 
friendly caution. Then, after a period of discuaaion 
of modes of conduct on a basis of equality, comes a 
time when the aged parent needs protection, cherish- 
ing and nurtore from the middle-aged child; and 
the child looks for some surrender of initiative, some 
deference to his or her wishes, on the part of the 
parent This is the course of nature ; bat experience 
shows that it is often interfered with. There are 
parents who maintain, even to extreme old age, a 
tyrannical control over their children ; there are 
children who repudiate their obligations towards 
their aged parents, and would leave them destitute, 
in the absence of legal compulsion for their support 
On the other hand, there are pious children, who 
devote, to the cherishing and support of a parent, 
years and energies that might well have been 
expended in the fvodnction and rearing of offspring 
of their own ; and such conduct most be r^arded, 
from the point of view of strict biology, as excessively 
filial. 
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Iin>IRBCrLT VITAL OONDUOT 

Undbr thiH head are included those modes of coDdact 
whose biologic importance is indirect. Some biologic 
importance, some influence on the life-worthiness of 
the individual, the communitj, or the stirp, it would 
seem they must have ; or it would be difficult to ac- 
count, on biologic grounds, for their existence; bnt 
whatever influence thej have on conservation, is 
indirect ; and it is from no avowed or recc^niaed 
biologic motive that they are entered on. We shall 
find, in the course of our inqoiry, that some of them 
have, in fact, great biologic importance, and are 
power&l factors in the preservation and survival of 
either the individual or the community ; and so, 
indirectly, of the stirp ; but their influence on t^ 
end is indirect. They are not undertaken from the 
motive of either self-conservation, or social or race 
conservation. Their pursuit depends on motives 
supplied ad hoc; and whatever advantage they 
convey towards survival, is indirect, a quasi-incidental 
consequence of their pursuit ; unknown to, and unre- 
cognised by, the actor; and would, in some cases, 
be heartOy and honestly repudiated by him. The 
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scientific investigator would repudiate with scom 
the suggestion that he is actuated hj an}' motive of 
utility. Indeed, he has been known to propose the 
toast, 'Here's to the latest scientific discovery, and 
VOAJ it never be of any use to any one ' ; and though 
he knows from innumerable instances, that the most 
recondite scientific investigation is apt to bear un- 
expected fruit in utilitarian application, this applica- 
tion is incidental only. It was from no utilitarian 
motive that the investigation was pursued ; and the 
investigator himself often looks with indifference on 
the atilitarian application of his discovery. Never- 
theless, were it not for the proved utility of investiga- 
tion, not the investigation only, but the investigator, 
would never have come into existence, as will pres- 
ently be shown. It is the indirect vital consequence 
of investigation, that alone renders possible the 
practice of investigation, and the existence of in- 
vestigators. The religious devotee woold regard 
with abhorrence the suggestion that, in his devotion 
to his religion, the motive of utility has any place. 
Nor has it any place in his intention or knowledge ; 
but nevertheless, the inculcations of religion have a 
social utility, which is none the less powerful for 
being indirect; and but for this utility, it would 
be impossible to account, on biologic grounds, for 
the existence, in every community that is exposed 
to competition, of some religious belief, however 
grotesque; some religious observance, however bar- 
barous, and prima facie anta-social. 

The indirectly vital modes of conduct are of four 
chief kinds — Recreative, Aesthetic, Investigative, 
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and Religious. The four modes have manifest kin- 
ships, and two or more are often satisfied bj the 
same act. Investigation is one mode of recreation ; 
the contemplation of beantiful things is another. 
The beauty of a thing often leads to its investiga- 
tion ; and religion at once satisfies our curiositj as to 
the origin and destination of men and things, and 
calls to its aid all the means we have of appealing to 
aesthetic appreciation. In attending a rehgioua cere- 
monial, we gratify at once the instinct of religion or 
devotion, the need of exercising faculty, the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and the dramatic sentiment. 

Rbcreative Conddct 

Recreative conduct consists of acts that are under- 
taken for the satisfaction of the mere exercise of 
faculty, and not primarily for the achievement of an 
end. Doubtless, in almost every recreative activity 
there is an end in view. Even -in trundling a hoop, 
there is the end of keeping the hoop upright ; and 
even in playing patience with cards, or solitaire, 
there is a certain aim to be achieved in getting the 
cards into a certfun sequence, or clearing the marbles 
off the board ; but these are not the primary aims of 
these recreations. The aim, even when achieved, is 
worthless. It serves no subsequent end. It con- 
tributes nothing to the sum of life. No one would 
undertake the exertion for the attainment of this end 
alone. If we wanted to arrange the cards in that 
particular order, it woald be much easier to arrange 
them deliberately to tiiat end, without observing the 
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rules of the game. If we wanted to get the marblea 
off the board, we could do so b^ turning it upside 
down, without going through the elaborate ceremonial 
of the game. The games are undertaken, not 
primaril)' for the purpose of achieving their ostensible 
ends, but for the purpose of exercising the fincultiea 
used in attaining these ends. The achievement of 
the end answers no purpose, and gives no pleasure. 
It does not in the least matter in what order the 
cards are arranged, or whether the marbles are on or 
off* the •board, or whether the hoop is upright or 
horizontal What does matter, and what the game 
is undertaken for, is not to get these things done, 
but to do them in a particular way, in a way fenced 
about with restrictions which make the doing difficult, 
and compel the exercise of a certain skill ; and it is 
in the exercise of this sldll that the pleasure consists, 
and that the purpose of the game exists. Whatever 
satia&ction is felt at the successful issue of the game, 
is derived, not from the end achieved — the arrange- 
ment that has been made of the cards, or what not — 
but in the &ct that faculty has been BuccessfuOy 
exercised — that evidence has been obtained of the 
possession of skill. 

Early in this book, a distinction was drawn be- 
tween play and work ; and it may be expected that the 
distinction between recreative, and what maybe termed 
remunerative, activity, should correspond therewith ; 
but it will be seen that it does not. Play was 
defined as that which is agreeable and congenial to 
do : work as that which is irksome ; and it matters 
not to this distinction whether the play or the work 
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is or IB not biologically reutuneratiye. Work is 
usually so Temanerative, or is intended and hoped to 
be remunerative, it is true; for were it not, there 
would be little motive for undertaking an occupation 
that is uncongenial ; and play is usually biolc^ically 
unremanerative, but by no means necessarily so ; for 
it may be that the occupation which serves the 
conservation, direct or indirect, of the individual, or 
of the community, or of the race, may be congenial 
and pleasurable. But occupation undertaken for 
these ends, though it may be play, is not recreation 
in the sense in which that term is nsed here, for it is 
directly biologically remunerative. It is undertaken, 
not [merely for the sake of pleasurably eserciaing 
faculty, but for the sake of an end that is biologically 
important. Just as there may be play which is 
biologically remunerative, and is therefore not re- 
creation; as, for instance, when a man earns hia 
living by an occupation that is thoroughly congenial 
and delightful to him ; so there may be work which 
is recreative in character, as when a man undertakes 
the distasteful task of preparing his fishing tackle, or 
filling his cartridges, in preparation for the biologi- 
cally unremnnerative occupation of fly-fishing or 
partridge shooting on the morrow. Work and play, 
as here used, are, therefore, not necessarily equivalent 
with remunerative and recreative activity respec- 
tively, but have special meanings, which seem to be 
justifiable. 

Recreative conduct, therefore, is conduct under- 
taken for the mere pleasure of exercising faculty, and 
without r^ard to any biologically useful end to be 
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served theiebj ; and, thus understood, recreation is 
commonly divided into intellectual and phTsical, 
according as the facnlties exercised are, predominantlj, 
the rearrangement of ideas, or muscular co-ordinations. 
I say predoniinantly, for the pure ezerdse of either, 
without any intermixture of the other, is rare. Even 
in playing chess, which is sometimes taken as the 
type of intellectual recreation, the pieces have to be 
moved by co-ordinated muscular action ; even in 
composing verses, at least incipient movements of 
articulation must accompany the process. Similarly, 
all muscular exercise, even that of rowing, which is,, 
perhaps, the most automatic, is dependent for rate, 
extent, and other components, on mental guidance. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain real distinction to be 
made between the recreation that is preponderantly 
mental, and employs muscular co-ordination as a 
mere subsidiary ; and recreation that is preponder- 
antly muscular, and needs mental exertion merely 
for guidance. 

If, however, recreative activity is forbidden, by 
its very nature, from undertaking tasks that shall be 
biologically remunerative, what sphere of action is 
open to it? what regions can it occupy? The 
regions are two. One mode of recreative conduct 
consists in pursuing modes of action that once had a 
biological importance, but have ceased to be im- 
portant, and these are comprehensively termed sports ; 
the other in surmounting difficulties artificially 
created for the mere purpose of surmounting them, 
and these satisfy the definition of games. In either 
case, the interest of emulation may be added, and 
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usually 18 added ; and we seek in recreation to ontdo 
our fellows, and so gain their applause, as an 
additional gratification. 

One moiety of recreative activity consists in the 
pursuit of archaic or obsolete occapations — in t^e 
return to a more primitive state of affairs. A lai^e 
number of the recreations of civilised men are founded 
on the chase, which was a vital occupation in a less 
civilised state of society. A favourite recreation of 
children is in climbing trees, which was a vital 
exercise to their simian ancestors. Coaching, the 
serious business of a former generation, is the recrea- 
tion of the present. Campiug-out and picnicking 
are returns to an obsolete mode of existence. In the 
adult, recreative activity is employed to expend the 
residue of energy that remains over after the vital 
needs are satisfied. The vital needs of children, and 
of young vertebrates generally, are satisfied wholly 
or mainly by the exertions of their parents ; and the 
greater portion of the aboondmg energies of the 
young is available for recreation, and is expended in 
recreation. With children, as with adults, a moiety 
of recreation consists in surmounting difficulties 
artificifdly created for the purpose of exercising 
faculty in surmounting them. The remaining moiety, 
which in adults consists in reviving archaic occupa- 
tions, is, in children, for the most part imitation of 
the occnpatioDiS of adults ; and this is the principle 
underlying the childish recreations of keeping shop, 
nursing dolls, playing horses, making pastry, and so 
forth. As the vital activities of the lower animals 
consist chiefly in pursuit, in evading pursuit, and in 
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conflict ; so we aee the recreative activity of puppies 
expended in chasing one another, and in friendly 
contests, in which they growl and spring at one 
another, biting each other's limbs and ears, with 
tender precaution against actually baiting ; so we 
see the recreative activity of the kitten expend itself 
in springing on the pretended prey that is represented 
by a dead leaf or a reel of cotton ; so we see kids 
butt at one another, with precautions against matual 
injury. 

The moiety of recreative occupation which consists 
in the sunnoanting of artificial and conventional 
difficulties, created or imagined for the mere purpose 
of exercising faculty in overcoming them, includes all 
games, properly so called; and in most games, the 
interest is enhanced by the introduction of emulation ; 
which is in part inspired by the instinct of combat, 
but in greater degree by that desire for admiration, 
and applause which we have seen to be such a 
powerful motive in human conduct. The natural 
and inherent interest of overcoming difficnlties, is 
enhanced by the interest of overcoming an antagonist. 

Many recreations are of mixed character, and 
consist in following an archaic occupation fenced 
about with conventional restrictions. Foxes are 
hunted, not for the sake of killing them, but for the 
sake of overcoming the difficulties of killing them 
according to rule. The mere killing could be done 
more cheaply and expeditiously by shooting. Trout 
can be caught much more easily and certainly by 
the net or the worm than with the fly; but, to 
render the occupation more recreative, it is made 
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artificially difficult, so that skill may be exerted, and 
faculty exercised. 

Recreation is the nattutal mode of activity of the 
young, and, up to a certain age, is the sole mode of 
activity. To the yonug, it is of great importance ; 
for the exercise of faculty, in which recreation 
consists, is the most effectual means of educating 
and improving faculty ; and the more various the 
modes of recreation, the more widely is faculty 
developed in more numerous directions. Hence it is 
important that the young should have opportunity 
for recreation of very various kinds. In this respect, 
their recreations are very frequently defective. The 
children of the poor, especiaUy in the slums of cities, 
are debarred by the circumstances of their lives from 
all but a very few modes of recreation. They have 
no toys ; they have no open spaces wherein to 
scamper at freedom ; they have no trees to climb ; no 
streams to wade in ; no mysteries of forest, glade, and 
copse to investigate ; no opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the wonders of animal and vegetable 
life and growth. The children of the weU-to-do, 
though they are less restricted, are still restricted 
unnecessarily. While at school, they are compelled 
to take part in certain conventional recreations, 
which, to many of the children are, though recreations, 
not play, but work ; since they are followed, not 
spontaneously because they are congenial, but from 
compulsion, being uncongenial For these reasons, 
recreation is often deficient in the lives of the young. 
In the adult, recreation may be wanting, on account 
of the absorbing claims of remunerative employment. 
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It maj be, and often is, that the service that a person 
can render to the commnnitj, ia of so little value, 
that its poverty in quality muat be compensated by 
quantity ; and in order to gain a livelihood, so much 
energy mast be expended on vital activity, that none 
is left over for recreation. Again, there are people in 
whom recreation iB deficient from want of knowledge, 
imagination, and practice. Until late in life, their 
energies have been wholly absorbed in the bnsineas 
of earning a livelihood ; and, when this is at length 
secure, they have lost the capacity of recreation : 
they have neither interest nor capability for any 
except vital occupations, and any attempt at recrea- 
tion results in mere boredom. 

In children, recreation can scarcely be excessive, 
for all recreation conduces to enhancement of faculty, 
and much of the school-time of children is occajaed 
by action that may be regarded as directed recreation. 
It is action that, if not undertaken, is at any rate 
imposed, for the mere purpose of exercising &calty, 
and not for the direct biologic profit to be obtained 
firom it. It may be regarded as a straining of the 
ordinary meaning of words, to apeak of the school 
tasks of children as recreative, but this sense of 
incongruity is due to the failure to distinguish 
between recreation and play. Many school tasks 
are recreative, since they have no direct biological 
profit ; but they may or may not be play, according 
as they are or are not congenial to the scholar. 

Whether the devotion of an adult to recreation is 
excessive or not, depends on the demands of his vital 
necessities. If he is provided with these by the 
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exertioDB of hifl predecessors, or hj Ms own previous 
exertion, there ia no reason why his whole time 
should not be given to recreative occupation ; but if 
he is dependent on his own exertions for his own 
livelihood and that of his family, and if he diverts 
his energies from this object to recreation, so that 
his livelihood is defective, then recreation is clearly 
excessive. 

The origin of recreative conduct is not far to seek. 
It is the mode of expending that energy that is left 
onexpended when the vital needs are satisfied. When 
physical safety is aasared; when the livelihood is 
gained, and the means are administered ; when the 
duty towards the community is done, and the marital 
and parental functions performed ; the energies may 
still be unexhausted. A residue of motion may still 
remaiu in the nervous system, unexpended, and 
demanding expenditure. This residue Is available 
for expenditure in recreation. Moreover, in children, 
and those whose means of livelihood are capitalised, 
the drain on the energies, necessitated by vital needs, 
is small; and the residue left for expenditure is 
not only available for recreation, but imperatively 
demands expenditure ; and such expenditure, even if 
it take the form of application to business, and so 
increasing the store of wealth, is really recreative. 
It is undertaken, not at the imperious demand of 
supplying vital needs, but because it is a congenial 
mode of employing feculty. 

Though recreation is not directly profitable in a 
biological sense, yet indirectly it is of great utility. 
It is in recreative activity that the young animal 
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learDs to co-ordinate its movementa, learna precisioD 
of action, acquires skill, obtains the necessarj exercise 
of faculty that contributes to the growth of muscle, 
bone, nervooB organisation, and general bodily 
efficiency ; and it ia in recreative activity, which 
always takes a form widely different from that of 
the compulsory activity of earning the livelihood, 
that the adult broadens his mind, iocreaaes his 
capabilities, and preserves his health of both body 
and mind. 



Aesthetic Conduct 

From the point of view of pure biology — of the 
preservation of the stirp — the appreciation of beauty, 
and the considerable department of conduct that is 
based upon, and prompted by, the appreciation of 
beauty, are not easily explicable. Grace of motion, 
indeed, means ease of motion. It impUes complete 
and efficient mastery over the movements, so that the 
maximum of effect is produced with the minimum of 
effort ; and it is clear that this is biologically 
advantageous. Caeteris parHnta, grace&l movement 
is economical movement. Form, ^ain, is potential 
movement. We recognise form by ocular movements, 
and the application of the term ' graceful,' to form as 
well as to movement, rests upon an inarticulate, un- 
expressed recognition, that the appreciation of both 
is at bottom the same. The researches of Helmholtz 
into the nature of harmony, lead to the conclusion 
that those sounds are to us the most be&utaftU, in 
which the ratio of stimulation, to fatigue or dis- 
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integration of tissue, is maximal ; and we may safely 
transfer this concloBion from sound to colour, and 
to other qualities. Beauty, therefore, in whatever 
form, means economy; and the fact that beauty is 
□ot pursued for the sake of economy, does not detract 
in the least from its economical advantage ; any more 
than the fact that cleanliness is pursued for its own 
sake, and from dislike of dirt, detracts firom its 
hygienic fidvantage. It must be admitted, however, 
that the economic advantage of beauty is not of 
sufficient magnitude to account for the appreciation 
of beanty, or for the enthusiasm that it inspires, and 
the eagerness with which it is pursued The waste 
of effort in clumsy and awkward movements is rarely 
great enough to be material; and the waste in 
contemplatiug ngly prospects, colours that swear at 
one another, or harsh and displeasing sounds, can 
scarcely ever be sufficient to determine the survival 
or non-survival of the contemplator. It must be 
acknowledged that the origin of aesthetic conduct is 
not to be found in biological advantage, and hence 
its proper inclusion among recreative activities. 

It has been shown that all forms of vital condact 
owe their existence ultimately to the instinctive 
craving for the preservation of the stirp; and it 
would be strange if the invocation of a second motive 
were needed to account for other condact, even 
though this other conduct has, pT-tma/ocie, no direct 
biological significance. Aesthetic conduct is no excep- 
tion to the rule that all condact is ultimately based 
upon the motive of reproduction of the race. The 
earliest glimmerings of aesthetic conduct in the 
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human race, aie exhibited in personal adornment for 
the attraction of tiie opposite sex ; and whatevra 
aesthetic conduct is exhibited in the lower animals, 
whether in the decoration of their haunts by the 
bower-birdfi ; in the display of their adornments by 
birds of beaatiful plumage ; in the exhibition of 
brilliant colours, or graceful morementa or attitudes, 
by other animals ; are all limited to the period of 
coortship, if they are not also confined to the actnal 
pursuit of courtship. Aesthetic conduct owes its 
origin, in &ct, to the motive of sexual attraction; 
and is the earliest, as it is the most efficient, means 
of pui^;ing the approaches of courtship of their 
grosser elements and signification, and devating the 
whole process to a higher plane. Once the value of 
beauty, and the love of beauty, as aids to the funda- 
mental fnactioD of courtship, are established; in 
process of time beauty becomes, by anticipation of 
motive, an end to be pursued for its own sake. 

Whatever its origin, the appreciation of beauty, 
like other secondary functions of life, varies within 
much wider limits than the primary fimctiona. Few 
indeed are the men in whom proneness to fall in 
love, and to court, are not strongly developed ; few 
indeed the women who lack the instinct of mother- 
hood ; but people are frequent enough in whom the 
instinct of sacrificing self to the common welfare is 
deficient ; and &equent enough are those whose sense 
of beauty, in some or all respects, is crude, is defective, 
or is altogether wanting. 

Aesthetic conduct has two distinct aspects — the 
passive and the active. The one consists in the 
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contemplation, the other in the creation, of beautifal 
things for the sake of their beauty ; and of these we 
find that the second cannot exist apart from the first, 
but the first can, and very often does, exist apart 
from the second. In some kinds of art, as music, 
poetry, and the drama, there is a third aspect — the 
utterance of beautiful things created previously, and 
it may be, by some one other than the utterer. This 
is a special ability, that cannot exist in the absence 
of the appreciation of beauty, but may well go with- 
out the ability to create, which is much rarer. 

If beauty consists, as is here contended, in the 
maximal ratio of stimulation to fatigue, then beauty 
will vary to different persons, according to the 
sensitiveness to stimnlation, and to the proneness of 
tissue to waste when stimulated. Where sensitive- 
ness to stimulation is obtuse, there beauty will not 
be perceived unless stimulation is violent ; and to 
such people beauty of colour consists in crude, vivid, 
and primary colours — scarlet, crimson, blue, purple, 
orange, yellow, and so forth ; and the contrasts must 
be violent, or the stimulation will be insufficient. 
Browns, greys, drabs, buffs, and secondary shades, 
produce, it is true, but little waste of tissue in their 
reception; but they are so little stimulating that 
they fail to arouse a feeling of beauty in those who 
are not easily stimulated. To such people sounds 
will be beautiful that are loud and haish, and thus 
are strongly stimulating: forms are beautifril that 
have strongly marked features — sharp contrasts — 
that exhibit ext^erated projections and cavities — ■ 
and so forth. On the other hand, those who are 
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Benfdtiye to stimulation, who are easilj stimulated hy 
Blight impresBions, will, as a lule, be those in whom 
strong stimnlatioD ifi disintegrative. The two 
qualities almost of necessity go together; and in 
such peraoDS a high ratio of stimulation to the dis- 
integration of tissue that stimolation produces, most 
be gained in other ways. To persons so constituted, 
violent stimulation produces an excess of disintegra- 
tion; and the ratio of stimulation to disint^ation 
being then low, violent stimulation does not produce 
the satisfaction of beauty, but the reverse. To them, 
crude and vivid colours are not beautiful except in 
small areas ; glaring colours in a picture, or in dress, 
must not predominate ; but must be limited to small 
patches here and there. Loud and harsh sounds in 
music must be infrequent. But, since large areas of 
inconspicuous colours, long continuance of gentle 
sounds, flatness of surface, and monotony in any 
respect, are always &tiguing, fatigue must be mini- 
mised, and stimulation maximised, by variety in 
the gentler modes of stimulation. To such natures, 
beauty consists in variety of shades of inconapicuooa 
colours ; in variety of tone and loudness of har- 
monious sounds; in gentle transitions of form — 
in curves rather than in angles, in balance and pro- 
portidB rather than in exaggeration and emphasis. 

There is, therefore, no nniversal standard of beauty 
in anything. All beauty is relative to the perceiver. 
That which is beautiful to the robust nature, which 
is stimulated and fatigued with difficulty, is ugly to 
the more refined nature, that is easily stimulated, 
and therefore discriminates between small differences 
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of Btimnlation ; and is readil7 fatigued, and there- 
fore intolerant of gross and crude stimulation ; while 
that which is beantifal to the latter nature, is 
merely insipid to the former. Those who say tiiat 
they are no judges of pictures, for instance, or of 
music, but bhat they know what they like, incur 
the contempt of persons endowed by nature with 
greater powers of discrimination ; but for all that, 
express in homely terms the truth, that beauty is not 
absolute, but relative to the peiceiver. At the same 
time, the ability to discriminate small differences, 
and thus to obtain increased stimulation from an 
impression that at first seems uniform ; and the 
ability to unify diverse impressions, and discover an 
underlying and fundamental unity, and thus diminish 
the fatigue that disconnected impressions produce; 
are capable of increase by training and practice ; and 
thus the standard of beauty may undergo change ; 
but in changing, it still remains relative to individual 
capacity. 

The appreciation of beauty varies in difierent 
peisons, not only relatively, with respect to the 
things that are regarded as beautiful, but absolutely, 
with respect to the gratification obtained from the 
contemplation of things that, to the individual, are 
beantifal. In other words, t^e capacity of appreciat- 
ing the ratio of stimolation to fatigue, varies very 
widely, both generally, and in respect of special 
modes of stimulation. There are natures so obtuse 
to stimulation, and so insensitive to fintigue, of the 
special senses, or of some of them, that all apprecia- 
tion of beauty, either graieraUy, or in some special 
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respect, is in them abeent and unattainable. The 
most gorgeous Bonset is dcToid of beautj, not onl7 
to the blind, but to the colour-blind. The most 
expressive music is devoid of beauty, not only to the 
deaf, bat to the tone-deaf; and it is cuiious how 
limited the defect of a special sense may be. 
Macaulay, who had a keen appreciation of rhythm 
in words, of the balance of a verbal sentence, and of 
tone in verbal utterance, was utterly insensitive to 
musical tone, and could never distinguish one musical 
air from another. Even when there l9 no defect of 
special sense, there may be such obtuseness, such 
inappreciation of the ratio of stimulation to &tigue 
generally, that the appreciation of beauty is absent. 
To such people, nothing is beautiful To them beauty 
does not exist ; and that large region of pleasure 
is denied to them. Persons thus constituted have 
usually compensation, in the extra d^ree of skill they 
possess in extracting benefit &om circumstances. 
They are usually successfal men and women of 
business. It seems as if the want of interest in 
beanty, set free their faculties for greater concentra- 
tion on the business of extracting benefit from 
circumstances ; and in some way contributed to their 
skill in this direction. 

A high development of interest in beanty, and 
especially in the active form of aesthetic conduct, 
which shows itself in the creation of beautiful things, 
and the interpretation of beautiful things (seated by 
oth^B, is apt to go with sundry undesirable qualities 
— with an inability to extract benefit from circum- 
stances, with self-indulgence, self conceit, untruthfol- 
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Deas aod sel&ihneaa That these andesirable qualities 
are not necessarily associated with the appreciation of 
beauty, and the capability of creating and interpreting 
beautiiVil things, is shown by many instances, in 
which the two sets of qualities are severed ; but that 
they are associated with a frequency that invites 
explanatiou, is shown no less by the history of many 
distinguished artists, than by the common experience 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INTBSTIOATION 

AiT important set of indiiectly vital activities is 
prompted by the instinct of Curiosity, and takes the 
form of investigation. This mode of conduct is not 
wholly &ee fiom biological edgnificance; on the 
contrary, it has a very high biological importance, 
inasmuch as it conduces more to progress, that ia, to 
extension in the range and accuracy of adjustments . 
to circmnstances, than any other factor whatev^. 
Cariosity prompts to investigation ; investigation 
leads to knowledge ; knowledge of circumstances is 
a necessary precedent to adjustment to circaiustances, 
and to taking advantage of them. Whatever 
investigation into circumstances is conducted with 
the direct aim of taking advantage of t^ese circum- 
stances, to advance the life- worthiness of the 
individual, the community, or the race, is a directly 
vital activity, and does not properly fall to be 
considered here; but it would, be inconvenient to 
separate the consideration of investigation into two 
parts, and as it is in the main an indirectly vital 
activity, it may properly be examined with the non- 
vital modes of conduct. 
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CurioBitj, the desire to know, the motive of 
investigation, is a very primitive instinct; and is 
shared with man by many of the lower animals, uid 
even by some of a low grade of organisation. 
Curiosity is excited by the appearance of incon- 
gruity, or, what is, for the present purpose, much 
the same thing, the unfamiliar. As the young being 
gradually acquires consciousness, it finds itself in 
certain surroundings, in which it acquiesces, and 
with which it becomes familiarised. Aa long as 
these familiar surroundings remain unchanged, the 
attitude of acquiescence continues, and curiosity does 
not arise ; but the importation of novelty into the 
surroundings, either by the intrusion of some new 
feature into them, or by change of place on the part 
of the obeerver, at once excites curiosity, which in 
its turn prompts investigation. 

While onfamiliarity is the earliest excitant of 
curiosity, that which is unfamiliar excites curiosity, 
not because it is unfamiliar, but because, and as far 
as, it is incongruous with what is familiar. Removal 
from familiar sarroundings, into surroundings that, 
though unfamiliar, are similar to those that are 
&miliar, excites no coiiosity. Intrusion of a new 
element into &miliar surroundings excites no or little 
curiosity, if the new dement is like the familiar 
elements. On the other hand, in surroundings that 
are thoroughly familiar, cariosity may be aroused, 
if incongruity is recognised. The observes who 
founded the science of astronomy, by investigating 
the relations of the celestial bodies, were not un- 
familiar with these bodies. They had been familiar 
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with the son, moon, stars, and planets, from child- 
hcK>d. What excited them to investigation was not 
any unfuailiarity, but the atter incongruity of the 
celestial bodies with terrestrial phenomena. Heie 
were things that were incongraous with all the rest 
of fEunili&r things — incongruous in theii separateness 
and inaccessibility ; incongraous in their regnlar and 
gradual movements ; incongruous in their luminosity. 
It was these incongruities that excited curiosity, and 
led to investigation. 

No doubt investigation, like all other modes of 
action, has, in its origin, a biological significance. 
Every living being is adapted to live in certain 
surroundings ; and so long as those surroundings, to 
which it is adapted, remain unchanged, it is in safety, 
or in comparative safety ; bnt the importation into 
its surroundings of an unfamiliar element, is a 
potential danger; and it la of vital consequence to 
the animal to know whether this potential danger 
is a real danger ; and, if so, what is the nature of 
the danger. If the animal passively awaits the 
manifestation of the danger, it is not in as advan- 
tageous a position to combat or elude the danger, 
as if it were forewarned of its nature, and mode and 
time of incidence. These factors can only be dis- 
covered by investigation ; and thus we see that the 
hatred of change, and the passion of curiosity, have, 
at bottom, the same origin — the appreciation of the 
danger that lurks in what is unfamiliar. Conserva- 
tism says, 'The unfamiliar is potentially dangerous, 
therefore let us destroy it.' Curiosity says, 'The 
unfamiliar is potentially dangerous and potentially 
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profitable ; therefore let us investigate it to discover 
which potentiality is actual' The attitude of con- 
seivatism is unquestionablj the safer. If what is 
unfamiliar is incontinently destroyed, its potential 
dangers are annihilated; and, as far as they are 
concerned, safety is ensured. The attitude of 
cariosity is the more risky, but it is also more 
enterprising. It contains greater pf^sibilitiea of 
danger; bat greater possibilities of benefit also. 
The investigator thrusts his hand into the jaura of 
danger, and whether his hand will be bitten off, or 
whether he will be able to withdraw it full of richcB, 
he cannot know until the experiment has been made. 
Thus the conservative ia safe, bat uaprogressive ; 
the path of investigation is strewn with the bones of 
rash investigators. The investigator is obnoxious to 
a double danger. Not only is his investigation in 
itself dangerous, in proportion to the strangeness of 
the matter that he is investigating, as exemplified 
in innumerable instances, &om the death of the 
moth that investigates the flame, to the death of the 
X-ray operator from cancer ; but the investigator is 
in danger, also, &om the animosity of his conservative 
fellow, whose self-preservative instinct is outraged 
by the toleration that the investigator displays 
towards the un&miliar. 

It is clear, however, that every sacceesfal investiga* 
tion, fatal though it may be to the investigator, is 
advantageous to the commanity which has knowledge 
of the result of the investigation. The community 
will have learnt, at least, that the matter investigated 
is for certain dangerous, which was formerly in 
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doubt ; and can scarcelj be without some indication 
of a way, or ways, in which the danger may be 
avoided. Communities in which investigatois abound, 
will, therefore, have a very real advantage over those 
in which investigatorB are wanting ; and thus, in spite 
of the double disadvantage under which investigators 
lie, and of the discouragements that they suffer, the 
communities that produce them will prevail over 
other communities ; and in this way it will be 
secured that investigators wUl always be forthcoming. 
Occasionally, and in a minority of instances, that 
tends to increase as the common advantage of 
investigation becomes more and more recognised, 
investigation is advantageous to the investigator 
himself; and in isolated inatances, in which the 
investigation leads to results that are immediately 
beneficial to large numbers, and the investigator is 
able to reap the fruits of his own investigation, the 
beneficial results to him are very great. For these 
reasons, investigation is secure of continuance ; but 
it is important to notice that the actual profit 
obtainable by the individual, is not the most potent 
motive prompting to investigation. The true and 
actuating motive, in t^e majority of cases, is pure 
curiosity — the desire to know — and although most 
of the investigations prompted by pure curiosity 
have no immediate biologic importance whatever, it 
is easy to see how the instinct of curiosity arose out 
of strictly biological conditions. For, in some cases, 
investigation possesses a biologic importance to the 
investigator; and in very many cases it is of 
importance to the community to which he belongs ; 
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and for these reasons, the instinct of.cnriosity, which 
prompts to investigation, is Becure from extinction. 
But we have seen again and again how a mode of 
conduct that was originally followed for the attain- 
ment of some ulterior end, comes in coarse of time 
to be followed for its own sake, and without regard 
to its consequence. It is in accordance with this 
law of anticipation of motive, that investigation, 
originally pursued for the discovery of danger or of 
advantage, comes, in course of time, to be pursued 
for its own sake, and without regard to any biologic 
advantage to be gained thereby. The transition is, 
in this case, all the easier, since, in many cases, 
investigation, initiated for biologic reasons, attains 
no biologic result. The practice of investigation 
arises &om the biologic importance of discovering 
whether an appearance, incongruous with familiar 
appearances, contains elements of danger. Id 
consonance with the importance of this mode of 
action, arises the instinct— curiosity — which prompts 
it ; and the instinct, once established, prompts 
conduct for its own satisfaction, and regardless of 
the end for whose attainment it took its origin. 
Thus it comes about that phenomena of every order, 
from the doings of our next-door neighbours, to the 
movements of the most distant nebulae ; and irom 
the arrangement of the pattern on a pot, to the 
arrangement of atoms in a molecule ; become objects 
of curiosity, and subjects of investigation. 

Curiosity is excited by incongruity with what is 
familiar; and the aim of investigation is to reduce 
the incongruous to congruity. The dangers and the 
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securities of what is familiar, are known, or are 
believed to be known ; and with respect to them, 
the mind is at rest. But the dangers and securities 
of what is incongruous with the familiar are un- 
known, and infinite possibilities of danger may lurk 
therein. Hence, the incongruous la awe-inspiiing 
and terrifjing. A horse or a dog that witnesses a 
sheet of paper moved by the wind, is struck with 
terror at witnessing apparently spontaneous move- 
ment in an apparently inanimate thing. A human 
being who witnesses table-turning and ' levitation,' 
is inspired with precisely similar emotion &om a 
similar cause. Awe and terror are painful, and 
arouse a keen desire to escape &om them ; and 
hence the eagerness with which we strive to explain 
the incongruous ; that is, to bring it into congruity 
with what is fiuniliar. This eagerness, originating 
with respect to things that inspire awe and terror, 
is, by anticipation of motive, extended to pheno- 
mena of all orders ; and, among the instincts that 
seem to be primitive, bat are in fact doubly and 
trebly derivative, is that of finding explanations for 
phenomena. 

Our first endeavour, in presence of the unfamiliar, 
is to attain knowledge : and knowledge is attained by 
investigation. The onfamiliar thing is investigated ; 
that is, it LB submitted to the examination of the 
senses. We look at it, listen to it, smell it, and 
perhaps taste it. We touch it and handle it, so as 
to ascertain its tangible qualities, — its hardness or 
softness ; its smoothness or roughness ; its brittleness 
or toughness ; its heaviness or lightness ; its rigidity 
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or flezibilitj ; and when we have ascertained its 
qualities, we assign to it a place in the scheme of 
&miliar things. We classify it as Hying or dead ; 
as organic or inorganic ; and within these classes, we 
clasdfy it again, as nozious or innozioos, animal or 
T^^etable, eatable or uneatable, beantifol or uglj, and 
so forth ; and this ascertainment of the qualities of a 
thing, its redaction into the scheme of known things, 
and the assignment of it to a place theron, is the 
acquirement of a knowledge of the thing. Explana- 
tion is applied, not to the statical, but to the 
dynamical aspect of things. We know what a thing 
is ; we explain how it became what it is. We know 
that it mores, and the path of its movement; we 
explain how it comes to move, and to move in that 
path. Ezpluiation is, in short, knowledge of causa- 
tion ; and this is the ultimate aim of all investigation. 
Knowledge of the statical aspect of things, however 
complete it may be, leaves us still unsatisfied. 
'Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.' Not 
until we can explain the causes of things, do we 
satisfy the restless spirit of inquiry ; and the 
biological significance of this unrest is manifest. 
Not until we have ascertained the causes of things, 
can we subdue them to our purposes. Not until we 
know how things happen, can we prevent or assist 
their happening ; and it is to make things happen, or 
to prevent their happening, that all our endeavours are 
directed ; for it is the happening or non-happening of 
events that determines the prevalence of the race, the 
welfare of the community, and the survival of the iadi- 
vidual, from age to age, and from moment to moment. 
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The instmct of cariosity differs vetj widely in 
diffei^it people, both as to its ardour and as to its 
direction; and investigatory conduct shows corre- 
sponding differences. In ardour, there are all degrees ; 
&om the incurious person who is content to accept 
every appearance at its surface value, without ever a 
thought of verification, or of attaining an amplifica- 
tion or a greater exactitude of knowledge ; who 
regards happenings as conditioned immediatdy by 
Fate, or by the will of the Deity, and seeks no inter- 
mediate or proximate causation ; and at the other 
are those who take nothing for granted, but find, in 
the most familiar oi the most trifling appearance, a 
stimulus to investigation, that BtUl increases in 
range and in exactitude, and regards every explana- 
tion as unsatisfactory, until it is itself explained. 
Primitive investigators are content if th^ acquire 
snch a knowledge of a thing that they can recognise 
it on a new occasion, and attach a name to it : 
developed investigation demands an exact knowledge 
oi all its properties, physical, vital, chemical, dectrical, 
and so forth. Primitive curiosity is content with the 
explanation that a thing is so because God wills it 
to be so : developed curiosity demands an explanation 
of the precise conditions under which alone a thing 
can come to be as it is, and an absolute and relative 
quantitative measurement of the conditions that 
piodace a given quantity of effect. Primitive 
cariosity is content with a single step, and is 
complete if the immediate antecedents of a state 
of things are identified : developed cariosity is on- 
satisfied until a long series of causes has been dis- 
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covered ; but both end alike in anezplaifaable mystery. 
The difference is that primitive cariosity is content 
to asEwrt that mystery is anezplainable ; developed 
curiosity is for ever concerned to push the unezplain- 
able a step &rther back. 

The direction of investigation seems to be 
determined, to some extent, by training and 
opportunity ; but more largely by innate capacity 
and character. A mighty mathematician would not 
necessarily make an expert bacteriologist ; nor would 
the discoverer of unsuspected philological tmt^ be 
by any means as competent in discovering un- 
suspected chemical elements, or minor planets. The 
main types of investigators are the investigators 
of the concrete, and die investigators of the abstract ; 
and these practically correspond with the accumulators 
of knowledge, and the explainers. The first are the 
pioneers; the second the completers. The first 
accumulate data for the others to utilise. The type 
of the first is Linnaeus ; the type of the second is 
Newton. Each is the complement of the other, and 
both are necessary to the advance of knowledge. 
Mere accumulation of facts, without correspond^g 
explanation, is barren of result. It is of no biological 
utility. It achieves no mastery over events. M^e 
explanation without sufficient accumulation of data, 
is more often wrong than right. It leads to crude 
hypothesis and erroneous generalisation. For in- 
vestigation to be fertile, the two modes must go 
hand in hand. 

Another division of investigators is into those who 
are curious of matters that are of immediate practical 
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moment, and have a duect bearing on human 
affairs ; and those who concern themselves mainly 
with matters remote from material interests. The 
divieioD is a real one, but its boundaries are very 
indistinct ; since affairs that are, for the moment, the 
most remote &om human interests, may at any time 
prove to have an immediate practical bearing on 
daily life. The observation of the heavenly bodies 
rendered navigation possible; and the recondite 
investigations of Clerk Maxwell into electric emana- 
tions, have resulted in the arrest of an escaped 
criminal 

More material is the distinction between that 
investigation which is directed towards the doings of 
oar fellows, and that which lies outside this range. 
The action of others is of the most immediate 
concern to all of us ; and curiosity with respect to it 
is felt by every one. Our first interest is in the 
action of others towards ourselves, but this is a 
matter that does not need to be investigated. It 
thrusts itself upon us, and makes itself felt; and 
action of this character has already been considered 
under the head of social conduct. Nor does the 
action of others on others, as a matter vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of others, or the stability of the 
community, &11 to be considered in this place. Oat* 
side and apart from these interests, there is another 
interest that we have in the doings of others — a 
curiosity to know of their doings, apart from any 
effect these doings may have on ourselves or others : 
a cariosity to know how they comported themselves 
in situations of danger, of diflGcull^, of complexity, 
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of embarrassment, of novelty even, and to trace the 
course and effect of their conduct It is clear that, 
in this way, we gain a vicarious experioice, that may 
be of valae to us in similar circmnstancee ; and it 
seems probable that in this biologic advantage, the 
interest in narrative and the drama may have had 
its origin. This view seems to gain corroboration 
from the way in which we identify onrselves with the 
protagonists of the narrative. As we read, or hear, 
or witness, the acting of the story, their troubles, 
their joys, their successes and reverses, their trinmpha 
and humiliations, are our own. In the hero or 
haroine we recognise ourselves, and measure their 
doings by oar own inclinations. In as far eis we do 
not identify ourselves with the depicted characters 
of the nfffrative, we are actuated by sympathy with 
them : they are our friends, our brothers and sisters, 
onr family, our intimates ; and all that happens to 
them, and all that they do, are of vital interest to us. 
Beyond this, we are interested in the story as 
a progressive process, tending towards a climacteric 
conclusion ; and the attainment of this conclusion is 
gratifying and satisfactory ; or, more accurately, Hho 
arrest and interruption of a progressive process is 
irksome and displeasing, and is to be overcome by 
pursuit to a settled end. The reason of this desire to 
learn the condusion of a story once begun, is not &r 
to seek. The whole conduct of mankind, and of all 
animate beings capable of conduct, is the pursuit 
of ends. It is in the pursuit of ends that all our 
lives are passed ; it is to the attainment of ends that 
all our enei^es are directed. Bafflement, intermption, 
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delay, in the poisoit of eods ; divendon firom the 
direct pursuit; are all irksome, displeasing, and 
disappointing ; and the smooth prt^ess towards an 
aim, of whatever kind the aim may be, is gratifying 
and delightfol. It is oat of this that a large part, 
perhaps the largest part, of the interest of narrative 
is derived. The initial difSculty of a narrator is to 
arouse our intraest in his story — to gain our 
sympathy for his characters — and his next task is to 
indicate the course they are travelling. Once he has 
succeeded in these objects, the rest is easy. When a 
moving object catches the eye, the natural impalse is 
to follow it until it comes to rest, or passes out of 
sight ; and once a story is on foot, we are interested 
in following it to its climax, or as far as circumstances 
allow. Although the interest in narrative and drama, 
that is common to the whole human race, is a pnrely 
recreative activity, extremely remote from biologic 
advantage, the preceding considerations enable us 
to trace its origin as a by-product of the biological 
struggle. It owes its existence in some small degree 
to self-interest, more largely to sympathy, and in still 
greater degree to that desire to pursue an end, merely 
for the pleasure which is Inherent in the pursuit, 
whether the end itself is biologically advantageous 
or not. 

Conduct of this order, like aesthetic conduct, to 
which it is nearly allied, is three-fold. It may con- 
sist in the passive reception of narrative, or the 
passive witnessing of dramatic representation of a 
narrative ; or in the invention of a story ; or in the 
interpretation to third parties of a story invented by 
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Bome one ebe. So close a similarity has led to the 
inclusion of the labours of the creator of fiction, the 
diamatiat, and the actor, among the fine arts. If by 
fine art is meant the creation of beautiful things, the 
inclusion is not justified ; for stories can fulfil their 
fdnctioD, of engaging and maintaining interest, with- 
out containing any element of beauty ; but if by fine 
art is meant the pursnit, and the creation of interest 
in a recreation, then, no doubt, narrative and drama 
are fine arts ; but it is worth while to insist upon 
the distinction. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

EELIOIOUS CONDUCT 

Religious conduct is one of the indirectly vital 
modes of action, in that it has no direct beeoing on 
life-worthiness ; though it resembles the other modes 
of action of this class, in having an indirect bearing 
that is of great importance. Religions condnct has 
intimate connections with other indirectly vital 
activities. It is intimately connected with aesthetic 
conduct ; for the religious emotion finds ezptessioD in 
architecture, in scalptnre, in painting, in masic, in 
richness of costume, in embroidered altar cloths, in 
stained windows, in every kind of combination of 
beauty of form, sound, and colour. Even the sense 
of smell is appealed to by the burning of incense ; 
even grace of motion takes its part, in religious 
dances, in the expression of religious emotion. 

Religious conduct has dose relations, also, with 
investigation ; relations that are sometimes amicable, 
sometimes the reverse. Every religion expounds a 
theory of the cosmos, and offers explanations of 
events. Every religion upholds the accuracy of the 
knowledge it inculcates, and discourages investiga- 
tion that may tend to impugn the accuracy of 
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that knowledge; explains events hj invoking the 
will of the Deity, and frowns upon other explana- 
tions. 

Conduct prompted hj the religious instinct — ^the 
desire to propitiate a more or less exacting Deity, — ia 
prima Jwie, inimical to self-conservation. Every 
religion inculcates, in greater ot less degree, the 
practice of asceticism, self-denial, and self-sacrifice; 
and valuable, and biologically advantageous, as theae 
practices are, to the life-worthiness of the community, 
they are detrimental to that of the individual who 
practises them. When asceticism is pushed, as, 
under the promptings of the religious instinct, it 
often is pushed, to the actual damage to health and 
strength, its detriment to life-worthiness is manifest ; 
and, in as far as religious observance exceeds t^e 
time, effort, and energy, that can properly be be- 
stowed upon indirectly vital conduct, and encroaches 
upon those modes that are necessary to maintain the 
conservation of self, in so far it is detrimental to the 
individual Bat the welfare of the individual is, as 
we have seen, not the ultimate purpose of life. In 
the scheme of nature, the welfare of the individual is 
a very secondary purpose, liable to be set aside at 
any moment, and sacrificed to the welfare of the 
community, and still more uncerranonioosly to the 
welfiure of the race. The self-regarding instincts 
have, however, a very strong valency, and are prone 
to take precedence, in determining conduct, of both 
social and secondary-racial instincts. It is in re- 
inforcing these instincts, which are of so much more 
importance to the ultimate purpose of life, that 
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religious emotion, and the desires that it prompts, 
are of such great biological importance. 

For religious observance is inextricably bound up 
with social conduct, and with reproductiye conduct ; 
and profoundly influences both. The foundation of 
social conduct has been shown to be self-restraint, 
and the foundation of reproductive conduct, self- 
sacrifice ; and every religion inculcates self-restraint, 
from the innumerable restrictions of taboo, to the 
decorum of chuich service ; every region inculcates 
self-sacrifice, from the self-infiicted tortures of the 
fakeer, to the collection after service. 

The social advantf^ of the prevalence of a \ 
religion, to the community in which it prevails, 
consists, first and most, in the reinforcement and the 
sanction that religion gives to the practice of self- 
restraint generally. The association of mankind, as 
of other animals, in communities, requires and neces- 
sitates the forgoing of much of the spontaneous 
activity of each individual, in deference to the safety, 
the wel&re, the comfort, and the feelings of his 
fellows. The other two great vital activities — the 
self-regarding and the reproductive — are, as has 
already been shown, antagonistic to the social 
activities, which again detract from both, and yet 
serve both. The time, the energy, the share of life 
tJiat are expended upon the conservation and ad- 
vancement of the community, are abstracted from 
being directly expended on the conservation of the 
self, and on the reproduction of the race. They are 
abstracted from direct expenditure ou these aims, 
and expended on social conservation, so that, by 
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meaDB of the maintenance of a stable, compact, and 
efficient community, the conservation of the indi- 
viduats that compose it may be the more secure, and 
the continuation of the race the better ensured. In 
order that the ultimate aim of life — the evolution of 
a race of great staying power — may be most efficiently 
compassed, it is necessary that a nice balance should 
be preserved between the three primary modes of 
activity. But of these three modes, two have, from 
their much greater antiquity, a preponderance over 
the third ; and constantly tend, in consequence, to 
absorb the whole, or at any rate an undue share, of 
the life of the individual, to the detriment of the 
third, — the social department of conduct, — which is 
of co-ordinate importance, and cannot be neglected 
without injury to the other twa Hence, any influence 
which tends to preserve the balance, and to corro- 
borate and r^force the social instincts against the 
encroachment of the self-regarding and the repro- 
ductive, has a very high biological value; and the 
community in which such an influence exists, will 
have an advantage, and will prevail against those in 
which it is absent. Hence we find that in every 
militant community — in every community that hae 
had to sustain itself by strife with others, and haa 
prevailed, some religion is a dominant factor. Those 
communities only are without reUgion, or allow to 
religion but a small share of influence, that are, 
like the Esquimaux, isolated, or protected in some 
way against competition ; and those nations in which 
religion has decayed, and its influence has subsided, 
have been uniformly unsuccessful in their struggle 
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against those in which leligioD has been powerful 
and inflaential ; while caeteris paribus, the fanatic- 
ally religious have heeu uniformly euccessful against 
those in whom religious fervour has been lukewarm. 
History is so full of illustrative instances, that it is 
not worth while to adduce them, for every reader 
can supply them for himself. 

The only communities that have reached a very 
high grade of organisation without the aid of religion, 
are those of the social insects ; and in these, one of 
the factors that conflicts with sociality is absent. It 
is highly significant that the only communities that 
have reached a high grade of organisation without 
the assistance of religion, are those in which almost 
the whole of the component individnals are sexually 
neater. The drones are but temporary and adventi- 
tious constituents of the community, and there is hot 
one fertile female ; so that, virtually, the commnnity 
consiats of neuters only. Hence, instead of three 
conflicting fundamental instincts, there are, in these 
communities, but two ; and the problem is vastly 
simplified. It is true that these neutral females have 
parental duties to fulfil, and possess correspondiug 
instincts ; but on the other hand, the self-regarding 
and the social instincts are but little differentiated ; 
and the bnilding of comb and the gathering of stores, 
that subserve the one purpose, are equally available 
for the other. 

The biological function of religion is, therefore, 
to exalt and inculcate social conduct, and to depre- 
ciate and restrain self-regarding and reproductive 
conduct In the Jewish and Christian religions, 
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which together mflueoce a large proportion of the 
haman race, the fundamental iuculcatioDS are those 
of the decalogue ; and these are occupied, first in 
establishing a sanction, and second in applying this 
sanction to the prohibition of such self-regarding con- 
duct as is antisociaL It is true, and it is sorprising, 
that the decalogue inculcates no restriction of repro- 
ductiye conduct, for the seventh commandment is 
directed against reproductive conduct not per se, but 
only in as far as it is antisocial ; but this omission 
from the decalogue is amply supplied, in the Hebrew 
code by the prohibitions in Leviticus, and in the 
Christian code by a body of doctrine, partly canonical 
and partly traditional, which is strongly regulative 
and restrictive of reproductive conduct. The en- 
forced celibacy of the clergy, and of the monastic 
orders, is not peculiar to Christianity, nor is it a 
mere ecclesiastical discipline, instituted for the wel- 
&re and aggrandisement of the Church. It rests upon 
a far deeper foundation. It is a manifestation of the 
fundamental function of religion, to frown upon, dis- 
countenance, and restrict the two other primary modes 
of conduct that conflict with social conduct. This is 
the biological function of rdigion. 

A large part of religions conduct is occupied with 
worship and religious observance, which seem remote 
from all biological implication ; but which have, 
nevertheless, their biological value, which is to 
emphasise and enforce the sanction under which the 
inculcations of religion are niad& In order that 
these inculcations may be attended to, in order 
that the prohibitions of rehgion shall be observed, 
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and the exhortations carried out, there must be a 
sanctioD behind them, or they will be of no effect. 
This sanction is the power and will of the Deity 
to punish the disobedient and the recalcitrant; and 
all religions observance has the effect — I do not say 
that it is deliberately designed to this end, but it has 
the effect — of impressing the observers with the power 
of the Deity, and His willingness to interfere in human 
affairs. No doubt, religious observance arises out of 
this very impression on the part of the observers. 
All religious observance is, in its origin, propitiatory, 
and arises out of the belief that the Deity is, or may 
be, ill-disposed towards Hia votaries, and must be pro- 
pitiated. The origin of religious observance is in the 
desire to propitiate a being who is malignant^ I 
know of no primitive religion in which the deities are 
conceived as benevolent. As religion advances in 
grade, the deities advance firom malignancy to a 
capricious indifference to the welfare of humanity, 
and it is at a very late stage in the evolution of 
man's concept of God, that He is regarded as bene- 
volent Even in its latest and highest development, 
religions observance retains its propitiatory character, 
and is occupied largely in deprecating the vengeance, 
the ill-will, the severity, the justice, of the Arbiter of 
human destinies. The resalt of these observances 
ia the creation and confirmation of a tremendous 
sanction, endorsing the exhortations and prohibitions 
of religion, and productive of a terror of neglecting 
them. The splendour of the buildings that are 
devoted to religions observance; the elaborate cere- 
monial; the impressive music; the gorgeous decora- 

2a 
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tioQ ; the appeal to evesej sense ; impreBS upon the 
minds of the beholders a conviction of the profound 
importance of the function in which they are engaged ; 
of the might, majesty, dominion, and power of the 
Deity for whose service the whole is undertaken ; 
and of the appalling consequences that are likely 
to result from disr^ard of His behests. 

Religious conduct is, therefore, divisible into two 
cat^ories — religious obaerviince, whose object is the 
propitiation of the Deity, and the rendering of worship 
and honour; and the carrying out of the behests 
that the religion inculcates. These behests vary in 
detail, and in their particular character, with each 
particular religion ; but common to them all is the 
inculcation of self-restraint, and the restriction of 
reproductive activity. In either category, religious 
conduct may be defective or excessive, and defect and 
excess, respectively, of the two modes of conduct, are 
by no means necessarily concurrent. It may, and 
often does happen, that religious observance is 
punctiliously complete, and may even be excessive, 
and yet t^t the moral restrictions that religion 
inculcates are utterly disregarded ; so that we witness 
the strange spectacle 6f a bandit or an »wM«gi" 
attending religious observance, and invoking divine 
assistance in the perpetration of a robbery or a 
murder. Again, we witness the punctilious adhesion 
to a high code of moral conduct in the absence of any 
religious observance, and combined with indifference, 
neglect, and even contempt, of religions ceremoniaL 

BeligiouB observance may be defective in two 
ways. It may be simply defective, dther from lack 
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of what may be termed the leligioos instinct, or firom 
lack of ttaiiiing and example. This form of religiooa 
conduct, like other forms of indirectly vital condact, 
exhibits extremely wide divergencies in different 
people. JoBt as there are people who have no 
appreciation of beanty, either generally, or in some 
particular, as beauty of sound, or colour, or form ; 
and are incapable of producing beautiful things of 
either of these kinds ; so there are people who have 
no pleasure in religious observance, either as taking 
part in it themselves, or as witnessing its perform- 
ance by others. Those whose minds have not risen 
to the conception of the existence of a Deity, 
naturally are not moved to action for the propitiation 
of a Deity. The irreligious, those who are indifferent 
to religion, who, denying, neglecting, or ignoring the 
existence of 6od, take no part in religious observance, 
are, for the most part, limited to dwellers in large 
towns, or to those who have passed the early and 
impressionable part of their lives in large towns. 
And the reason is manifest. In towns, the vast 
majority of things that engage attention are the 
work of men's hands. There is little that is not 
explainable by human agency. The great and im- 
prenive phenomena and forces of nature are not in 
evidence ; and such as there aie, are presented, not 
ID their elemental aspect, but as unimportant 
hindrances to human endeavour, such as rain and 
wind ; or as contributing to human needs, as river 
and sunshine. The unutterable sense of power and 
mystery that is evoked in the mind by the contem- 
platioQ of mountain, sea, forest, or illimitable plain ; 
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by Btorm and flood ; by the wonders of vegetation 
and of wild animal life ; are unknown to the dwellers 
in a gieat city. His eyes are not uplifted to the sky. 
The day b^ina and ends, but its duration is scarcely 
connected, in his mind, with the rising and setting of 
the sun, which he, does not witness. The glories of 
. sunrise and sunset, the forms and movement of 
clouds, the wonder and mystery of the stars, gain 
&om him no attention. His interests are concen- 
trated on what is passing immediately around him, 
on the sayings and doings of his fellow-men, on what 
is enacted in the room or the street ; and extend no 
farther. What manifestly and directly affects his 
life, and determines his successes and &ilures, are 
not natural forces, — heat and cold, rain and drought, 
climate and soU, vegetation and animal life ; — but the 
disposition and conduct of his fellow -men. Those 
things are not brought to his notice ; or, if they are, 
it is but by hearsay ; and they may be tioublesome, 
but are not catastrophic incidents in his life. They 
do not strike at the roots of his existence ; they do not 
plainly affect his life-worthiness; they do not call 
upon his vital activities ; and consequently, they do 
not imperatively demand firom him, as they do firom 
the countryman, a hypothesis of their otigia. Hence, 
it is in towns that scepticism has its origin and its 
home. Unless religion is communicated by direct 
inculcation, the town-dweller knows nothing of it; 
and even direct inculcation may not be easy, for the 
soil is not prepared for the seed. Hence, it ts in 
large towns, mainly, that religious observance is 
defective, that the natural tendency to it is often 
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wanting, and that the exertions of the clergj meet 
with the least response. 

A curious defect in religious obseryance is its 
performuice by deputy, or yicarionslj. Religious 
conduct, and the instincts which prompt it, resemble 
other indirectly vital inatincta and modes of conduct, 
in exhibiting a great diversity of degree in different 
people. In some, the religious instinct, that is, the 
desire of religions observance, is evanescent ; in others 
it is very strongly developed. To some it is irksome ; 
to others, grateful. Moreover, it will happen, in the 
course of religious observance, that the propitiatory 
value of the observance of some will appear greater 
than that of others. The prayer of one is followed 
by fulfilment ; that of another is not. Or, what is 
the same thing for the purpose in hand, one person 
will arrogate to himself, or will be credited by others 
with, a superior efficacy in interpreting the will of 
the Deity, and especially in modifying His intentions. 
It is natnral that, when sach a belief in the superior 
efficacy of any one is established, his services should be 
invoked by others ; and it is natural, also, that such 
services shoald have a value, and should demand, and 
receive, remuneration. If the demand is sufficient, 
the possessor of this superior efficacy will be able to 
subsist entirely upon the contributions of t^e faithful ; 
and thus is established, in eveiy community, that 
has advanced beyond a very rudimentary stage of 
organisation, a priesthood, subsisting on the profits 
of religions observance. The interests of the priest- 
hood, no less than the belief in the superior efficacy 
of their ministrations, will ensure that, more and 
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more, the brunt and the burden of teligioos obeerr- 
ance will be undertaken by them ; while to the laity 
will be left merely the duty of chiming in with the 
priesthood, concurring with, and endorsing their 
observance, but taking no part beyond that of a 
chorus. In order that this Bubordinate function 
may be fixed and cemented upon the laity, and the 
distinction between them and the priesthood become 
wider, deeper, and more impassable, religious observ- 
ance will become more and more elaborate, more and 
more mysterious, until it may at length require 
years of training to perform with accuracy ; until it 
may at length be conducted with ceremonies, and 
even in a language, nnintelligible to the laity. By 
this time, the priesthood become, in common estima- 
tioQ, the sole repositories, not only of the power of 
propitiating the Deity, but of His intention and will ; 
and thus become the arbiters of the fate of the luty 
in every respect ; and their arrogance and exactions 
become intolerable. It has been shown supra that 
rel^on is an important biological asset in the life 
of a nation, and that coeferw paribus, the religious 
nation wiU prevail over the irreligioua It is now to 
be noticed that the dominance of a priesthood is 
detrimental to the life-worthiness of a nation, and 
that, caeteris paribus, the priest-ridden nation will 
go down before that which is not so dominated. Foi 
a priest-ridden nation is, of necessity, and by ita 
constitution, poor, ignorant, and, what is biologically 
more important, divided in allegiance, in comparison 
with one in which the priesthood has little power. 
It is, in comparison, poor, because the advantageous 
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oircumataDeea of the priesthood, which is an tm- 
productive occupation, attract into ite ranks a large 
proportion of the ambitioOB and the able members of 
the commonity ; leaving the productive part of the 
commnnitj, not only burdened with the support of an 
enormous number of non-producers, but starved of 
the ambitious and the able, who might otherwise be 
employed in enhancing prodactivenes& It is, in com- 
parison, ignorant, because the position of the priest- 
hood rests, in the last resort, upon an assumption 
that is unproved — the assumption of their superior 
knowledge of the designs of the Deity, and influence 
upon them. This assumption is unproved. It rests 
upon authority and prescription ; and the effect of 
investigation, in whatever direction it may be 
pushed, is to break down the influence of authority 
and prescription, and to issue, wbi et orbi, a writ of 
quo wwvwito. For this reason, the power and 
influence of a priesthood rests upon the suppression 
of investigation ; and in fact we find that, wherever 
priesthood has prevailed, — wherever a people has 
been priest-ridden — there investigation has been 
suppressed. I do not say — I am &r from saying — 
that the suppression of investigation has been 
prompted by any conscious articulate notion, such 
as has just been formulated, of the effect of investiga- 
tion on the power of the priesthood In this, as in 
so many other matters, it does not in the least follow 
that a course of conduct is followed because of any 
clear anticipation of the beneficial results that do in 
fact flow £com it. It is followed because it is grateful, 
pleasurable, and congenial to the actor; and the 
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beneficial eonBeqaence may never be recognised or 
appreciated ; bnt the fact that it is beneficial goes to 
enhance the lifeworthiness of the actor, and to ensoie 
that those who are prone to act in that way, efaall 
Borrive and prevail over those who act otherwise. 
If there ever were a priesthood that approved and 
welcomed investigation into anything whatever, that 
priesthood would thereby be digging a pit for its 
own feet, and preparing for its own downfelL The 
only priesthoods that have prevailed, have been those 
that have discouraged investigation ; and it matters 
not to the effect, whether the disconn^ement pro- 
ceeded from a clear foresigbt of the result of per- 
mitting investigation ; or from an anreaaoned 
prejudice; or, what is probably most often the 
case, firom a dim and oneasy apprehension of some 
antoward result. That the Church should have 
ordered the destruction of the works of Aristotle, and 
even of Aquinas ; that it should have discountenanced 
Roger Bacon, burnt Bruno, and compiled Galileo to 
recant ; seon to be the very acme of unnecessary and 
wanton obscurantism ; but they were the expression 
of a sound and vital clerical instinct Once permit 
the questioning of authority, upon any subject what- 
ever, and the very basis of authority is destroyed. 
Once admit the existence of doubt as to the validitj 
of the most unimportant detail of doctrine ; it is the 
crack in the dam. It is but the breadth of a hair ; 
the water percolates through it but in dew ; but 
unless it is speedily amended, the whole dam will 
give way, and a roaring torrent will overwhelm the 
valley. The maintenance of a priesthood in plenary 
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power, most mean the preaervation of ignorance in 
the nation that maintains that piiesthood; and in 
the straggle for existence among nationa, caeteris 
paribus, the ignorant goes down before the instmcted. 
Thirdly, a priest-ridden people is a people divided 
in allegiance. If we consider the factors, we see that 
it must be so. If we examine history, we find that 
it has been so. If we look aroand us, we find that it 
is sa The secolar government and the priesthood 
struggle for supremacy ; and a large part of the 
enei^ea of every young community, and of many 
commonities that are well past their yoath, is 
engaged in a conflict between the secular and the 
sacerdotal power. Such internecine strife detracts, 
of course, from the efficiency of the external strife 
with other tribes or nations, from which no tribe or 
nation is free for long; and. from the efficiency of 
the stmj^Ie with other circumstances, which never 
ceasea The particular form that the stni^le for 
supremacy takes, or rather the pretext on which 
it turns, varies in different cases. The priesthood 
invariably claims exemption from military service 
and other burdens which the secular government 
requires of its eabjects ; and one cause or pretext of 
quarrel is the limit of these exemptions. The 
priesthood invariably claims jarisdiction in certain 
matters ; and another cause or pretext of quarrel is 
the limit of this jarisdiction. Whatever the occasion 
of any particular quarrel, each party claims the 
allegiance to itself of the whole community, and thas 
allegiance is divided more or less unequally between 
them. 
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From this digresslTe diacuBBion of the origin and 
influence of priesthood let as return to that mode of 
leligioua observance which ie conducted vicariooBly. 
We have seen how the priesthood tend more and 
more to monopolise religiouB observance, and to 
make it more and more unintelligible to the laity ; 
while the congregation tends more and mote to 
become a mere ntterer of amens. On both sidea the 
obaerrance becomes mechanical; but on the side of 
the laity it becomes not only mechanical, bat 
impersonal ; and not only impersonal, but meaning- 
less. The worshipper who finds that hia worship is 
taken out of his mouth, and conducted for him, and 
that he is denied all part except that of giving assent, 
is apt to consider that assent may be taken for 
granted, or given vicariously, or sufficiently signified 
by a pecuniary payment for a certain amount of 
ceremonial, which he ia under no obligation to 
attend. First he purchases the services of an expert 
to perfonn for him his religious obligations; uid 
then, realising how mechanical these observances are 
become, he purchases or constructs a mechanism that 
can do all that is necessary without putting him 
to trouble ; and thus the fervent religious votary 
degenerates into the user of a prayer wheel. 

Excess of religious observance is not very easy to 
estimate. Being an indirectly vital mode of conduct, 
it must yield precedence to the directly vital 
activities, and be content with the occupation of that 
time, that remains over after vital needs are satisfied. 
It is obvious that this must be so, for, if the direcUy 
vital needs are not attended to, the individual will 
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perish, and religions observances will fail for want 
of an observer. This holds good, however, of self- 
conservative conduct only. The biological value of 
religion is in the encouragement that it affords to 
social conduct, at the expense mainly of leprodnctive 
conduct, but largely of self-conservative conduct also. 
It is in the inculcation and enforcement of self- 
restraint, that the biological value of religion consists ; 
and self-iestraint, like any other mode of conduct, 
may be pushed to excess, and attain a degree of 
asceticism that endangers life. Among the primary 
self-conservative activities, is prehension of food, and 
the self-restraint that religion inculcates, is coijunonly 
extended to the practice of fasting, which may be 
pushed to an excess that endangers life. Another 
primacy self-conservative activity is the maintenance 
of personal cleanliness, and the blind antagonism to 
self-conservation that is prompted by religion, may 
extend to personal cleanliness ; so that the grade of 
holiness may be measured by the degree in which 
personal cleanliness is disregarded, and even outraged. 
Thus the medieval Christian ascetics were notoriously 
dirty. Thomas k Becket was acclaimed a saint as 
soon as it was found that his body was swarming 
with vermin ; and to this day, the fanatics of some 
Asian religions are distinguished by their addiction 
to dirt. Self- conservation demands freedom from 
personal injury, and prompts the avoidance of ptun, 
which is the signal of danger to life. The antagonism 
to self-conservation that is prompted by religion, 
teaches the Buffering of pain rather than its 
avoidance; and even goes farther, and prompts to 
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the self-infliction of pain, injurj , and even mutilation. 
Important matilation, the amputation of hand or 
foot, or even of fingera, if widely practised aa a 
religious rite, would be so disadvantageous, as to 
secure the failure of the community, in which it was 
practised, to survive; but an innocuous mutilation 
would satisfy the religious craving for the defiance of 
self-conservation, without reaUy impairing the life- 
worthiness of those on whom it is practised. Such a 
mutilation is circumcision ; and we find, accordingly, 
that circumcision, as a religious rite, is widely 
practised, and has obtained in several distinct 
commnnities. Whether the distortion of the feet of 
Chinese women had a religious origin, I do not know ; 
but such an origin seems more probable than the 
motive, Ufaut soz^ffrir pour itrt belle ; and the case 
of circumcision shows that the limitation to one sex 
does not negative its reHgious character. The modi- 
fication of the shape of the head, by compression of 
the skull in infancy, which has been found to prevail 
in certain primitive peoples, is, no doubt, a religioQS 
rite, on a level with circumcision. 

The same motive — the subordination of self- 
conservative conduct, in order that social conduct 
may have full play — inspires the various fantastic 
self-tortoiingB of the religious devotee. This motive 
is at the root of the conduct of St. Simeon Stylites ; 
of the Flagellants ; the Trappists ; the fiinatics who 
go for miles upon their knees ; who stare at the sun 
from the rising up of the same until the going down 
thereof; who cut themselves after their manner, 
with knives and lancets ; who lie upon spikes ; and 
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practise other ingenious modes of self-tonnent. Of 
coarse, it is not cootended that the fanatics who 
inflict these injuries upon themselves, do so with any 
conscious intention of thereby favouring social 
conduct. What is contended is that self-restraint is 
of immense importance to the common welfare — to 
the very existence of the community — and social life 
is impossible without the exertion of Belf-Testraint. 
Self-restraint having once become an ingredient in 
the mental constitution of mankind, the natural 
course of variation will ensure that in some indi- 
vidnals it will be defective, and in others excessive ; 
and the instances adduced are instances of its excess. 
The priests of Baal, who cat themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, no more knew that 
they were exhibiting in excess a mode of conduct 
conducive to social welfJEire, than the child who eats 
till it is sick, knows that it is indulging to excess in a 
mode of conduct conducive to individual welfare ; or 
the blushing maiden, who shrinks &om the gaze of 
her lover, knows that she is practising conduct that 
is conducive to racial continuance ; but these are the 
roots of the respective acts, nevertheless. 

The welfare and stability of the community are 
imperilled, no less by unbridled racial conduct, than 
by uncontrolled self-regarding conduct ; and religion, 
which is, biologically, an adjuvant to social con- 
servatism, is antagonistic no less to racial than to 
self-regarding conduct. Grenerally speaking, religions 
frown npon the reproductive function, and seek to 
keep it within bounds ; and this restriction, which is 
biologically valuable and advantageous, easily slips 
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into total prohibition, which is of eouise racially 
suicidal. Chastity is a social asset of high imp(^< 
ance; and religion, the guardian of social life, 
inculcates chastity among the primary obligations. 
Not realising its social function, but regarding its 
code as an absolute standard, religion often fails to 
recognise that there may be too much of a good 
thing, and is apt to inculcate, not chastity only, but 
celibacy. Universal celibacy would of course be 
racially destructive; but such occasional and indi- 
vidual celibacy as some religions inculcate, is not to 
be deprecated, for it is an object-lesson of what is 
attainable. The inculcation of an austere chastity, 
which it is the function of religion to instil, might 
be met, explicitly or implicitly, with the objection 
that it is a counsel of perfection, to which mere man 
cannot be expected to attain. Such an objection is 
demolished if religion can point to votaries who are 
not merely chaste, bat altogether celibate. Thus, 
althoagh celibacy is prima facie biologically un- 
justifiable, yet occasional celibates within a com- 
munity have their social use, just as neuter insecte, 
which, as solitaries, would become speedily extinct, 
become, as members of a community, vitally im- 
portant to the preservation of the race. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the celibate members of a nation 
are not wholly debarred &om racial conduct in the 
wide sense. In many cases, the religions celibate, 
like the neuter insect, performs parental functions. 
For many generations in Western Europe, the educa- 
tion of the young was conducted solely by religious 
celibates. For centuries, the only schools were those 
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attached to the monasteries, and conducted hy the 
monks. It is only within the memory of those now 
liTing, that religious celibates ceased to have the 
monopoly of teaching in our Universities ; and to 
this day, convent schools are among the best of 
teaching institutions. 

Excess may be exhibited, not only in observing 
the behests of religion, but also in devotion to its 
ceremonial. What frequency of prayer, and of 
attendance at public worship, is to be regarded as 
excessive, would be differently estimated by different 
persons ; but there are few who would not regard in 
this light the conduct of a young solicitor, who knelt 
in his father's waiting-room, and prayed aloud for the 
welfare and success of the clients who were there 
awaiting an interview with his father. The practice 
of saying grace before meat, and of invoking a bless- 
ing on what is about to be consumed, is decorous and 
seemly ; but when a person repeats a grace aloud 
before each mouthful that he eats, it can scarcely be 
denied that the ceremonial is excessive. It is curious 
that the patient who acted in this way was a young 
man who had been brought up by aggressively 
agnostic parents, and had been taught to despise and 
deride religious ceremonial of every kind. 

Biologically, therefore, the function of religion is 
to saf^uard the community, by restricting those 
modes of action that conflict with social conduct. 
It is the incolcator of morality, of self-restraint, and 
of regard for others. If its inculcations are apt to 
become excessive, it is because religion doee not 
xecogniBe its biological function, and certainly would 
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not admit thst this function is its primary purpose. 
This is a matter that would be out of place to discoBa 
heia It is quite beside the purpose of this book, 
and does not enter into its purview, which is to 
r^ard conduct from a point of view Htrictly biological, 
to show the biological valne of every mode of conduct, 
and how every mode of conduct can be accounted for 
on biological grounds. 

There is, however, another connexion between 
racial conduct and rdigion, besides that whidi has 
been noticed. Religion not only inculcates the 
restriction and limitation of racial conduct, bnt 
provides for it a substitute and an alternative The 
enforcement of celibacy on the religious devotee, is 
not merely a sign and manifestation of the primary 
biologic fonction of religion, to promote and enhance 
social condnct by deprecating racial, aa well as self- 
conservative conduct ; it is also a rec<^ition of the 
vital principle that human energy and interest, if 
debarred from expending themselves in racial condnct, 
most find an outlet in some other direction. Religious 
observance provides an alternative, into which the 
amatory instinct can be easily and naturally diverted. 
The emotion, or instinctive desire, which finds exprea- 
sion in courtship, is a vast body of vague feeling, 
which is at first undirected. It is not specifically 
directed towards any individual ; and may not have, 
at any rate at first, any sezaal direction at alL It 
is a vague yearning for self-sacrifice; for aesthetic 
display, and aesthetic contemplation ; for self-renun- 
ciation in its various manifestations ; for the donation 
of g^fts, and the rendering of services; for the ez- 
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preasion of enthnsiasm. Ifc is a volaminous state of 
ezaltatdoD, that demands enthusiastic action. This is 
the state antecedent to falling in love; and, if an 
object pieseutB himself or herself, the torrent of 
emotion is directed into amatory passion. But, if 
no object appears, or if the selected object is denied, 
then religiooB observance yields a very passable snb' 
stitute for the expression of the emotion. Religious 
obeervance provides the sensuous atmosphere, the 
aesthetic surroundings, the call for self-renunciation, 
the means of expressing powerful and voluminous 
feding, that the potential or disappointed lover 
needs. The madrigal ia transmnted into the hymo ; 
that adornment of the person that should have gone 
to allure the beloved, now takes the shape of ecclesias- 
tical vestmraits ; the reverence that would have been 
paid to the loved, is transferred to a higher object ; 
the enthusiasm that would have been expended in 
courtship, is expressed in worship; the gifts that 
would have been made, the services that would have 
been rendered to the loved one, are transferred to the 
Church. Hence we find that religious observance 
and courtship, are to some extent complementary, 
and are closely connected. We find, not only that 
celibacy is inculcated as a religious observance, but 
that religious ceremonial is most observed by the 
celibate. We find, not only that the most enthusi- 
astic clergy are celibate, even when celibacy of the 
clergy is not compulsory; but that it is among 
celibates, and especially among the disappointed in 
love, that their most enthusiastic followers ate found. 
We find that while women, to whom marri^e means 

2b 
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BO lUDch moie than it means to meo, ate naturally 
more devoted to religious observance than men are ; 
celibate women are mach more devoted than married 
women ; the maiden devotee loses mnch of her en- 
thusiasm when she marries; and the g^rl who is 
disappointed in lore, takes naturally to a life of 
religious observance. 
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